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Arr IL.—THE DOCTRINES AND DISCIPLINE OF THE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


THE Book of Discipline is regarded by many with a respect 
akin to the reverence felt for the Holy Scriptures. In those 
pioneer days when the itinerant’s portable library always con- 
tained the Bible, the Hymn Book, and the Discipline, this 
reverence was begotten. It does, indeed, represent and regu- 
late more vitality than any other ecclesiastical book in Ameri- 
ca. It is the guide and final appeal of ten thousand pastors 
and Quarterly Conferences, and of all the District and Annual 
Conferences, and of a million and a half of members. The Dis- 
cipline of the Church, South, is also essentially identical with it. 

Americans, more than any other people, are governed by 
written constitutions and statutes. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church, more than any other Church, has adopted this Ameri- 
can practice. Government by written constitutions has some 
serious disadvantages. It is hampered by the “letter,” which 
sometimes “killeth;” and strict constructionists idolatrously 
worship forms of speech which were adopted by men who may 
have been inferior to their successors in ability, as they must 
have been younger in experience of history, and who could not 
have anticipated all the effects of their own enactments. 
Where the written constitution is absent, or is unimportant, as 
in the British Government, and also in the English Wesleyan 
ecclesiastical government, conservatives are inclined to wor- 
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ship precedent. But any government may, if the exigency 
seems to justify it, make a new precedent. To override a 
written compact is not so easy; still, all are familiar with the 
apothegm of the British judge about a four-horse chariot and 
an act of Parliament. 

The Methodist Discipline has been much changed. Parts of 
it are utterly unlike the first forms. A new edition is pub- 
lished quadrennially, embracing the amerdments made by the 
latest General Conference. We assume that our readers are 
aware that there is a small part of the Discipline over which 
the General Conference has no power. To change these parts 
would be a revolution. They cannot alter, subtract from, or 
add to the twenty-five Articles of Religion. It is singular 
that, notwithstanding this explicit provision, efforts have been 
made to revise the creed. The excellent report of the Bishops 
on a revised creed that had been submitted to them for ex- 
amination, made at the General Conference of 1876, has proba- 
bly finally settled the impossibility of euch action.* An- 
other part of the constitution that, by implication, cannot be 
changed without a revolution, is the very provision that lim- 
its the power of the General Conference. If that could be nul- 
lified by a majority vote all the restrictions would be useless, 

It is, however, worthy of our inquiry, whether Americans 
are not liable to become idolaters of “ constitutions.” No other 
peoples, ancient or modern, seem to have found it so necessary 
for one generation to hamper all succeeding generations by 
specifying just how much their successors shall or shall not do. 
What could possibly give the less than a hundred young ministers 
who first adopted the Discipline prescience and wisdom enough 
to set limits to the power of all their successors, to the latest 
generations? It is not to be wondered at that “ constitutions,” 
when they conflict with what seems right and prudent, are 
compelled to yield—for every generation must assume its own 
responsibilities and bear its own burdens. We should educate 
our successors so that they may be trusted. Still, it is doubtful 
whether the Methodist Episcopal Chureh will ever find it 
needful to modify its Articles of Religion. They are, indeed, 
the product of the thought and controversies of other times. 
They are fragmentary and incomplete. They speak with 

* General Conference Juurnal, 1876, p. 206. 
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great distinctness on subjects that are not now discussed, and 
vmit some of the most fundamental questions on doctrines of 
religion. As a creed, they fail to represent the belief of 
Methodists, and exert but little influence. They ought to be 
amended, but the letter of the “constitution” forbids—a clear 
instance of bondage to a form of words. 

Yet no Church maintains a greater uniformity of belief, es- 
pecially among the ministers, than the Methodist Churches 
probably by the itinerancy of the preachers, which naturally 
represses all eccentricity that will interfere with the general 
acceptability of a pastor. 

All other parts of the Discipline-except the Articles of Re- 
ligion can be changed, some few rules requiring the concur- 
rence of three fourths of the members of the General Confer- 
ence present and voting, and two thirds of the members of the 
Annual Conferences present and voting—all the rest requiring 
only a simple majority vote of the General Conference. The 
natural consequence is, that every General Conference finds 
itself beset at its opening by a flood of propositions to alter the 
letter of the Discipline in different parts, which are usually re- 
ferred in due form to committees early in the session, whence 
it appears at first as though the entire book would be so trans- 
formed that neither friend nor foe would be able to recognize 
anything in the new issue but the title; and, indeed, it has 
been gravely proposed to change that. A majority of these 
propositions are disapproved in the committee room ; others, re- 
ported upon favorably, are never acted upon by the General 
Conference; others are rejected, and a residue are discussed, 
modified, and adopted ; and the consequence is that many of the 
substantial features of the Discipline as it was in 1780 remain 
the same in the last edition of 1876. Yet there have been many 
amendments, and many additions, and some abolishments. The 
book is far better, both in letter and character, and as an em- 
bodjment of ecclesiastical law and experience, than ever before. 
To declaim against all changes in the letter and arrangement 
of the Discipline is sentimental. It shows a lack of moral 
courage. Every thing alive must accommodate itself to actual 
facts and demands. All who have the constitutional right to 
vote, directly or indirectly, for an improvement of the Disci- 
pline, have a right to advocate the improvement, and advice 
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even from others should not be spurned. We propose in this 
article, published about midway between the sessions of two 
General Conferences, when the Church may be supposed to have 
the least possible feverish interest in the subject, to recommend 
some improvements in our present Discipline. 

We premise that no committee of a General Conference 
should fail to report as early as possible to the General Con- 
ference its opinion on any proposition referred to it. A com- 
mittee has no right to stifle any subject committed to it. Leta 
timely report be made, and let the whole General Conference 
act upon it. Again, the practice that has prevailed in our 
General Conferences, of loading the table with reports and 
propositions of various kinds, and then at about the beginning 
of the fifth week appointing the Bishops, or the Bishops and the 
Chairmen of the Standing Committees, to decide what business 
shall come before the Conference, and what shall be rejected 
without discussion, is unbecoming the dignity of such a body. 
A committee has the right to claim that the General Con- 
ference should in all cases clear the table, even if it should re- 
quire six months to do it. They might fix a day, say the 
twentieth day of the session, after which no new business 
should be introduced without the consent of three fourths, 
which should be tested without debate; and also fix a day pre- 
vious to which all committees should make their final report ; 
but then they should quietly sit and dispose of every proposi- 
tion before them. Such a course only is worthy the dignity and 
responsibility of such a body. 

Changes may be songht in the Discipline, either to improve 
the literature and character of the book, or actually to improve 
the economy of the Church. We propose to consider these 
two classes of changes. 

The literary style of the Discipline had, at first, some re- 
~ markably good characteristics, and also some eccentricities that 
should not be perpetuated. John Wesley, in the beginning 
of his wonderful work, used to hold what he called “ Cohiver- 
sations between Mr. John and Charles Wesley, and others,” 
the published minutes of which were the first written bond of 
union of the few “people called Methodists.” These “conver- 
sations” were universally drawn up in the form of questions 
and answers, “Q.” personating the inquirer, and “A.” the 
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final authority. There is no hint that the Conference ever 
formally voted. Every thing was in the uniform tread of Q. 
and A. Annually a catechism of this kind was published 
from 1765 to the death of Mr. Wesley, in which appears much 
matter of only a local and temporary interest. Now, it so 
happened when the Methodist Episcopal Church was organ- 
ized in this country, and the first edition of our Discipline was 
published, this system of question and answer was adopted, and 
very much matter that at best was of only temporal value wa 

inserted in the text. Mr. Wesley published no pastoral ad- 
dresses. Every thing that he wished to say, however insignifi- 
cant, that was yet deemed worthy to go into “Annual Minutes,” 
was printed; and when our Discipline came to be made up 
much of this matter was inserted, without due regard to its 
permanent application to a people three thonsand miles away. 
When the English Wesleyans came to publish a book entitled 
“The Sunday Service of the Methodists, with other Occasional 
Services,” they wisely omitted all such matter, and their 
Annual Minutes of the present day omit all the temporary pas- 
toral advice given a hundred years ago by John Wesley, 
much of which is rétained in our Discipline. The parts of the 
Discipline to which this remark applies are particularly para- 
graphs 115-129 inclusive; 135-143 inclusive. We do not 
undervalue the genuine piety inculcated in these words of ad- 
vice, but our criticism is that they are not suited to be a stereo- 
typed description of what Methodists need, and when thus 
stereotyped they soon become obsolete and worthless. They 
partake of the nature of cant. Mr. Wesley wrote them for 
the time, and used to vary his exhortations. We would much 
prefer to have our Discipline free from sueh exhortations, and 
that each General Conference should appoint a committee to 
write a full discriminating Pastoral Address, which, indeed, 
with great propriety, might be printed in the Appendix of the 
Discipline—a special address for every edition. The absurdi- 
ty of one of the directions in paragraph 124 is evident: 
“We recommend a serious perusal of ‘The Cause, Evils, and 
Cures of Heart and Church Divisions.’” Not a hundred 
ministers out of our ten thousand ever saw the tract. Mr. Wes- 
ley’s Minutes abounded in similar minute directions, which he 
struck out from following editions. For instance: from 1772 
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to 1808, every edition of the Annual Minutes had these strange 
questions and answers :— 

@. How far does each of you agree to submit to the judgment 
of the majority ? 

A. In speculative things each can only submit so far as his judg- 
ment shall be convinced. In every practical point each will sub- 
mit so far as he can without wounding his conscience. 

(2. Can a Christian submit further than this to any man or 
body of men upon earth? 

A. It is undeniable; he cannot, either to council, bishop, or 
convocation. And this is that grand principle of private judg- 
ment on which all the reformers proceeded. 


In this is seen Mr. Wesley’s liberality, so much in advance of 
his age, and this stood in the Minutes thirty-six years. It cer- 
tainly deserves a place in our Discipline far more than the sec- 
tions above referred to. Yet we would have no such, or 
similar, advice in the book. In the Minutes from 1780 to 
1789 was found the following: “ Avoid quaint words, how- 
ever in fashion, as ‘object,’ ‘originate,’ ‘very,’ ‘high,’ etc.” 
In that we see the delicacy of taste of the refined and conserv- 
ative scholar. All the words he “ objected ” to are now “ very” 
common, and Methodist preachers use them without rebuke. 
In 1789 he had the good sense to omit this direction; but the 
same year he introduced this advice to his ministers: ‘ Wear 
no slouched hat!” Perhaps it might be well to reintroduce 
that. How should we like to see the following in the Disci- 
pline, from Mr. Wesley’s Minutes of 1780? “ After preach- 
ing take a little lemonade, mild ale, or candied orange-peel. 
All spirituous liquors, at that time especially, are deadly poi- 
sons.” Occasionally the Wesleyans for some years introduced 
similar directions in their Annual Minutes. As, for instance, 
in the Minutes for 1800 we find, “ We think some of our hear- 
ers are in danger of mistaking emotions of the affections for 
experimental and practical godliness, To remedy or prevent 
as far as possible these errors, let Mr. Wesley’s extract of Mr. 
Edwards’ pamphlet on the Religious Affections be printed 
without delay, and circulated among our people.” But we need 
not multiply instances. A stereotyped book, like our Disci- 
pline, is no place for such counsel, as though given to a whole 
Chureh, and applicable to all time. Mr. Wesley is far more 
honored by having them omitted than by having them con- 
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tinually repeated without producing any good effect. We think, 
also, that the old chapter on Slavery, paragraph 36, is obsolete. 
It is no more needed than a chapter on idolatry or cannibalism, 
It dignifies the dead carcass of slavery too much to retain this 
chapter. There area great many associations, pleasant and oth- 
erwise, connected with it, but a book of doctrines and discipline 
is not to be maintained for associations, but for use and dignity. 
The obliteration of the chapter would be an improvement. 
The “rules relating to marriage,” paragraphs 41-44, are en, 
tirely neglected. We either need less or more on that subject. 
It would be much better to do as our Wesleyan brethren do, 
leave all such matters to the Annual Minutes, or to the quad- 
rennial pastoral addresses. Can any one give a good reason 
for that little remnant of a chapter on “ Dress,” now found in 
paragraph 49? “This is no time to encourage superfluity in 
dress.” Why not, at this time as well as any other? When 
was there, or when will there be, “a time” to do it? Who 
does not see that this was a temporary note of Mr. Wesley, 
never designed for a permanent statute? Had he been called 
upon to frame a law for a century and for all nations he would 
have expressed better thought in a more suitable style. Asa 
permanent part of the Discipline it is simply nonsense. It is 
always well to bury the dead, Our quadrennial pastoral ad- 
dresses should not be unmeaning generalities, prefaced and 
ended by the hackneyed quotations from an apostolic epistle, 
but a true vital diseriminating setting forth of present wants 
and duties. Let us have a brief valuable pastoral address in 
every edition of the Discipline. 

The committee on revisals of 1872 greatly improved the 
mechanical form of the Discipline, and would have done much 
more had their full report been allowed to come before the 
Conference. At this time the formal “ questions” disappeared 
and the answers alone remained, and the order of the matter 
was greatly modified. 

So far we have spoken on the mere form of the Book, 
but now we approach a much more difficult subject, and one 
that well deserves all the space that can be afforded to our 
article—the changes demanded in the actual economy of the 
Church, to be introduced by slight changes in the phraseology 
of the Discipline. The modifications proposed with the most 
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definiteness relate to the Episcopacy, the Presiding Eldership, 
and the abolishment of the limitation of the preachers’ service 
to three successive years in any one appointment, till after the 
lapse of three more years. 

Some have expressed the thought that our system of govern- 
ment would be improved if our Bishops were elected for four 
years, perhaps eligible to one re-election. They say this would 
complete the analogy of our system. We have no other life- 
offices. Our Bishops are really elders appointed for specific 
work ; let all temptations to the adoption of any other theory 
be removed. If there is any foolish tendency to ecclesiastical 
pride and servility, let it be checked early in our history. 

These arguments are not unworthy of notice, and it should 
never be forgotten that the Church has this matter under its 
own control. The General Conference is supreme, and should 
the Episcopacy ever become unpopular or unprofitable such 
propositions would be earnestiy agitated. The great branches 
of Methodism have different methods of securing what all be- 
lieve to be essential to its spirit, a warm evangelicalism or 
earnest experimental piety, a striking uniformity of religious be- 
lief, and the itinerancy of fhe ministry. Lose either of these, 
and Methodism is so transformed as to deserve a new name. 
The British Wesleyans secure these by what may be called a 
select or aristocratic Annual Conference, representing the 
whole body, having its one annual president or bishop. This 
select Conference, embracing now a body of lay advisers and 
co-operators, has all ultimate power, and controls the various 
subordinate organizations. The greater part of the ministers 
are never members of any Conference above a District Con- 
ference. It would be positively impossible to introduce any 
thing like this in America. Such a system must grow, and 
will not bear transplanting. In Canada a system has been 
adopted about midway between the British and American. 
They have Annual Conferences embracing all the ministers— 
not, as in England, a select few—a delegated General Confer- 
ence meeting once in four years, and a president who is prac- 
tically superintendent, or bishop, for four years. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church claims to be the best rep- 
resentation of John Wesley’s maturest thoughts on Church 
organization. His advice was not slavishly followed, but it 
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had great influence, and the first Discipline undoubtedly re- 
ceived his approval. The superintendents or bishops are not a 
reproduction of the bishops of the early, or medieval, or the 
English Church. They have scarcely any thing in common 
with them but the name. They are the perpetual presidents 
of the General Conferences and the Annual Conferences, with 
the usual duty of presidents, temporarily to decide questions of 
order and law; empowered to determine the number of the 
districts in the Annual Conferences, and to appoint elders to 
the charge of them, and to appoint the remaining elders and 
preachers—with a few exceptions—to their fields of labor; in 
the intervals of the Annual Conferences to change, receive, and 
suspend preachers, according to disciplinary directions ; to ex- 
ercise a general and undefined supervision; and to ordain 
such as are designated for the purpose by the Annual Confer- 
ences. Besides these, other duties may or may not be imposed 
upon them, Every one can see that the chief function and de- 
mand of their office is to maintain the regularity of the meet- 
ings of the Annual Conferences, and the annual appointments 
of all the preachers, observing the restrictions and rules which 
they do not make and cannot modify, but are charged to exe- 
cute. Men to perform this office will need no undefined and 
indefinable halo, such as the unthinking may suppose to be 
connected with a fabulous apostolic succession. They are el- 
ders, selected to perform a peculiar and responsible work. 
The Church will naturally choose for this office men of mature 
years and judgment, of unquestioned integrity and piety, and 
of good general ability, and of not too pronounced peculiarity. 
Eccentricity would be deemed objectionable. 

If the office should become practically a sinecure, or too great 
a temptation to ambition, or in any way fail to promote the 
zeal and self-denial and piety and success of the ministry and 
the welfare of the people, the Church can modify it so as to 
reach the designed purpose. The power of the Episcopacy is, 
therefore, just what it ought to be, chiefly moral. It has great 
influence because it deserves it, because its incumbents are 
modest and earnest, and working, like the rest of the ministry, 
for the salvation of men. 

The most of the propositions to modify the Episcopacy 
exhibit this fatal weakness—the lack of justifying occasion. 
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They are urged on theoretical grounds. Indeed, no modifica- 
tions have ever been seriously proposed, except to limit their 
power by taking away the responsibility of determining how 
many presiding elders there should be, and of appointing the 
incumbents, and to restrict still further the appointments 
of the preachers. Besides these propositions, it has been sug- 
gested that the bishops be elected for four years, eligible to a 
re-election. The propositions that affect the presiding elder- 
ship and the stationing of the preachers will be best considered 
elsewhere. It has also been proposed to district the entire 
territory of the Church, so as to assign to each bishop for four 
years a certain definite field specially to supervise, in addition 
to his share in a certain residue of general interests. It is 
urged in behalf of a limited term of service for the bishops 
that it would be in better analogy with all the other offices un- 
der control of the General Conference, such as the editors and 
corresponding secretaries, and also with the office of presiding 
elder. Judging from what has been done in Canada and else- 
where, it is very likely that if it were left to the Church practi- 
cally to decide the question de novo, many would prefer a 
presidency of a limited time. The temptations to forget the 
well established theo-y of the Church on ordination would be 
less; the certainty of securing the highest efficiency in the 
presiding officers would be greater; the retiring incumbents 
would be superannuated preachers, not superannuated presi- 
dents or bishops; and the avowed simplicity of the Church 
theory on the subject would be maintained. Nor do we think 
that the frequency of elections in the General Conference 
could sensibly add to any unhealthy excitement on the subject. 
The proper way to diminish that is to make the offices desira- 
ble chiefly for increased usefulness. 

But changes are seldom made from mere theoretical con- 
siderations. Practically, our bishops are men of mature ex- 
perience, who find after obtaining their office no field of 
ambition open before them but simply to perform their duties 
in the most efficient way possible. Their office is easily under- 
stood, abundant in labor, and furnishing simply a comforta- 
ble support; and all the traditions of the past and incentives 
of the present combine to demand vigilance and faithfulness 
and impartiality. The law-making authorities of the Church 
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will, therefore, not be likely to disturb the tenure of office; and 
all the less so since the General Conference consists so largely 
of laymen—for the laity are constitutionally little concerned 
about questions of priority or gradation in the ministry. 

In behalf of districting the work of the bishops, many 
strong reasons may be urged. It would concentrate and greatly 
increase the influence of the bishop in his own district. He 
could easily make himself powerfully felt in the course of 
four years throughout one tenth or fifteenth of the Church. He 
could, in addition to presiding at the Aunual Conferences, pre- 
side at many of the District Conferences, and become person- 
ally acquainted with the schools, the Churches, and all the 
leading Church enterprises of his district. It would be a saving of 
expense of money and of time, now consumed in travel. - It 
would more uniformly distribute the labor of the bishops, sub- 
stituting individual responsibility fora kind of communism, 
which always inures to the advantage of the weak and disconr- 
ages the strong. 

The tendency of advancement is universally toward divis- 
ion of labor and responsibility. Once the circuit system pre- 
vailed, and the influence of a pastor was spread over many 
societies. Human nature is too strong for this system, except 
where the societies are too weak to resist it. So, it is urged, 
the universality of the field of the episcopal labor nmst yield to 
make the influence of the bishop more palpable and valuable. 

To all this it is objected, first, that it would ‘ violate the 
constitution!” They shall not “ destroy the plan of our itiner- 
ant general superintendency.” And, forsooth, are those few 
words, adopted by a hundred men, a hundred years ago, to 
bind the judgment of all their successors in all time, so that 
nothing whatsoever can be done which the greatest human in- 
genuity may pronounce a violation of this phrase? Such 
general words must have a general interpretation, or the iron 
bar will break. ‘A general superintendency” is maintained, 
though every general superintendent is not required to visit 
every spot in the vast domain of the Church once every month, 
or once even in any decade of years. It is not proposed that a 
permanent diocese be erected for each bishop. This would 
violate the principle of general superintendency. Our preachers 
are itinerant, and our presiding elders and our bishops should be 
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itinerant. They should change their districts, as others change 
their fields of labor, to make the itinerancy perfect. But 
this does not prevent each one from having a particular field 
under his charge for a limited time. It is objected, secondly, 
that this system would interfere with the proper visitation of 
our foreign missionary fields. But certainly there ought to be 
sufficient constructive and legislative power in a General Con- 
ference to provide for this exigency. Perhaps one bishop might 
spend the whole of a quadrennium in this work, and do it with 
more efficiency and less expense than in the present system. 

The time is not far distant when some important problems 
will grow out of this foreign missionary work. ‘The Method- 
ist Episcopal Church in the United States of America” cannot 
well cover and manage the interests of all who ought to be 
Methodists in all the world. It is to be hoped that there will be 
magnanimity and true Christianity enough ere long, in the differ- 
ent Methodist bodies which support missions, to encourage all 
their mission societies in some of the larger nations to unite 
in one Church, which shall be allowed to form its own gov- 
ernment according to the views of the majority. This would 
not imply the cessation or diminution of the missionary 
contributions, so long as they are needed. A sentiment that 
should confine missionary aid to absolute denominational at- 
tachments is narrow and unchristian. A desire to have one 
gigantic Church, rather than a fraternity of Churches, is Hilde- 
brandic rather than Christian. Let the nineteenth century 
show a principle and wisdom nobler than the thirteenth. What 
we most need in all our body, bishops, preachers, and mem- 
bers, is not a longing after power and pomp and parade, but 
after the salvation of souls. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church has a providential and 
efficient system of government. Its Episcopacy is one of its 
noblest elements. But, like all the rest, it is undoubtedly sub- 
ject to changes. Nothing truly efficient is inelastic and unim- 
provable. We do not believe that any changes proposed to 
diminish its influences should be favored, and unless the adop- 
tion of the district system would insure its efficiency it should 
not be made. 

The presiding eldership is the next peculiar feature that 
some propose to modify. Like almost all truly valuable insti- 
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tutions, the presiding eldership had an obscure origin, the legisla- 
tion rather following than providing for its changes till it had 
assumed a definite form. It may gratify curiosity, but it really 
should have little weight on subsequent legislation, to ascertain 
just what authority the first presiding elders had in those days 
of feebleness when the Methodist Episcopal Church was assum- 
ing form. In experience the fathers were children, and the 
present generation are the fathers. In piety we are willing to 
accord to the natural fathers the front rank, but we will not 
reproach them with the charge of having weakened their own 
Church organization, or with having raised up a generation 
that has done it. For this reason we feel but a slight inter- 
est in the discussions of the early or even later history of the 
origin and proposed changes of the presiding eldership. It 
is, indeed, true that during the first decade of the history of 
the Church animated discussions took place on the question. 
For this many reasons can be given. The Church was then 
assuming its character. Discussions were necessarily mostly 
theoretical. Politicians, both civil and ecclesiastical, naturally 
take great interest in such themes, especially in the absence of 


more practical matters. The great enterprises now embodied 
in the Missionary, Church Extension, Sunday-School, Educa- 
tional, Tract, and Freedmen’s A'd Societies, and others of the 
kind, were yet undeveloped. Mere Church economy absorbed 
the most of the thoughts of legislators during the sessions of 
Conferences. In these discussions some of our most honored 


names are found successively for and against a change in the 
presiding eldership, though in all cases the final result was 
against any great modification of the plan reached in the first 
decade of the Church, and we do not recollect a single instance 
of a man starting in opposition to the change and ending in its 
favor. There are, however, several notable instances of the 
opposite. This is significant. 

The first great secession of the Church, also, under the leader- 
ship of Rev. James O. Kelly, was the direct result of a deter- 
mination to make the presiding elders elective by the ministers. 
The leaders of the party who set up for themselves are said to 
have been equal in talents to those who adhered to the Church, 
Some think they were superior as economists, They are not 
charged with deficiency in religion or zeal; they took with 
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them a sufficiently large part of the preachers and membership 
to try a fair experiment. The Church was young and the 
country young, and they had a fair field in which to test their 
methods ; and yet now, after about eighty years of experiment, 
there is not a State, or a country, or a single city, in which 
they have succeeded so well as the mother Church. Truly 
this, too, is significant! Why should we harass our minds in the 
discussion of abstract theories about practical questions, when 
we have the inductive evidence of their value before our eyes ? 

The presiding eldership as it is, in our opinion, should be 
credited with having originated and maintained at least a 
third of our present societies. We regard it as the most effi- 
cient and most economical system of episcopal supervision and 
of home missionary work ever devised—the joint product of 
human skill and divine Providence—to co-operate with our 
Episcopacy in carrying out our itinerancy of the ministry, so 
as to secure the constant activity of the members and the con- 
stant supply of the Churches. 

The living economy of the Church has adapted itself to this 
institution. It has become a part of our vitality. The presiding 
elders, it is true, seem theoretically invested with great power. 
Under their counsel, often greatly influenced by them, the 
presiding bishop theoretically assigns all the preachers of a 
Conference annually to their fields of labor. But who does 
not know the numerous limitations of this power, that cannot 
be recognized by legislation? Again, these presiding elders 
are no separate independent caste. The presiding elders re- 
ceive their own appointments annually. No one can preside 
over one district more than four years, nor again over that dis- 
trict till after an interval of six years. If any Conference 
express a wish that no one. shall serve in the office more than 
one term ata time, the wish, so far as is known, is always 
granted. It is not usually an office desirable for worldly ease 
or profit. The present system combines elasticity with order, 
allowing a presiding elder to be changed at any time during the 
session of the Conference, and even, in extraordinary instances, 
after the close of a session—an exigency which it would be 
practically impossible to provide for under any system of elec- 
tion. Again, the judicial economy of the Church is indissolubly 
connected with the present system. All the questions growing 
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out of complaints, trials and the result, and appeals, are so in- 
corporated with the present system that a radical change of it 
would be almost equivalent to a dissolution of the itinerancy 
and an attempt to reconstruct it on a new model. There is 
really no valid reason why the preachers should elect the 
presiding elders, and assign them their fields of labor, any 
more than why they should assign each other their fields of 


labor. 

For these reasons we are of opinion that from time to time, 
when the Church has no weightier business on hand, discus- 
sion of the presiding eldership will arise in the papers and 
Conferences, and the result will probably be, as heretofore, a 
determination to resist any considerable changes in the old 
system. 

The proposal to abolish the law that forbids a preacher to 
remain in one pastoral charge more than three years, or his 
return till after the expiration of three years, or thut he shall 
serve in the same charge more than three years in six, has 
never yet been warmly advocated in a General Conference, nor 
elicited a very formidable support. Still, there are some suc- 
cessful preachers and some enterprising laymen who doubt 
whether the Church really gains by the present law. Their 
arguments are as follows,:— 

1. The restriction seenis to have been made originally with- 
out due consideration. At first some of the preachers were re- 
quired to exchange their appointments at the end of six months, 
and when it was found that a few were likely to become per- 
manent pastors the two years’ rule was adopted, which has 
been extended to three years without inconvenience. Why 
not extend the term indefinitely ? 

2. Long pastorates have peculiar power. We envy other : 
denominations their influence arising from a few Churches 
under the leadership of men of a marked personality. Our de- 
nomination is not wanting in such men, who, if they had op- 
portunity, would reach similar results. Many of our ministers 
feel that they lose power by their frequent changes of pastoral 
charge. 

3. Methodism is not as efficient in the cities as in the country. 
Some other denominations are more efficient in the city than 
in the country. Is not this attributable to the itinerancy ! 
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4. Let us have freedom. Let our bishops, with the advice of 
the presiding elders, be clothed with unrestricted power. Let 
them have authority to change the pastoral charge of every 
preacher every year if they see fit; or let the authority of the 
bishops be restricted, so that they shall not change the pastoral 
charge of any minister unless he, or the Church, or both, ask 
for it. Here, of course, is room for much legislation, to define 
how a pastor or a Church may ask for a new appointment. 

We have stated these arguments briefly but fairly, and more 
forcibly than we have seen them stated by any who seem to 
believe in their validity. But, notwithstanding the plausibility 
of these arguments, we cannot favor this change of the Disci- 
pline. It would infallibly destroy all itinerancy in less than 
twenty-five years. No denomination would submit to have a 
bishop, or a body of bishops, decide whether the preachers 
should change their appointments, and then settle them, 
unguided by law. On the other hand, if the Episcopacy is 
simply to appoint ministers who desire to move, over Churches 
that desire other pastors, it will sink into insignificance and 
perish. 

There are two kinds of loyalty—loyalty to persons and loy- 
alty to law. So there are two kinds of authority, the authority 
of persons and the authority of law. The former is bondage, 
the latter is freedom. In a State, absolute despotism is prop- 
erly tempered by assassination, if the despot will not retire ; 
in a Church, supreme personal authority is not to be thought of. 
The itinerancy, therefore, must not be under the control of the 
bishops. They are to execute, not to make, law. They should 
not even be allowed to make the occasion for the execution of 
the law. Removing the limitation of law would so increase 
the responsibility and power of the bishops that both they and 
the itinerancy would soon disappear together. 

But if there is to be an itinerancy when and where individ- 
uals—either ministers only, or Churches, or both—shall choose, 
then the itinerancy is doomed. It would be too capricious to be 
tolerated. In such a case the bishop would be a mere umpire 
to aid undesirable pastors to find undesirable Churches. 

But now look at the present facts, and see the beauty and 
majesty of impartial Law, not merely submitted to, but cheer- 
fully adopted and obeyed by all, for the universal good. The 
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whole denomination, for convenience, is divided into Confer- 
ences of about one hundred and twenty societies and preachers 
each. Transferences from one Conference to another are vol- 
untary. As no preacher can remain more than three years at 
any appointment, usually about one fifth—never quite one third 
—must be changed. This is not decided by the bishop, but 
by the Law. That precludes all argumentation. * It precludes 

all personal tyranny. It is the system—it is not personal ca- 
price—that decides this fact. Always a fair proportion of the 
ablest preachers and of the strongest Churches are among those 
that must change. These would not usually seek a change for 
personal reasons, but now yield to it because it is the law. If 
the minister is very popular, and the Church is entirely satis- 
fied, so much the better, and so much more is the law 
honored. We would have it so always if we could. The 
ideal requires that every pastor and every Church should not 
desire a change for personal reasons. This makes the duty 
of the bishop respectable. He is not arranging places for mal- 
contents. He is appointing popular preachers to desirable 
places. It will not do just to fill the vacancies with ministers 
who have served out their term; some have died; some have 
retired from active work; some new preachers are admitted. 
Some preachers who have not filled out all the time possible to 
them may be sent to some vacant Churches for mutual accom- 
modation ; this makes other vacancies ; and thus the fact that 
a large number of preachers MUST go to new appointments 
renders the whole system respectable, and much more easily 
worked than it otherwise could be. We repeat, take away 
the legal, impersonal compulsion, and the system would speed- 
ily collapse. 

The fact is, that the Methodists all over the world have 
grown into power under a regular inflexible itinerancy of the 
ministry, reguired by law, and regulated by the chosen execu- 
tors of law. They prefer the system, with all its disadvantages, 
for its superior advantages. We say “with all its disad- 
vantages,” for every system implies limitations. We freely 
confess that the itinerancy has some disadvantages. So has 
every practical system, actual or conceivable. Congregation- 
alism has some advanteges over a connected Church, but actual 
trial proves, also, that it has many weaknesses. - Perhaps an 
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itinerancy of the ministers would not be the best for the entire 
Church of Christ ; but, be this as it may, if a century’s history 
has proved any thing, it is that Methodists ought to adhere to 
it. One great body of Christians should maintain it. The 
more popular their ministers, and the more the Churches ad- 
mire and love them at the end of their term of service, the 
more faithfully should all adhere to the law. 

All the arguments urged in behalf of the repeal of this law 
are sufficiently answered by this one statement: The Method- 
ists of this generation desire to maintain the character with 
which they started, and which has been strengthening for about 
one hundred and fifty years. Their pastors have always been 
itinerant from a general legal choice. We do not envy other 
denominations their beautiful long pastorates. We wonder they 
have so few, and if they are really efficient we hope they may 
have many more. We also have bishops and many itinerant 
pastors who have a reputation not confined to one locality, but 
in some cases almost cosmopolitan, in others national, in others 
embracing a Conference; and though “ comparisons are odi- 
ous,” yet, if our system is attacked, we can show that by it the in- 
fluence and power and usefulness of men of great mental power 
and spiritual worth is not diminished, but enhanced. We be- 
lieve that as John Wesley and Bishop Asbury were respectively 
the most widely known and the most useful Christian teachers 
in their generation and in their two nations, so the system of 
itinerancy gives ample play for the greatest possible success. 
We will show man for man, according to our numbers, whom 
God has blessed with as great reputation and usefulness as any 
other men in any other branch of the Church of Christ. 

Instead of asking why Methodism does not succeed as well 
in the cities as in the country, it might be well to ask why, 
beginning in a city, it has outstripped all others in the rural 
districts, and at the same time accomplished so much in the 
cities? What need is there of any more settled pastorates in 
the cities? Cannot the almost numberless denominations that 
have that system supply the demand, without calling upon the 
only people that have another system to help them? The 
cities as yet have more wickedness than the country. There 
are many who desire a Christian profession, who, nevertheless, 
do not admire the Methodist strictness or usages. But why 
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should we murmur at that? Can the cities of the United 
States afford to lose the Methodist Episcopal Church, even 
with its itinerant ministry? If any of our preachers or peo- 
ple prefer a settled ministry, can they not find it? With the 
most perfect good feeling, we say that Church connection 
ought not to be decided chiefly by heredity, but by a mature and 
sound judgment. If any desire a settled pastorate, by all 
means find one—but find it outside of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. The true ideal of the Christian Church is‘ 
unity of purpose, with a variety of organization; and the world 
does need one large vigorous. denomination with an itinerant 
ministry. 

Itinerancy tends to preserve orthodoxy, as heresy is far less 
profitable to an itinerant preacher than to one who can sur- 
round himself with a body of sympathizing heretics. . It tends 
to industry; for every preacher is called upon to give an ac- 
count of his stewardship annually, and is dependent for suce- 
cess largely upon a general as well as a local reputation, and 
cannot afford to be idle. It tends to connectional power, which 
Protestant Christendom much needs. 

For these reasons we are willing to forego the advantages of 
a few permanent pastorates—how few, indeed !—and, while 
other denominations work their machinery, will endeavor to 
work ours, believing that it .is the gift of Providence, and de- 
signed to be mighty in spreading “scriptural holiness over these 
lands.” 

The Methodist Episcopal Church is a vitality. It is an or- 
ganization, not an aggregation. Organizations must fight con- 
stantly for existence. The lower laws of nature are against 
them, and the higher laws prevail only by resisting the lower. 
There is more discussion of ecclesiastical government in the 
Methodist newspapers of a single month than there would be 
in ten years if their government were simply congregational. 
But so long as an organization is successful and provides for 
the comfort and good of its individual constituents, it will be 
likely to enjoy an esprit du corps, and, though constantly 
losing from its number many who are not in harmony with 
it, will secure efficiency and growth. If the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, highly organized as it is, did not lose from its 
fold many both ministers and membera, it would be a strong 
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symptom of degeneracy! This we say without even a latent re- 
proach toward any who leave. On the other hand, in the great 
sisterhood of evangelical denominations men should seek the 
machinery by which they can gain and accomplish the most 
good. It is probable that the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
America since its origin has introduced to the Christian pro- 
fession nearly, if not quite, as many, both members and min- 
isters, who have gone irto other folds, as those who have 
remained under its own banner. It might tone down its doc- 
trine and usages so as to retain nearly all its converts, but in 
such a case it would have proportionally Jess to retain! Also, 
it has now reached a condition when it begins to receive as 
well as to give. Union with such an organization ought not 
to be merely a matter of heredity or of accident. Those who 
wish to fight on the water join the navy; those who wish to 
fight on the land join the army. Let those who wish to join 
and work a strong connectional Church with an itinerant min- 
istry join the Methodists, and those who want what they call 
a “settled ministry” certainly can find several folds exactly 
suited to their demands. 

In no one fact does the remarkable vitality of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church exhibit itself more than in the original inde- 
pendence of and dissimilarity to the civil government of the 
nation. Careful observers of history perceive that it is im- 
possible for two great powers to affect a people at the same 
time without becoming similar in spirit and form. When 
the Roman empire, under Constantine, embraced Christian- 
ity, it was necessary for one or both to yield, so that they 
eould embody the wishes of the same people. Both yielded 
almost equally. The empire gave up its pagan customs, and 
the Church gave up its republicanism. James Bruce, D.C. L., 
well says in his work on “The Holy Empire*:” “Since the 
ecclesiastical organization could not be identical with the civil, 
it became its counterpart. Suddenly called from danger and 
ignominy to the seat of power, and finding her inexperience 
perplexed by a sphere of actions vast and varied, the Church 
was compelled to frame herself upon the model of the secular 
administration.” 

The historian seems here, all unconscious of the fact, to be 
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uttering a broader truth. History never repeats itself in phe- 
nomena, but continually repeats itself in principle. It is practi- 
cally impossible for a Church to flourish without conforming 
itself in its government to the usages of the people. The preva- 
lent Roman Catholic usages are inharmonious with republican 
interests, and therefore in a republic the more intensely Ro- 
man Catholic a man is the less patriotic is he, and the contrary. 
If civilization engenders republics—and we certainly believe it 
does—then Roman Catholicism must become weak, or modify 
its usages. If all the evangelical Protestants in the United 
States should unite in one ecclesiastical organizatiun—a thing 
not at all improbable for the twentieth century—the govern- 
ment of the combined body will be strikingly analogous with 
the contemporary government of the nation, whatever that 
may be. 

Till within ten years the Methodist Church was governed 
by its ministers. Many of them seldom, if ever, voted in 
political elections; not one in a thousand of them had any 
political training, and the Church could develop with com- 
parative independence of the State. Now every General Con- 
ference has a large number of trained politicians. We use 
the word in its honorable sense, and protest against the de- 
basement of the term. All of these men have participated in 
American political duties, in town, city, State, or national 
legislative bodies. Some are or have been judges of various 
grades, and some executive officers. They are all not only fa- 
milar with the usages of a republic, but saturated with its 
. spirit. Now, no man can be a republican in State, and a 
monarchist in Church. It is an inconceivable phenomenon— 
except as a lusus nature. And he isa very poor observer 
who does not see the effects of our civil training and character 
in the growing assimilation of our Church to our country. If 
any ask for evidence, we would refer them to the changes that 
have taken place in our forms of church trials, and to the 
reported systems of judicature recommended at the last General 
Conference. 

Now, fortunately—perhaps, providentially—the government 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church has some general features 
strikingly similar to that of the American Republic. It is not 
Congregationalism. That is somewhat like what the secession- 
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ists would have desired had they been faithful to their princi- 
ple of secession—a mere disunited agglomeration of States, 
counties, and townships, without federation, or so loosely 
federated as to have no general authority. To us it seems 
like liberty run mad. Presbyterianism is instinctively seek- 
ing an increase in its federative capacity, showing, what it has 
always manifested, a hearty sympathy with the American 
civil government. In America now the tide in- State and 
Church is against secession, against disunion, against magnify- 
ing State rights, or the right of parts or sections, so as to make 
the great whole imbecile; and in favor of fraternity and of a 
strong government, exercised by men who shall be subject to 
law and strictly responsible. Our Church has a grand basis 
for the development of these principles. The nation is a won- 
derful system of wheels. A great three-rimmed wheel, legis- 
lative, judicial, executive, is the general Government; within 
that, about fifty smaller three-rimmed wheels, the States ; within 
each of them, an indefinite number of solid-rimmed wheels, the 
counties ; within each of these, several solid wheels, the town- 
ships—all moving by the same spirit and the same direction. 
It is the strongest government in the world, because the nature 
of the whole is in the germ—as of the oak or of the man—all 
its parts are homogeneous. 

Similar is the complex unity of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. First, if we look at the outside, we have the twelve, 
more or less, bishops, somewhat like the justices of the Supreme 
Court, elected for life, and invested with a well-defined and 
strictly limited judicial, executive, and supervisory authority. . 
No ecclesiastical officers above these bishops or judges seem 
to be necessary. Below them come the Annual Conferences, 
which have much, and probably ought to have more, independ- 
ent power, like the American States; below them, the District 
Conferences, like the counties; below them, the Quarterly 
Conferences—townsbips or cities. All these should be imbued 
with one spirit. All should act in harmony, and should have 
a homogeneous nature, 

We should not press a theory into extremes simply for rhe- 
torical effect. Things that grow are better than things that are 
made. But as these two institutions, each about one hundred 
years old, mature together. on the same soil, they must 
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naturally become more and more alike. The State is, and 
ought to be more, republican. But still, though republican 
in central idea, the civil government has many appointed 
officers, and maintains itself by authority, and according to 
law. The judges, members of the cabinet, officers of the army 
and navy, and many others, are appointed, and must obey. 
There is a judicious admixture of elections and appointments, 
and the principle of elections should be admitted only 
just far enough in theory to prevent the Government from 
becoming autocratic, or beyond the prompt reach of popular 
opinion. So, in the Church, all the officers ought not to be 
elective. The same combination of popular and responsible 
dependence and authority should be sought. If the Church 
government needs greater popularization, it is certainly in 
the elementary institutions, nearest to the primal source 
of authority. The stewards might, with propriety, be 
elected by the membership who had attained the proper age. 
Class-leaders might be nominated by the preacher in charge, 
and confirmed by the Quarterly Conference. The Annual 
Conference might safely be allowed to designate the number 
of presiding elders’ districts, within certain assigned limits. 
Trustees might be prohibited from mortgaging church property 
without the consent of the membership, to be obtained by a 
process that would be sure to secure deliberation, and a 
thorough understanding of the subject. The eligibility of 
women to some of these offices, and the establishment of other 
offices for women, might, with propriety, be clearly defined in 
our fundamental law. All these things are not suggested for 
the purpose of “tinkering the Discipline,’ as those say who 
seem incapable of learning any thing or forgetting any thing— 
but to provide for increased vitality and usefulness. 

To bring this about the General Conference ought to be re- 
lieved of a great part of its ceremonial and perfunctory work. 
The amount of time wasted in bandying compliments and 
getting its business sifted and put into shape, is enormous ; 
while the attention given to earnest deliberation is far too 
small. We have endeavored thus plainly to steer between 
the stupidity of conservatism and the noisy immaturity of 
radicalism, and to show that, while the great essential pillars of 
our Church economy are right, wany of the smaller attach- 
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ments need great changes. This, if it is a fact, is gratifying, 
for it indicates at the same time both safety and prosperity. 
What needs many changes is not worth saving: what needs 
no changes is dead. 





Art. Il.—MYSTICISM. 


NEVER was there an age when what is true in Mysticism 
needed emphatic assertion more than it does to-day. The gen- 
eral drift of thought is antagonistic to the spiritual and the 
eternal. Science, and by this word is generally understood the 
material and economic province, absorbs in itself all thought 
and investigation, and thus proves a very Minotaur, consum- 
ing numberless noble souls. It seems taken for granted that 
there is no science of the spiritual, that philosophy is a delu- 
sion, and that religion, to say the best of it, is a weakness of 
noble minds. 

If, then, all the work of philosophy in the past is not utterly 
valueless—if it is not a mere search after truth, and vain be- 
sides—if its march through the ages has not left behind it a 
Golgotha—if religion is not the invention of man—if its varied 
forms are not equally valueless and equally misleading—if, 
finally, God is not an empty dream of humanity—then it be- 
hooves us to set forth spiritual truth with the same persistent 
reiteration which they employ who behold in matter the be- 
ginning and the end of all research and of all science. 

On the other hand, we may assert that the term science 
cannot be monopolized by physical research, or limited to 
results reached by alembic and microscope, or circumscribed — 
by the domain of matter. There is a science of the invisible 
as well as of the visible, just as reliable, and, in its way, equal- 
ly thorough. In truth, there is a science of faith, one, as Van 
Oosterzee declares, “of which the life of faith forms the source 
and root, or, if you will, the principle and starting-point.” 
Still further he says, “ The true Christian can come, by the way 
of a living faith in Christ, to a knowledge and certainty of God 
and divine things, which is, in its nature, second to no other.” 
All knowledge ends in mystery, physical science like every 
other; and the advantage of a spiritual philosophy is, that it 
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carries up the loose threads of ultimate physical science into 
the hand of God, and thus gives an adequate solution of all these 
mysteries. Every branch of physical science comes to this 
ultima Thule, as Ulrici has so admirably shown in his “ Got¢ 
und die Natur,” and thus places in our hands the proof of the 
divine. 

The spiritual world, then, is existent as really as the material, 
and has its laws, as inflexible as those which determine the mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies. In like manner, we must insist, 
that religion has its raison d’etre as much as any other constant 
phenomenon of human history. The shallow view of the de- 
istic period of the last century, which declared religion and 
the Church to be the work of priestcraft, is held no longer by 
those who have followed the course of philosophic thought. 

Schleiermacher, in bis matchless way, and the philosophers 
of Germany, have showed the world that religion, the State, 
and art are powers that be, and are “ordained of God.” 
Even Comte provided for the religious nature of man. Feuer- 
bach apotheosized humanity, and Fiske, in the wake of Strauss, 
makes an exposition of the religious sentiment, and chants “ Near- 
er, my God, to thee,” as a hymn of obedience to Cosmic Law. 

The term Mysticism, it must be admitted, is in bad repute. 
Mystic is one of those vague epithets of reproach which men 
hurl at those they disapprove, while yet attaching no very 
definite meaning to the same. It has an evil sense as well as 
a good one, and, it must be confessed, the evil association is 
often most prominent to the mind when the term is used. The 
Germans have two terms applicable to the general subject, Mys- 
tik, expressive of approval, and Mysticismus, of disapproval, 
It would avoid much confusion if we had in the Engiish lan- 
guage terms thus related and yet expressive of widely different 
phenomena, Since this is not the case, we must be coutent to 

‘speak of a true and a false Mysticism. Sack, in his “ Christ- 
liche Polemik,” makes the distinction just spoken of; for while 
Mysticismus is one form of separatism, Mystik he declares to 
be profoundly Christian. So, more definitely still, Nitzsch de- 
clares in his “System of Christian Doctrine,” “that the re- 
ligious man, the man of faith, is, as such, a Mystic, for he in 
whose consciousness God does not appear certainly does not 
feel God, nor can he know or honor him; but he who only 
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thinks him, without loving him and becoming pure in heart, 
cannot know him vitally; much less can he behold him 
spiritually who desires to see him with the outward sense. 
The inner life of religion is ever Mysticism.” 

In exact accordance, then, with these views, we hold most 
emphatically that a true Mysticism is a normal and a sublime 
form of human thought and feeling; that it is a nobler and a 
truer development than that level common sense so much 
extolled; that it gives free play to that sense of mystery which 
we cannot escape if we would; that it is grounded in a pro- 
founder philosophy even than those can offer who assume tu 
scout it. Still more, a true Mysticism alone can satisfy the 
religious nature of man, and place him en rapport with 
things invisible and eternal. Religion deals with those veri- 
ties which, though unseen, are the most real of all, and which 
are apprehended most completely by the true Mystic. The 
Scriptures are full of these mystical elements, for even Paul, 
the logician, constantly deals in them. But John is the true 
Mystic above all, the normal type of the profoundest relig- 
ious thought and experience. The eagle is his symbol, soaring 
toward the sun of truth, in the words of the medieval hymn: 


“Quo nee vates nec propheta 
Evolavit altius.”’ 


Let us ask, in the first place, what is the objective point of 
Mysticism—what is the goal of the Mystic’s search ? 

First and always it is God. It seeks to gain access to the 
divine in the most direct way. It yearns after communion 
with him who is the ground of all being, and the source of all 
life. Erdmann, the philosopher of Halle, classifies the Mystics 
as speculative, practical, and-theosophic. But the determinant 
attribute of Mysticism after all is practical, and it is this life- 
interest which is the center of the whole. The speculative 
form, of which he makes Eckhart a representative, is equally 
practical ; but, in addition, this form seeks to vindicate itself at 
the bar of reason. It desires toshow that communion with God 
is the demand of the intellect, as well as of the heart. Ruys- 
broek, whom he presents as a representative of the practical 
form of Mysticism, is no more so really than Suso and Tauler, 
whom he locates in the first division. So the theosophic Mys- 
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tic, as he makes Beehme to be, is fundamentally and of set 
purpose practical; but his form of statement is over-loaded 
with physical, and even alchemistic, modes of expression. 

In every form, then, and in every age, Mysticism has been a 
search after God, or an attempt to frame what Bernard called 
an “itinerary of the soul to God.” The same thing has been 
claimed for philosophy, but it cannot be asserted in the same 
sense. Philosophy, it is true, seeks to answer the great ques- 
tions of freedom, immortality, and God; but Mysticism aims 
in its sublime flight directly and always at the divine. Even 
in its perverted forms the same assertion holds good. In the 
ecstasy of Plotinus and the intellectual intuition of Schelling, 
in the pantheistic reveries of the Brethren of the Free Spirit, 
and the scarcely less definite pantheism of Fichte’s “ Way to 
the Blessed Life,” we trace the irrepressible instinct that leads 
the human soul up to its source. 

Mysticism has ever been a reaction from formalisin and dog- 
matism in religion. When Christian men have been reliant 
upon the letter, the Mystic has always exalted the Spirit. 
When the Church has been content with mere dogmatic state- 
ment and intellectual orthodoxy, the Mystic revival has come, 
to rehabilitate its spiritual life and send new streams of power 
along its arid channels. 

Especially was this true in the Middle Ages. The Gothie 
cathedral of scholasticism rose in proportion and grace as the 
centuries passed away; its pinnacles and spires caught the 
sunlight far up in air, and we look upon the edifice with 
wonder to-day. But the windows were darkenec, the clear- 
story had no openings toward heaven, and the altars lacked 
incense. Then came Mysticism with its immediacy, its in- 
ward light, and its ecstatic experiences. Faith was exalted 
above reason, experience above theology, vision above logie, 
and, in general, life above theory. Instead of the cathedral 
became the conventicle, without furniture and without adorn- 
ment; but it was open to the sky, and crowded with worship- 
ers in spirit and in truth. Like all reactions, it was excessive, 
and often destructive; but, on the whole, far more healthful in 
its excess of life than the stagnation which preceded it. 

In fact, there were times preceding the Reformation when 
the true Church was with the Mystics, rather than with the 
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proud hierarchy which ever thrust the priest between the indi- 
vidual soul and Christ. Certainly, as Ullmann hasso well shown, 
they were the reformers before the Reformation. Over against 
the objectivity of scholasticism they emphasized subjectivity ; 
over against the priesthood they exalted the rights of the indi- 
vidual believer; over against the opus operatum they pointed to 
the ideal significance of the rites of the Church: in fine, they 
were the exponents of internalism, individuality, and liberty. 
They accomplished by internal development what the Refor- 
mation did by revolutionary acts. 

Again, a hundred years after Luther, a new dogmatism be- 
gan to reign in the Protestant Church, and a new scholasticism 
was introduced, careful only for orthodoxy, and neglectful of 
spiritual life. Then the shoemaker of Gérlitz began to be the 
subject of illuminations, and to write out thoughts which even 
Hegel praises for their speculative depths. The exhortation 
of the magistrates, “to stick to his last,’ was all in vain; 
and so, amidst the rubbish of his mystical shop, quicksilver, 
sulphur, and the rest, shines the Aurora of a spiritual 
morning. 

So, again, when England was slumbering in spiritual sloth, 
and the Established Church with its ministers had become 
faithless, and even practical skepticism reigned supreme, ac- 
cording to the testimony of such various authorities as Southey, 
Isaac Taylor, and Archbishop Manning, the Wesleyan Refor- 
mation came, the soberest, and so the truest, Mysticism 
of all. 

Thus Mysticism is ever practical in motive and final cause, 
whatever may be the method pursued. The highest object of 
human thought, the eternal goal of human longing, the rest 
of the human spirit, God, is the terminus a quo and the term- 
inus ad quem of the Mystic’s search. 

We may see, then, secondly, of what value the study of 
Mysticism is to us. Preger, in a new monograph upon this 
subject, writes :— 


The history of Mysticism is said to be only a clinic history, 
but mayhap all found here is not sickness: perhaps the German 
Mysticism in the Middle Ages is one of the great steps of devel- 
opment in the history of the religious and spiritual life of our peo- 
ple; and perhaps those are right who see in this one of the most 
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significant preparations for the German Reformation ; perhaps 
those also who claim to have found in it the cradle of German 
philosophy. 

So, also, Martensen, in his “ Meister Eckhart,” writes :— 

Christian Mysticism is not only a most significant form of piety, 
and the religious life a peculiar religious growth, rooting in the 
depths of the feeling and the heart, but it is at the same time a 
form of speculative theology. So far is Mysticism, according to 
its innermost nature, from being antagonistic to reason, that we, 
claim for it rather an important place in the history of religious 
speculation itself. 


That these estimates are not exaggerated may be seen in the 
fact that here is a tendency which ever emerges in the history 
of human thought and feeling. In some of its forms, either 
genuine or perverted, its representatives stand forth in almost 
every age. That which associates these men together, and 
which links men otherwise so diverse in all respects, must be 
a constant factor of humanity, must be grounded in our com- 
mon nature, must be the outgrowth of an instinct, if you 
please, which characterizes man as such. As a study of hu- 
man nature it demands our attention, if we would not be less 
cosmopolitan than the Roman Terence. Besides, a closer ex- 
amination will discover to us great truths under paradoxical 
forms of expression, and the highest spiritual utterances, 
though it may be in a barbaric dress; in fine, food for the 
spiritual sustenance of the children of light—very pearls, which 
are ever trodden under the feet of the multitude. In Eckhart 
one may study Mysticism in its deepest forms. Whoever 
has compassed him has gained an insight into essential Mys- 
ticism. Martensen says of him: “He is in the circle of 
German Mystics the most prominent form, the master of the 
whole school, in whom Mysticism presents itself in its strong- 
est originality.” And yet the most competent authorities 
deny that the charge of pantheism, so often attached to him, 
is a just one. His pantheism is not in the thought which he 
would present, but simply in the form of expression as viewed 
in the light of modern thought. Eckhart, were he living in 
our day, would use more guarded expressions, and repudiate 
the charge of pantheism with indignation. Ruysbroek, who 
belongs to the same stand-point with Eckhart, Suso, and 
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Tauler, defines four classes of so-called Mystics, against whose 
principles he cannot express himself with too great indigna- 
tion. The first class assert that they belong to the Divine Es- 
sence, and that they are superior to the Spirit of God; the 
second assert that they are divine by nature; the third de- 
clare themselves divine sons of God in the same sense as 
Christ was; while the fourth are nihilists, declaring that nei- 
ther themselves nor God have any real existence. So we sce 
that the lines were drawn then, and, closely as the expressions 
of these men trend upon pantheism, in our view they were 
yet not chargeable with it. 

Let us look at some of the questionable statements of Mas- 
ter Eckhart, which, we are sure, can be vindicated as full of 
speculative truth, and the utterances of a deep Christian ex- 
perience. 

Much fault has been found with this utterance of his: “God 
in himself was not God—in the creature only hath he become 
God.” We may grant that this is not strictly true, yet in Eck- 
hart’s design it is only a bold form of statement of the well- 
known distinction in theology, and which solves many perplex- 
ing questions regarding the attributes of God per se, and God 
in relation to the world. Eckhart is only emphasizing the 
thought that the divine seeks manifestation in the creature- 
world, and obeys the ethical imperative of Jove. This yearn- 
ing of the divine after his creatures is surely rational, and 
scriptural, too, for Christ himself asserted “that likewise joy 
shall be in heaven over one sinner that repenteth.” It is really 
not as bold a statement as that of the Christian lady into whose 
heart the Scotch Dr. Brown dropped the relentless question : 
“ Janet, what should you say if, after all he has done for you, 
God should let you-drop into hell?” 

The profound answer was: “ E’en’s he likes; if he does, he’ll 
lose mair than I’Il do.” 

He is charged with teaching the doctrine of emanation, as 
he uses the term. But he explains creation as an outflow of 
the creature mediated by the divine will. 

He says, in various forms of expression, “The eye whereby I 
inwardly see God is the same eye whereby God inwardly sees 
me.” But he is here speaking of the “spark,” or ganster, of 
the soul, the uncreated essential reason, which is God within 
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us. In other cases this expression is to be explained by his 
theory of perception, according to which he would assert that the 
uniorf of the thing perceived with the soul is so intimate that 
soul and thing become one. In fact, he says on one occasion, 
“ Eye is wood, and wood is my eye.” Surely, all want of dis- 
tinction between the soul and God is denied, when he says in 
this immediate connectien, “ Soul is God, and God is soul, and, 
in the actuality of its seeing, God and soul persist in one essence. 
Still each remains what it is, although they become one in the¢ 
actuality of seeing.” One more quotation will suffice to vindi- 
cate Eckhart from the charge of pantheism. “ How is it with 
the soul lost in God? May it find itself or not? And although 
it sinks and sinks in the eternity of the divine essence, it can 
yet never grasp the ground. Therefore has God left it a little 
point, whereby it returns into itself, and finds itself, and con- 
fesses itself creature.” He says somewhere, “ God and I are 
one in knowing;” a thought which Hegel has made his own, 
with all the consequences, in his “ Philosophy of Religion.” But 
what has already been said about perception will assure us that 
he does not mean it in the pantheistic sense. Besides, he is 
speaking from the heart of the scholastic premise that thought 
and being are one, as well as emphasizing, perhaps one-sidedly, 
the fact of the divine substrate of human thought and human 
personality. When he says, “ The inner voice is the voice of 
God,” we readily acquiesce ; but when he passes from the eth- 
ical to the intellectual reciprocity of the human and the divine, 
we lag behind him, 

When he says, “ The heavenly Father produces his only- 
begotten Son in himself and in me—for I am one with him— 
he cannot exclude me,” we shake our heads in disapproval. 
Yet as sober a theologian as Cudworth has the same thought 
of the Christian soul becoming a Christ, and it is not far to 
seek a Scripture analogue in “Christ in you.” 

The two great thoughts with which the Mystic deals are 
renunciation of self and obedience to God. These are con- 
fessed to be practical duties by the soberest Christian of to-day. 
Without the former we have not met the first condition of 
the Christian life, and opened the way to implicit obedience. 
“Then shall a man,” says Eckhart, “ be truly poor, when he 
is as free from his creature-will as he was before he was born. 
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He alone hath true spiritual poverty who wills nothing, knows 
nothing, desires nothing.” It has sometimes been demanded 
of the Christian that his will should be so entirely acqui€scent 
in the divine that he should consent to be damned, were it the 
will of God. It certainly is not an adequate mode of state- 
ment, and all of truth which it contains is expressed in Eck- 
hart’s account of the beggar. 

“What if God were to cast thee into hell?” said the 
scholar. 

“Cast me into hell? His goodness holds him back there- 
from. Yet if he did, I should have two arms to embrace 
him withal. One arm is true humility, and therewith am I 
one with his holy humanity. And witlr the right arm of love, 
that joineth his holy Godhead, I would embrace him, so he 
must come with me into hell likewise. And even so, I would 
sooner be in hell and have God, than in heaven and not have 
him.” 

Suso, who has been called the Minnesinger of divine love, 
was wont to say—thus nniting in one formula the two elements 
of renunciation and obedience-—“ A man of true self-abandon- 
ment must be wnbuilt from the creature, érbuilt with Christ, 
and overbuilt into the Godhead.” 

Much has been said about the mystic trance—the ecstasies 
which sometimes overmaster the subject of divine illumination. 
Such experiences do not seem wholly unlikely or abnormal, 
An undue yearning for these spiritual delights is deprecated by 
the better class of Mystics; and Jeremy Taylor says, “ It is not 
discretion in a servant to hasten to his meal and snatch at the 
refreshment of visions—unions and abstractions.” Bernard of 
Clairvaux also seeks for peace, and joy, and charity to all men, 
and leaves “ the high hills to the harts and the climbing goats.” 
Still Henry More makes the titting distinction when he writes, 
“To such enthusiasm as is but the triumph of the soul of man, 
inebriated, as it were, with the delicious sense of the divine 
life, that blessed Root and Original of all holy wisdom and 
virtue, I am as much a friend as I am to the vulgar, fanatical 
enthusiasm a professed enemy.” 

Surely if scientific. discovery and the dawn of intellectual 
‘truth upon the soul have kindled raptures such as we know to be 
real, much more might it be reasonable to suppose that spiritual 
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truth and accomplished communion with God would thrill the 
inmost soul in a manner unknown on any lower plane. If Ar- 
chimedes’ Eureka, and Pythagoras’s hecatomb are only faint 
expressions of intellectual joy; if Kepler cried out in rapture, 
“O God, I think thy thoughts after thee!” and Newton was 
unmanned by his discovery of universal gravitation, surely Suso’s 
visions are not wholly incredible, nor Boehme’s two revelations, 
nor the Contemplation of the Victorines. They may be, and 
probably are, exaggerations; the spiritual equilibrium is not 
maintained, as might be expected; things are not viewed in 
“the dry light” of reason ; but still we insist that these high 
experiences are not wholly delusion, and have their rational 
ground in the depths of the human soul. 

Thirdly, Mysticism is far more to us than a study of one 
phase of human thought and feeling, or than a stadium of the 
philosophic development of mankind. It is a matter of the 
greatest practical interest to us—in fact, no other than this: 
May we know God and hold intimate personal communion 
with him? The yearning of the race after the divine and our 
misery without him show the practical issues of the question. 
It is the highest and deepest of all, compared with which all 
other investigations are of but little account. Whatever else 
Revelation is given to accomplish, the focus of Scripture truth 
is here. 

Mysticism, then, brings us back to the conviction deeply 
rooted in the human soul, that God is accessible to us. It 
scouts the philosophy of Nescience, which Hamilton brought 
forward, and which Mansel pushed to the limits of absurdity. 
It scoffs at the doctrine of the relativity of knowledge, certainly 
so far as regards God, and asserts adequate knowledge, though 
it be partial and finite. The Mystic laughs to scorn “The 
Limits of Religious Thought,” and deems it, as it truly is, one 
of the most pernicious of books. If he must choose between the 
two, he would sooner take to his heart Hegel’s “ Philosophy of 
Religion.” If the doctrine of relativity is to be accepted at 
all, it is to be taken as a truism, namely, we can know only so 
far as we have the capacity to know. Ulrici says in “Glauben 
und Wissen” :— 

The attribute conditioned, as applied to our knowledge, is quali- 
tative,a peculiarity of our knowing, but by no means a quantitative - 

Fourtn Series, Vor. XXX.—27 
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limitation of the same through another. Thus no real existence 
is excluded from our cognition, but every existent thing, without 
exception, may be known by us if it meets the conditions of our 
cognition. 


Therefore, as consciousness is the sine gua non of perception 
in all other cases, it is no less so as regards the divine. Men 
may juggle as they will with the ding an sich, and deny our 
knowledge, since we cannot escape consciousness ; it is, never- 
theless, true that we do have real knowledge of the thing in per- 
ception, and of God, as of allelse. Thus, as Maurice well says, 
* We cannot discover the Eternal and Infinite, but he discov- 
ers himself.” The Divine Orb rises above the horizon of con- 
sciousness, illuminating the whole field, and giving knowledge 
of himself. Along with the self-consciousness and the world- 
consciousness, as the philosophers say, is a God-consciousness, 
This is of the nature of an instinct, or, rather, it is an intuition, 
capable of being crushed out, on the one hand, or of being de- 
veloped, on the other. Thus this religious consciousness may 
become at last communion. Thus, too, on philosophic grounds, 
we may assert an elevated and immediate consciousness of God. 
The declaration of Paul, “In him we live, and move, and have 
our being,” is the profoundest philosophic truth. The vision of 
God in Malebranche is not the exact truth, but infinitely nearer 
the same than that deistic transcendence which is so fearful of 
pantheism as to give no place to the sister truth of the divine 
Immanence. Paul asserts the same most definitely in saying, 
“ He is not far from every one of us,” and routs all the advo- 
cates of Nescience by declaring the search after God, the feel- 
ing after him, and the finding at last. 

Turning now from these general considerations, which may 
be called philosophic, let us consider those which are specific- 
ally Christian. The postulate of Scripture, the thought which 
is ever prominent throughout the New Testament, is that of 
man’s knowledge of God, and the possibility, yea, necessity, 
of communion with him. If Revelation is not to be vapored 
away into mere external truth, itis to be estimated after 
the words of Christ when he says, “This is life eternal, that 
they might know thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ, 
whom thou hast sent.” The words of Paul are to the same 
effect: “The things which God hath prepared for them that 
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love him, ... God hath revealed them unto us by his Spirit ;” 
or, better still, the words of John: “Every one that loveth is 
born of God, and knoweth God.” 

Of course, all this is true only of those who have met the 
conditions of Christian faith, and have entered into communion 
with God, even though it be in but an initial stage and a ger- 
minal experience. The proud, unbelieving world is excluded 
from such a knowledge by its self-maintained incapacity to re- 
ceive it, as Paul tells us, “The natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God,... because they are spiritually 
discerned.” 

Now, all this is the central core of Mysticism. These are the 
thoughts in which the Mystic delights, and which he seeks to 
verify in his daily experience. 

The lessons of Mysticism are lessons for this present time, 
because of our continual proneness to sink down to the plane 
of naturalism and worldliness, and forget the teachings of our 
divine Master. The great want of the Church to-day is a pro- 
founder apprehension of the basal truths of spiritual life, and a 
translation of the same into individual experience. The mass 
of Christians seem to hold the profounder truths of Scripture 
speculatively, and fail to apprehend their deepest meaning. 
They have some knowledge of God, but not an intimate and un- 
intermittent communion. They take the utterances of the Sav- 
iour and of inspired men at a vast discount, often appropriating 
into their experience only the lowest potency of spiritual life. 
The declarations of Scripture and the great privileges there pro- 
claimed must be taken up into our experience, and the test of 
use applied to them. They enunciate great facts of spiritual 
life. They are but a dead letter, unless we verify them in daily 
use. The Scriptures state spiritual facts to us as a scientific 
work states physical truth. They give us the conditions upon 
which their facts may be verified in personal experience, with- 
out which, indeed, they cannot be verified at all. 

Now, the great mass of the Christian world does not, we 
think, verify spiritual truth in this manner. Hence the weak- 
ness of the Church, and the feeble life of believers ; hence the 
failure of the Church to impress upon the world a conviction of 
the great doctrines of spiritual life which the Master has placed 
in its possession. 
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Let us turn to the Mysticism of John. “God is light; ” and 
what other function has light than to reveal itself and all things 
upon which it falls? Still further, this light is not inaccessi- 
ble, because it has been manifested in the human sphere 
through his Son; and, yet more, the end of man’s existence is 
to have fellowship with this life and this light. 

Now, this is not to be accomplished by purely intellectual 
processes. We can never get beyond ourselves by mere 
thought, though it be Titanic. Plotinus cannot teach us how 
we may reach God by his ecstasy, for the dv@o¢ vdov does not 
bathe in the light of the divine; nor can Schelling lift us to 
the divine manifestation by his intellectual intuition, although 
in his Erlangen lectures he woos us to a renunciation that 
sounds strangely like the Christian. They give us but an ignis- 
fatuus, a creation of the imagination. The true mystical, 
the practical way, is the only way to climb to God. Love is 
the solvent word, and John speaks it when he says, “ Every 
one that loveth is born of God, and knoweth God”; or, neg- 
atively, “he that loveth not, knoweth not God.” The words 
of Pascal are familiar, “The things of this world must be 
known to be loved, but the things of God must be loved to 
be known.” Plotinus claimed to have reached hig serene 
height only twice in his life; and Schelling declares that such 
experience is not for the mass of men, but accorded only to the 
innermost circle of the initiated. The true Mystic, however, 
declares that the revelation of God to the soul of man through 
love and obedience is for all—equally for the peasant and the 
philosopher—yea, more frequently granted to the former than 
the latter, because he can. more easily put himself in relation 
to the revealing God. 

Thus the vision of God is to be gained from no intellectual 
Himmalaya; the philosopher may pile Ossa upon Pelion in 
vain: he cannot scale the heavenly heights. But to the loving 
soul God reveals himself. The glory of a conscious commun- 
ion irradiates the soul. Rapture untold, and well nigh too 
much for mortal soul to bear, becomes at times its portion; as 
the Rabbins say that Moses died because of the kiss of God; 
and even in these prosaic modern days, Fletcher, of Made- 
ley, cried out, “withhold thy hand, O God, lest the vessel 
burst.” 
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The two imperative demands which Mysticism has always 
made are abnegation of self, and thus of sin—and then entire 
consecration to God. What else than this does Christianity 
demand of its disciples in every age? There is nothing in the 
Mystics that plows deeper into the soul than the words of 
Christ himself. Self, which is the fountain of sin, the tap- 
root of transgression, is struck at by that grand maxim with 
which the Sermon on the Mount begins, and which contains 
Christianity in nuce: “Blessed are the poor in spirit; for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 

Another utterance of the Saviour which recalls the Mystic 
death of self is this: “‘ Whoever will lose his life for my sake 
shall find it.” 

We know these statements are truisms in the Christian 
world, often on our tongues, and deemed axiomatic. But we 
do not fully believe them; we do not act as if they were lit- 
erally true; we do not conduct our lives in accordance with 
their deep meaning. We come short of the fullness of Chris- 
tian truth, and rarely verify it in our experience. Self is not 
slain; we do not ascend “ dying-wise,” as the Mystics say; or, 
again, make it our motto with others, “<ntrorswm ascendere,” 
and thus pave the way for entire consecration to God, where- 
by the Mystic “sets his feet in a large room.” We aim at the 
gifts of God, rather than God himself, forgetting that with 
him we have all. A Kempis gives a conversation between 
the soul and Christ, in which Tholuck imitates him in his 
“ Hours of Christian Devotion,” wherein this lesson is taught 
to the believer. 

Madam Guyon also sings :— 

“The love of thee flows just as much 
As that of ebbing self subsides; 


Our hearts, their scantiness is such, 
Bear not the conflict of two rival tides.” 


When the Christian reaches this point, he knows the full 
meaning of the Saviour’s utterance: “If the Son, therefore, 
shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed,” for deliberation 
gives place to unquestioning obedience, and formal becomes 
real freedom. 

In view of all this, it may be asserted that we need a Mys- 
tic revival in the Christian Church. There is no danger in 
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Mysticism, as long as it adheres to the word of God, and keeps 
from aberration thereby. The errors of Mysticism have 
always arisen from neglect of this chart, given to guide the 
mariner over the sea of life. If we cleave to revealed truth, 
we shall be saved from one-sided subjectivity and from a mor- 
bid introspection as well. 

Lastly, the only hope of a union in the future of the severed 
members of the body of Christ, which is his Church, is to 
be found in a deeper, spiritual life in a mystic union with 
Christ. On the basis of dogmas and creeds we shall never 
come together ; but when our hearts shall all beat responsive 
to the highest and deepest spiritual truth, when we shall all 
work harmoniously under the impulse of Christian love, when, 
in fine, the Mysticism of St. John shall take deep root in all 
the disciples of Christ, then the subduing power of divine love 
will draw us together, and the dissensions of Christendom will 
forever cease. It must be thus, for Mysticism seeks to live a life 
“hid with Christ, in God.” 
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Axt. IIL—SCHLIEMANN’S TROJAN RESEARCHES, 


Troy and its Remains; A Narrative of Researches and Discoveries made on the 
Site of Ilium, and in the Trojan Plain. By Dr. Henry ScHLIEMANN. Trans- 
lated, with the Author’s Sanction, Edited by Parr Suits, B. A., Author of 
the ‘History of the Ancient World,” and of the ‘ Student’s Ancient History 
of the East.” With Map, Plans, Views, and Cuts, representing Five Hundred 
Objects of Antiquity Discovered on the Site. 8vo., pp. lv.and392. New York: 
Scribner, Welford, & Armstrong. 1876. 

THE present century is certainly an age of archeological dis- 

covery unrivaled in its results by any preceding period of equal 

length. Indeed, it may be asserted without exaggeration that 
the fruits of the most recent investigations in this domain are 
not thrown into the shade by the brilliant successes attained in 
the realm of scientific research, or in that of useful invention. 

Had nothing more been accomplished than the reconstruction 

of a great part of the geography of the ancient world previously 

misunderstood, this would, in itself, have constituted a valuable 

acquisition. But this incidental gain is, in fact, of minor im- 

portance in comparison with the light that has been so copi- 

ously shed upon the manners and customs, the language, and 
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especially the history, of the men and women of remote gener- 
ations. It is no small thing, by the uncovering of an ancient 
site, to be brought face to face with the civilization of two or 
three thousand years ago; still Jess is it an insignificant prize 
that is won, when the clew of the apparently indecipherable 
monumental records is obtained, and a riddle is solved that 
clears up the difficulties of alphabet and language, compelling 
inscribéd slabs and bricks to give up the long-treasured secret 
of a forgotten history. ( 

At what a prodigious expenditure of time, thought, and 
money these ends have been attained, we all know. The ex- 
cavation of even a limited area, when the accumulated débris 
of centuries is twenty or more feet in depth, requires no slight 
outlay; and the extensive operations of Layard and Botta at 
Nineveh would not have been practicable without the sub- 
stantial support obtained by the explorers from the British 
Museum and the French Government. It was reserved for the 
author of the work now before us to demonstrate what a more 
than princely liberality could enable a private person to ac- 
complish in the work of discovering and laying bare to the 
inspection of the world an ancient city of great celebrity, that 
has been buried forty feet deep in the ground ; and to do this 
by means of his own unaided resources. Leaving out of con- 
sideration the great achievements of pure benevolence, whether 
prompted by distinctly religious or by merely philanthropic 
motives, we must assign to such undertakings as that of Schlie- 
mann a place among the most praiseworthy of human efforts. 
They tend very greatly to enlarge the sphere of our acquaint- 
ance with the past, and they exhibit an unselfish desire to be 
of general utility which cannot be too highly commended. In 
an age tending strongly to an idolatrous exaltation of wealth 
into an object of adoration, he who practically manifests his 
own estimate of the transcendent value of knowledge in the 
comparison deserves well of his fellows, not only for the im-’ 
mediate good he does, but for the wholesome example he sets 
to the world. 

However little many of the learned may like it, a prominent 
teaching of the course of recent discoveries is that incredulity 
is not the highest intellectual exercise, and that, after all, facth, 
even in purely secular matters, will be more likely to attain to 
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truth than its opposite. - History undeniably has its difficulties, 
which a destructive criticism would summarily dispose of by 
impugning without hesitation the good faith or the intelligence 
of those upon whose authority its statements rest. But the 
stern logic of archeeological discovery convicts the rash act as 
one of supreme folly, and removes much of what had been con- 
signed to the category of impossibility, to the ever-increasing 
number of historical paradoxes. The discovery of the traces 
of Xerxes’ canal across the isthmus of Mt. Athos no more di- 
rectly exposes the ignorance of the Roman satirist who sneered 
at the reputed achievement as a “ Greek lie,” than does the 
recovery of the tablets in cuneiform character, giving an 
early Assyrian tradition of the Deluge, demonstrate the silli- 
ness of the erudite critic who adduces a great mass of learn- 
ing to prove the writer of the Pentateuch a forger flourishing 
long after the Babylonish Captivity. 

Of the wonderful vitality and efficacy of faith in purely sec- 
ular relations the volume whose title stands at the head of 
this article, and which has now been sufficiently long before 
the public to receive careful consideration, is a standing proof. 
Whatever Heinrich Schliemann has accomplished at Troy has 
been directly, we had almost said solely, the result of a convic- 
tion which no skepticism, however plausible or backed by pre- 
tended scholarship, could shake, that Homer was a real person, 
that Troy was a veritable city, that the expedition of the Greeks 
under Agamemnon actually took place, and that in the Iliad 
we have a fair and authentic account of some of the incidents of 
the expedition, not, indeed, without some poetical exaggeration 
and émbellishment, but, nevertheless, in its essential points 
honest and trustworthy. For, to use his own words, the fortu- 
nate explorer approached his self-imposed task believing in the 
exactness of the Iliad as in the Gospel itself! * 

Under the circumstances, it becomes a matter of no common 
interest to learn something of the personal history of the man 
himself, who, without this strongly developed characteristic, 
could hardly have gained the results he has reached. Happily, 
he has given us a brief autobiographical sketch, worthy of at- 
tention on miore accounts than one. 

We should not be far wrong if we classed Heinrich Schlie- 


*“ Troy and its Remains,” p. 17, 
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mann’s life itself among the paradoxes of history ; for nothing 
could have been further from ordinary human probability than 
that the boy of fourteen, apprenticed to a grocer in the insig- 
nificant town of Farstenberg, i in the province of Mecklenburg, 
should ever figure as in some regards the foremost discoverer 
of our times, and one of the most remarkable linguists, if not 
for accuracy, at least for the rapidity in which he has mastered 
a very large number of languages. Schliemann first intro- 
duces himself to our notice—and the incident is not so triviak 
as it at first appears to be—as a boy of ten years of age, in 
1832, presenting to his father, then living in the village of 
Kalkhorst, as a Christmas gift, what he styles a badly written 
Latin essay upon the principal events of the Trojan war, and 
the adventures of Ulysses and Agamemnon. “Little did I 
think,” he adds, with a touch of pardonable self-gratulation, 
“that six-and-thirty years later I should offer the public a work 
on the same subject, after having had the good fortune to see 
with my own eyes the scene of that war, and the country of 
the heroes whose names have been immortalized by Homer.” 
The sentence was written more than nine years ago, on the 
last day of 1868, and long before his explorations at Troy had 
revealed what Schliemann confidently believes to be the very 
city Homer celebrated in song, or we may be sure that it would 
have had a still more pointed conclusion. 

No surroundings could well have been more unfavorable to 
mental culture than those by which young Schliemann was 
now environed. From five in the morning to eleven at night 
his occupations were “ retailing herrings, butter, brandy, milk, 
and salt, grinding potatoes for the still, sweeping the shop, ete.” 
He was brought into contact only with the poor and ignorant; 
he had not a moment free for study, and he rapidly forgot the 
little he had learned in childhood. But he did not forget how 
his father had enchanted and transported him with enthusiasm 
by relating to him, as soon as he had learned to speak, the great 
deeds of the Homeric heroes. An incident that occurred dur- 
ing this dreary period is so characteristic that we must repro- 
duce it in his own words :— 

As long as I live I shall never forget the evening when a 


drunken miller came into the shop. He was the son of a Protest- 
ant clergyman in a village near Teterow, and had almost con- 
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cluded his studies at the Gymnasium when he was expelled on 
account of his bad conduct. To punish him for this his father 
made him learn the trade of a miller. Dissatisfied with his lot, 
the young man gave himself up to drink, which, however, had not 
made him forget his Homer; for he recited to us about one hun- 
dred lines of the poet, observing the rhythmic cadence. Although 
I did not understand a word, the melodious speech made a deep 
impression upon me, and I wept bitter tears for my unhappy fate. 
Then [ got him to repeat to me those god-like verses, paying him 
with three glasses of brandy, which I bought with the few pence 
that made up my whole fortune. From that moment I never 
ceased to pray God that by his grace I might yet have the happi- 
ness to learn Greek. 


So enthusiastic a nature could scarcely be repressed ; but it 
was one of those providential circumstances that at first sight 
appear either unimportant, or positively disadvantageous, that 
led the way to the fulfillment of the lad’s hopes. Overstrain- 
ing his chest in lifting a heavy cask, he spat blood, and was 
unfitted for his hard work. Almost in despair, he shipped at 
Hamburg as cabin-boy on a vessel bound for Venezuela, was 
shipwrecked off the island of Texel, near the Zuyder Zee, 
whence, with difficulty, he made his way to Amsterdam. Here 
the sympathy of a kind ship-broker secured him a small sub- 
scription to meet his immediate wants, and a situation in an 
office, where his work consisted in stamping bills of exchange 
and getting them cashed in the town, and in carrying letters 
to and from the post-office. The compensation was pitifully 
small; the youth shivered in his wretched garret by winter, 
and was scorched by the heat in summer; while for his meals 
he could afford so little that his breakfasts were of rye-meal 
porridge, and his dinner never cost more than three cents of 
our money. But he had time to study! He began with En- 
glish, and his efforts were pursued with extraordinary dili- 
gence. As the methods of a man who has accomplished such 
linguistic success are entitled to a careful examination, we 
shall let him state them for himself :— 

Necessity showed me a method which greatly facilitates the 
study of a language. This method consists in reading a great 
deal aloud, without making a translation, devoting one hour every 
day to writing essays upon subjects that interest one, correcting 
these under a teacher’s supervision, learning them by heart, and 


repeating in the next lesson what was corrected on the previous 
day. My memory was bad, since from my childhood it had not 
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been exercised upon any objeet; but I made use of every moment, 
and even stole time for study. I never went on my errands, even 
in the rain, without having my book in my hand, and learning 
something by heart; and I never waited at the post-office without 
reading. By such means I gradually strengthened my memory, 
and in half a year I had succeeded in acquiring a thorough knowl- 
edge of the English language. I then applied the same method 
to the study of French, the difficulties of which I overcame like- 
wise in another six months. These persevering and excessive 
studies had in the course of one year strengthened my memory to 
such a degree that the study of Dutch, Spanish, Italian, and Por- 
tuguese appeared very easy, and it did not take me more than 
six weeks to write each of these languages, and to speak them 
fluently. 


Schliemann’s next work was the mastering of the Russian 
language in the course of six weeks, with the aid of “an old 
grammar, a lexicon, and a bad translation of Telemachus.” 
This last acquisition he put to good practical account; for from 
writing commercial] letters in Russian, and conversing with the 
Russian merchants who resorted to Amsterdam for the indigo 
auctions, he came to be dispatched to St. Petersburg as agent 
for a Dutch house, and in about a year more established him- 
self there in business for himself. He does not tell us much 
respecting his commercial success, except that he retired in 
1863, having, by the blessing of Heaven, accumulated a fortune 
such as his ambition had never ventured to aspire to—a for- 
tune, we may add, without which it would have been impossi- 
ble for him to prosecute the excavations which have made his 
name famous. 

It was not until January, 1856, that he ventured to commence 
the study of Greek, the reason of this strange delay being that 
he was afraid that this language “ would exercise too great a 
fascination ” over him, and “ estrange him from his commercial 
business!” Nobly, however, did he make up for lost time. 
In six weeks he overcame the difficulties of modern Greek; in 
three months more he could read Homer; and during the en- 
suing two years, devoted exclusively to Greek literature, he 
read “almost all the old authors cursorily, and the Iliad and 
Odyssey several times.” In 1858-59, he traveled extensively 
through Europe, Egypt, and Syria, returning by Athens. In 
1864-66, he “ allowed himself to be persuaded” to visit India, 
China, and Japan, and travel around the world. In 1870 he 
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made some preliminary excavations at Hissarlik, and con- 
vinced himself that the true site of Troy was to be found there. 
The results of this examination, which were meager, were pub- 
lished in French, in a work entitled “ Ithaque, le Péloponnése, 
et Troie.” His more systematic excavations were prosecuted in 
1871-78, and it is the important fruits of these three years’ 
labors that are given to us in detail in the volume before us. 

We have given these details of Dr. Schliemann’s life, based 
upon his own account, because that account, in its simplicity, 
naturalness, and enthusiasm, is a reflection of the man himself. 
For, perhaps as much as any writer whose productions we have 
ever read, Schliemann, in portraying the subject of which he 
treats, brings his own personality distinctly to the reader’s eye. 
We vee before us a character by no means common. We ad- 
mire in it the great development of the perceptive faculties. 
As in the acquisition of a foreign language, so in the develop- 
ment of a theory, we find in Schliemann great rapidity of 
action and a facile comprehension. Before the untiring zeal of 
the scholar and explorer all difficulties, whether material or 
intellectual, seem to vanish, and nothing like failure can be 
admitted. Ata touch, as in some Eastern fable, every thing 
turns to gold. Courage, perseverance, determination, are never 
wanting. With these there is entire good faith, and an hon- 
esty that has never a thought of concealment, even when 
worldly wisdom might dictate a little prudent reserve. 

It cannot be denied, we add in passing, that these advanta- 
ges are counterbalanced by some serious defects. Schliemann 
is undoubtedly apt to jump at conclusions, especially when 
these go to support his pre-conceived notions, and to announce 
conclusions thus hastily and inconsiderately reached with the 
positiveness of certain knowledge. His ardent faith, also, has 
at times a tendency to degenerate into a species of credulity ; 
and with a fickleness often found closely associated with too 
great haste and positiveness of deduction, it is no uncommon 
thing for him to abandon very unceremoniously a point which 
at an earlier period he had not even deigned to support by 
demonstration, but was quite content to assume as an axiom 
demanding no proof. Without, however, dwelling longer upon 
the man, we pass to a consideration of a few of the interesting 
and important results he has reached. 
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The excavations of Schliemann have fully confirmed the be- 
lief of the most judicious of moderns, as well as the almost 
unanimous faith of antiquity, that the site of the Homeric 
Troy was to be sought on the hill known at present as Hissar- 
lik, (that is, in Turkish, “the fortress,”) between the villages of 
Kum-kioi, Kalli-fatli, and Tehiblah. Into the history of the 
dispute respecting the site of Troy we need not enter at any 
great length. It is not disputed that the Ilium of historical 
Greek times, the [lium of the fourth century before Christ, 
was Hissarlik. Here was a city inhabited by a population 
Greek in language, and Greek by descent, who claimed to oc- 
cupy the very inclosure within which Priam’s palace once 
stood. There is no doubt that it was upon the “ Pergamus” 
shown in that city that Xerxes, when starting on his expedi- 
tion against Greece, endeavored to propitiate the Ilian Minerva 
by an offering of a thousand cattle, and by libations poured out 
by the Magi in honor of the local heroes. (Herodotus, vii, 43.) 
The site may not have been at that time peopled, as it certain- 
ly was peopled at the time of the expedition of the younger 
Cyrus, and in that of Alexander the Great, who visited if 
when starting on his great march to the East. Nor was the 
correctness of the identification of the Old and New Iliums 
ever seriously called into question until Demetrius, of Skepsis, 
. and Hestisea, a female author of Alexandria Troas, advanced 
the startling view that the whole world had hitherto been 
laboring under a mistake. How far local jealousies may have 
occasioned their violent opposition to the universally received 
notion ,we do not know; but ostensibly their grounds were 
found in the impossibility of compressing all the stirring events 
of the Trojan war, as recounted by Homer, into the contracted 
plain between the Ilium of historic times and the shore of the 
Hellespont. For this shore, they urged, had once been much 
nearer the walls, the alluvial soil brought down by the river 
Scamander having greatly encroached upon the waters. 

The skeptical views of Demetrius and Hestisa were in- 
dorsed by Strabo, (who, however, never visited the localities,) 
and, among moderns, toward the end of the last century, by 
Lechevalier, who has had a large following. These views ne- 
cessitated the selection of some other spot to be invested with 
the honors of which Hissarlik, the “new” Troy, was to be 
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stripped. There were two favorite localities: the so-called “ Vil- 
lage of the Ilians”—’Idéwv xoéun—and the heights of Bounar- 
bashi, both of them much more distant from the shore, and, 
therefore, affording an ample (in fact, too ample) space for the 
Homeric combats. The first of these two sites was, however, 
rejected by almost all careful critics, and the learned of the be- 
ginning of the present century had so decidedly agreed upon 
the other that Colonel Leake, usually so careful an authority, 
remarked apologetically at the outset of his discussion of the 
matter in his “Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor,” published 
in 1824:— 


So many of the most intelligent travelers in the Troas are 
agreed in placing the Homeric Ilium at Bounarbashi that I should 
have been satistied on the present occasion with stating my con- 
currence with their opinion, and with referring to the arguments 
of such of them as have supported it by their publications, had not 
some adverse systems been recently maintained with great learn- 
ing and ingenuity; though chiefly, it must be admitted, by those 
who have eonsidered the question in the closet only.—Page 277. 


In defense of the more distant site the eminent geographer 
just referred to accordingly attempts to answer the most 
prominent objections that present themselves to every mind— 
such as, that the Greek and Trojan armies could not possibly 
have traveled over so many miles each day to and fro as this 
supposition would require, and that the pursuit of Hector by 
his victorious antagonist, Achilles, three times around the 
walls, would have been out of the question, in view of the pe- 
culiar conformation of the ground. The latter difficulty he 
meets by trying to show that Homer's language may be natu- 
rally understood to mean near or before the city, and not around 
it, * and that “no supposed situation of the city which is not 
entirely in the plain will suit the idea of a course around 
the entire circuit of the walls and that such a situation would 
be totally unadapted to the description which Homer has given 
to Troy, as windy, lofty, and as surmounted with a citadel bor- 
dered by precipices.” Respecting the other objection, Colonel 
Leake, in the end, falls back upon the license which every poet 
feels entitled to use, and those fietions so frequently allowed 


* By a comparison of the folléwing lines of the Iliad: ii, 508; vi, 327; xvi, 448; 
xviii, 279. 
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throughout the Iliad that a particular reference to them “ can- 
not be necessary.” “At one time the poet found it convenient 
to magnify beyond probability, or, even beyond possibility, the 
common occurrences of war; at another, to bring. together 
the actions of an extensive field, in order to present them to 
view in one continued scene.” 

Did it not occur to Leake, and to others of the same school, 
that in allowing Homer this latitude they were, in reality, tak- 
ing away the force of every argument they could allege against‘ 
the site of Hissarlik, derived from its too great proximity to the 
sea? 

Mr. Grote, in his magnificent history,* and Leonhard 
Schmitz, in a short but sensible article in Dr. Wm. Smith’s 
“ Dictionary of Geography,” refused to subscribe to the theory 
of Demetrius of Skepsis. But it was Schliemann who first put 
it to a practical test and proved it utterly untenable. He began 
by instituting excavations on the hill of Bounarbashi, and soon 
satisfied himself that no town could, at any time, have stood’ 
there. Every-where “the pure virgin soil” was met “at 
a depth of less than five feet, and, generally, immediately be- 
low the surface.” Now, it is well known that the marks of 
the existence of an ancient inhabited town are altogether indeli- 
ble. Even if the walls were not of stone, but, as in many 
cases, of sun-dried bricks, which easily crumble away, and be- 
come indistinguishable from the ordinary soil, the utensils of 
every-day life cannot be so thoroughly made away with as to 
leave no trace. Especially are the terra-cotta jars and vases, 
employed for a thousand purposes for which wood or metals 
are used among us—as amphoree for wines and other liquids, in 
place of barrels, or huge earthenware casks of five or six feet in 
height, answering the purpose of cellars for the preservation of 
grain or oil—practically indestructible. Either entire or in 
pieces they are sure to remain. But there was nothing of the 
kind at Bounarbashi. On the heights back of the village 
the native rock was nowhere concealed by over a foot and a 
half of soil. Half an hour further inland there were, indeed, 
found traces of a small town, (probably Gergis ;) but not only 
was the accumulation of débris altogether insignificant, but 
whatever pottery was found evidently belonged to the Hellenic 


* Vol. i, page 328, and following. American Edition. 
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period. Schliemann was even more unsuccessful in No- 
vember, 1871, on the site of the so-called “ Village of the 
Ilians,” where “nothing but pure granulated earth was found, 
without any admixture of ruins.”* 

Results more diverse from these could scarcely be con- 
ceived than followed close upon excavations on the despised 
Hissarlik. The difficulty was not to find, but to manage, the 
enormous deposits of relics of human habitations. Instead of 
meeting the native rock at the depth of one or two feet, 
Schliemann had to dig through a layer generally forty or forty- 
five, and sometimes even over fifty, feet in thickness, And 
in place of a uniform, earthy, or sandy deposit, there was a 
succession of deposits, often compacted to the hardness of rock, 
and diversified by a series of massive constructions, city walls 
and walls of private or public edifices, evidently built at differ- 
ent times and by people of various stages of civilization, one 
overlying the other in perplexing confusion. Schliemann dis- 
covered, therefore, that for one city he was in quest of, he had 
fallen upon the remains of not less than fowr cities, built one 
over the other! They are thus described by him. Referring 
to the upright position of the colossal urns found by him in 
several of the strata, Schliemann observes that this 
Is the best proof, if, indeed, any were needed, that the mighty 
masses of débris cannot have been brought here from another 
place, but that they were formed gradually in the course of thou- 
sands of years, and that the conquerors and destroyers of Ilium, 
or, at least, the new settlers after its conquest and destruction, 
never had the same manners and customs as their predecessors. 
Consequently, for many centuries houses with walls built of un- 
burnt bricks stood upon the mighty heaps of stone, from thirteen 
to twenty feet thick, belonging to the enormous buildings of the 
primitive Trojans; again, for centuries houses built of stone 
joined with clay were erected upon the ruins of houses of brick; 
for another long period, upon the ruins of these stone houses 
wooden houses were erected; and, lastly, upon the charred ruins 
of the latter were established the buildings of the Greek colony, 
which at first consisted of large hewn stones joined with clay and 
cement. It can thus no longer seem astonishing that these masses 
of ruins, covering the primary soil, have a thickness of from four- 
teen to sixteen meters (forty-six to fifty-two feet) at the least.* 

Which of these four pre-Hellenic cities was the Ilium of 
Priam and Hector, the Troy which the wonderful genius of 


* “Troy and its Remains,” pp. 42-44. + Ibid., p. 175. 
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Homer has made more famous and interesting to us than a 
hundred other cities once equally powerful, but now wholly 
lost in obscurity? On this point Schliemann has, at different 
times, held different opinions. At first he was decidedly in- 
clined to identify it with the city whose ruins formed the low- 
est stratum, Subsequently he as decidedly rejected his first 
impressions, and came to the conclusion that this honor was 
due to the city next in order of time. And, certainly, if 
Homeric Troy stood on this spot—and not another site within, 
any reasonable distance can be shown to possess any of the req- 
uisite conditions—it would seem that the second layer com- 
bines more features that resemble it than either its predecessor 
or its two successors. Unless Schliemann has grossly mis- 
understood the indications of the levels, it was with the second 
city that those fortifications arose in which are prominent 
what he believes to be the Great Tower of Ilium, and the 
double entrance alone exhibiting any correspondence to the 
Sceean Gates. 

In this connection we may mention one or two circum- 
stances incidentally touched upon by the author, to us scarce- 
ly inferior in interest to the main subject of discussion. Every 
one knows how much geologists and others have made of the 
data for chronology furnished by the relative thickness of de- 
posits made in historic times. If the alluvial sediment form- 
ing at the mouths of some rivers within the recollection of man 
has been measured and found to increase at the slow rate of a 
few inches or feet in a century, it is inferred that the rock 
strata, apparently of similar formation, and measuring many 
hundreds of feet in thickness, must have required hundreds of 
thousands of years. And if the falls of Niagara are discoy- 
ered to be gradually receding westward a very few feet in a 
decade of years, through the slow but steady crumbling of the 
rocks over which they pour, the same authorities jump at the 
conclusion that it must have taken thirty-five thousand*—pos- 
sibly, suggests Dana, three hundred and eighty thousand+—years 
for the Niagara River to wear away its gorge of eight and a half 
miles in length. The same reasoning has been applied to 
places of human habitation. But Schliemann’s practical ex- 
perience proves it in this case perfectly fallacious, and he comes 

* Lyell’s “Principles of Geology,” p. 217. + Dana, ‘“‘ Text-hook,” pp. 245, 6. 
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to this conclusion respecting the cities on the hill of Hissarlik— 
certainly a conclusion far from being foreseen by him at first— 
that “it 7s impossible to calculate the duration of their ewist- 
ence, even approximately, from the thickness of their ruins.” * 
The grounds of the assertion are clear and definite. 

We do not know the conditions under which these ruins 
were found. ‘ We can form no idea of the way in which these 
nations lived, and what calamities they had to endure.” Start- 
ing with the facts, which he believes that we have sufficient 
reason to accredit, that the Greek city—the Ilium Novum—was 
founded about 700 B. C., and continued to be inhabited until 
about 361 A. D., Schliemann asks himself the question, “‘ How 
many centuries have been required to form a layer of debris 
forty and even forty-six and a half feet thick, from the ruins of 
pre-Hellenic houses, if the formation of the uppermost one, 
the Greek layer of six and a half feet thick, required one thou- 
sand and sixty-one years?” This question he admits to be 
incapable of present solution, when he replies, “ During my 
three years’ excavations in the depths of Troy I have had 
daily and hourly opportunities of convincing myself that, from 
the standard of our own or of the ancient Greek mode of life, 


.we can form no idea of the life and doings of the four nations 


which successively inhabited the hill before the time of the 
Greek settlement.” + 
Equally interesting is the circumstance that Schliemann’s 
discoveries at Troy upset the theory that czvilization is a trust- 
worthy index of age. So far from successive ages being clearly 
marked off by means of the presence of stone, copper, and iron 
implements, we have his testimony to the effect not only that 
“ weapons and implements of pure copper were employed con- 
temporaneously with enormous quantities of stone weapons 
and implements,” t but that they concur in all the four strata! 
The metals appear as early us the lowest stratum, several cop- 
per nails from four to six and a half inches in length being 
unearthed at a depth of fifty-two and a half feet.§ And, on 
the other hand, articles of stone are among the relics of the 
most recent stratum; just as in an instance quoted by the 
editor in the preface from the “Academy,” January 9, 1875, 


* Introduction, p. 14. SS + Ibid., ubi supra. 
t Ibid., p. 22. § Idid., p. 149. 
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“a mound recently opened at the Bocenos, near Carnac, (in 
the Morbihan, France,) has disclosed the remains of a 
Gallic house of the second century of our era, in which flint 
implements were found, intermixed with pottery of various 
styles, from the most primitive to the finest examples of native 
Gallic art, and among all these objects was a terra-cotta head 
of the Venus Anadyomene.” “Such facts as these,” sensibly 
remarks Mr, Philip Smith, “furnish a caution against the too 
hasty application of the theory of the Ages of Stone, Bronze 
and Iron.” We only need add Schliemann’s own observation : 


It has been hituerto thought that the occurrence of stone imple- 
ments indicates the “Age of Stone.” My excavations here in 
Troy, however, prove this opinion to be completely erroneous ; for 
I very frequently find implements of stone even immediately below 
the débris belonging to the Greek colony, that is, at the depth of 
six and a half feet, and they occur in very great quantities, from a 
depth of thirteen feet downward. Those, however, in the Trojan 
stratum, from twenty-three to thirty-three feet below the surface, 
are in general of much better workmanship than those above.— 
Page 21. 


This last remark calls attention to another striking fact, 
namely, that, instead of regular progress, the deposits at Troy 
bear witness to a steady decadence. If this were true only of 
the stone implements, it might naturally be accounted for by 
the diminishing importance and growing disuse of these in com- 
parison with implements of metal. But it holds good of every 
thing else. It is the case particularly with the pottery. That 
of the stratum resting on the primitive soil and rock is de- 
scribed as far superior to that found immediately above it, 
and from this there is a gradual but sure decline, both in ex- 
cellence of material and ornamentation.* In other words, 
there is nothing whatever pointing to a slow development 
from the savage state to higher cultivation. On the contrary, 
in Troy, as in many other places, it is the old that is best. Man 
and his works alike seem to degenerate; so that, although in 
utensils now fashioned in the immediate vicinity of Troy we 
are able to recognize many an old type—so constant are the 
forms even of the simplest articles—it is matter of proof that 
for at least thirty centuries the execution has been uninter- 
ruptedly becoming worse and worse. 


* Compare pp. 14, 26, 27, 47, 170, etc. 
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To a majority of readers, perhaps, the smallness of the sur- 
face included within the walls still extant on the hill of Hissar- 
lik will, at first, seem an insurmountable obstacle in the 
identification of the site with the “great” city, which for ten 
long years sustained a siege against the assembled forces of 
Greece. It was Schliemann’s original impression that the Add 
was the Pergamus, or citadel, while the city extended in the 
plain below, and was many times as extensive. The results of 
his tentative excavations in various parts of the ground at the 
foot of the hill failed to corroborate the supposition. At length 
he saw himself unwillingly compelled to take up with the con- 
clusion that city and Pergamus were one and the same thing. 
But this was to admit that Troy, at its greatest size, occupied a 
space only a little larger than the Acropolis of Athens. Now, 
this latter measures not more than one thousand feet in length 
by five hundred in extreme width; and on this contracted ‘ 
all plateau, of about three and a half acres, not more than five 
=) thousand inhabitants could well have been crowded! To say 
that Schliemann was intensely disappointed at this result is 
only to repeat what he has himself admitted. His sober second 
thought, however, led him to notice that the poet’s words do 
not require us to conceive of Troy as what would now pass for a 
great city; not to say that the poetic license of magnifying 
whatever he treats of must never be forgotten. Mr. Gladstone 
(‘Homeric Synchronism,” p. 38) has entered into a calculation 
to show that even this insignificant number may suit the re- 
quirements of the Iliad. He thinks that the Greek host was 
more likely to have been fifty thousand than one hundred and 
twenty thousand strong, as generally supposed, and he aptly 
cites the one hundred and twenty-eighth line of the second 
book to prove that Homer regarded the Trojans proper, inhab- 
itants of the city, as much less than one tenth as numerous as 
the invading enemy :— 

































moAdal kev dexddec devolaro oivoyéoto, 






‘Should Greeks and Trojans make 
A treaty, faithfully to number each, 

And should the Trojans count their citizens, 
And we the Greeks, disposed in rows of tens, 
Should call the Trojans singly to pour out 
The wine for us, full many a company 
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Of ten would lack its cup-bearer; so far, 
I judge, the sons of Greece outnumber those 
Who dwell in Troy.” * 


It was, consequently, the allies “from many a city,” as Aga- 
memnon went on to say, that had enabled the Trojans for nine 
years to baffle all attempts to capture the city. And Troy it- 
self might well rank with other primeval cities, whose celebri- 
ty is altogether incommensurate with their extent. That it 
was rich, and the center of a powerful state or confedera- 
cy, is sufficiently indicated by the gold and other precious 
material discovered almost by accident in June, 1873, just be- 
fore the final suspension of Schliemann’s researches, and to 
which, with his usual realistic tendency, he gives the designa- 
tion of the “Treasure of Priam.” If this had been all the 
treasure the princely house possessed, it might, nevertheless, 
have ranked among the wealthy families of an age when gold, 
silver, and copper were much less common than at present. 
But there is every reason to believe that the “ Treasure ” was 
only an insignificant fraction of the wealth of the captured city. 
Vastly greater hoards must have been pillaged and carried off 
by the Greeks, and it is only to the accidental circumstance 
that the flames of the burning city surprised the bearers of this 
store, and compelled them to abandon their burden, that we 
owe its preservation. The various articles bear evidence of 
the great heat to which they have been subjected, and some 
are actually welded together.+ 

Among the positions of minor importance assumed by Dr. 
Schliemann is one of considerable interest to scholars respect- 
ing the epithet yAavaémc, so constantly applied, both in the 
Iliad and in the Odyssey, to the goddess Athena, or Minerva. 
It is well known that the exact explanation of the word has 
long been matter of doubt. The definition of Hedericus and 
Ernesti, “ caestos habens oculos, vel truces, adspectu terribiles, 
formidinem injicientes, cujusmodi sunt oculi noctus, que avis 
Minervee erat consecrata,” has been unpopular of late, because 
based upon a definition of yAavxdég (“ glaucus, ceesius, coeruleus”) 
for which, it is alleged, no authority can be found back of the 
second century before Christ. It is true, that the only time 
Homer used the word yAav«6e it is as an epithet of the sea, 


* Bryant. + “Troy and its Remains,” pp. 322-340, and plates. 
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and in this case certainly the term “blue” is sufficiently 
appropriate ; though Mr. Bryant prefers to translate it “ green.” 
Patroclus says, reproachfully, to Achilles :— 








yAavkn 6é oe tixte SdAacoa, 
nétpat & nAlBaror bre Tot vbo¢ éoriv axnvyg.—tliad, xvi, 35, 36. 












“Whom wilt thou hereafter aid, 
If now thou rescue not the perishing Greeks? 
O merciless! it cannot surely be 

That Peleus was thy father, or the queen 
Thetis thy mother! the green sea instead 
And rugged precipices brought thee forth, , 
For savage is thy heart.” (Verses 44-46.) 















But Empedocles, writing about the middle of the fifth cent- 
ury, in a didactic poem which we possess only in a fragment- 
ary condition, but the genuineness of which, as Prof. Brandis, 
of Bonn, well observes, is attested beyond all doubt by the : 
authority of Aristotle and other ancient writers, applies the 
same epithet, yAave7, to the moon, which could scarcely, by any 
stretch of the imagination, be regarded as either “green ” or 
“blue!” Consequently, the view has been more generally 
adopted at present that the true signification is “ bright,” 
“gleaming,” or “silvery ;” and that the compound yAavkdme 
indicates the brilliant, piercing glances of the lively, intellect- 
ual Minerva, the embodiment of keen-sighted intelligence. 

In this view Schliemann does not acquiesce ; for he thinks 
that he has discovered proof in his excavations of quite a differ- 
ent conception of this deity. In short, he fancies that the epi- 
thet vAave®me, applied to Athena, and the corresponding 
Bodrtc, applied to Hera, or Juno, point to a stage of religious 
belief far back in the past—a*period when idolatry was more 
gross, and when, not contented with worshiping the deity by 
means of images bearing resemblance to the human form, the 
devotee bowed down to more unsightly stocks and stones, 
We know that, even in the palmy days of Assyrian civilization, 
such creations of the misguided ingenuity of men were held in 
reverence. The explorer of the ruins of Nineveh was startled in 
one place by finding colossal human-headed lions or bulls guard- 
ing a portal, or bass-reliefs of the fish-god (Dagon) adorning 
the walls, on which the deity was represented with the scales, 
fins, and tail of a fish, but yet with a man’s head. (Compare 
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plates on pages 294 and 301 of Layard’s “ Nineveh and Baby- 
lon.”) At another spot he found the arrangement reversed. 
Some god (possibly Nisroch) was portrayed with a human 
body surmounted with the head of an eagle, (Zbid., page 543.) 
May not such idols have been the objects of early Greek de- 
votion? We dare not affirm it, and are not, therefore, prepared 
as yet to indorse Schliemann’s theory. There is, however, 
much that renders the theory far from improbable. Assur- 
edly there is nothing in it to justify the ridicule so lavishly‘ 
poured on it when first promulgated. There can be no doubt 
that the Greek religion underwent a great change in the course 
of ages. Whether the change was morally for the better may 
well be questioned. For it will be admitted that public 
morality gained little when the most revered of gods began to 
be represented nude, or when the chisel of Praxiteles fashioned 
his Aphrodite after the model of the notorious heteerse of his 
day, (CO. O. Miiller, “Ancient Art and its Remains,” 99.) But, 
in an artistic point of view, the gain was sensible. The gap 
was great between the rude, misshapen olive-wood statue of 
Athena, kept so religiously in the Erechtheum, because be- 
lieved to have fallen down from heaven, (Pausanias, 1, 26, 7,) 
and the masterpiece of Phidias, in gold and ivory, gracing the 
interior of the neighboring Parthenon. If the latter had to 
be covered at night and in tempestuous weather, to protect it 
from the effect of the air and moisture, the former needed to 
be screened from too narrow inspection, and to be decked out 
with paint and ornaments. These early representations of the 
gods, in fact, to use Miiller’s words, “in their whole character 
had decidedly more resemblance to puppets than to works of 
cultivated plastic art;” ‘they were washed, polished, painted, 
clothed, and had their hair dressed ; they were decorated with 
crowns and diadems, necklaces and ear-pendants; they had 
their wardrobe and toilet,” (Jbid.,38.) But back of these rude 
statues there were still other and more uncouth objects of devo- 
tion of an earlier age, in which no attempt was made to portray 
the Deity, but only to represent him by a “symbolic sign of his 
presence,” (Jbid., 35.) For this purpose were employed rough 
stones, stone pillars, wooden stakes. May it not have been that, 
intermediate between these and the earliest attempts at por- 
traiture under a complete human form, images were made use of, 
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at first in the likeness of animals, symbolizing knowledge, fore- 
thought, power, etc., and afterward retaining only the head 
of these animals—so much, that is to say, as sufficed to connect 
them with the earlier representations ? 

To whatever conclusion we may be inclined to come, here 
are the facts of Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries at Troy, as 
stated by himself, and the inference he draws :— 


At all depths from three meters (ten feet) below the sur- 
face we find a number of flat idols of very fine marble; upon 
many of them is the owl’s face and a female girdle with dots; 
upon one there are in addition two female breasts. The strik- 
ing resemblance of these owls’ faces to those upon many of the 
vases and covers, with a kind of helmet on the owl’s head, makes 
me firmly convinced that all of the idols, and all of the helmeted 
owls’ heads, represent a goddess, and, indeed, must represent one 
and the same goddess. . . . The important question now presents 
itself: What goddess is it who is here found so repeatedly, and 
is, moreover, the only one to be found upon the idols, drinking 
cups, and vases? ‘The answer is: She must necessarily be the 
tutelary goddess of Troy, she must be the Ilian Athena ; and this, 
indeed, perfectly agrees with the statement of Homer, who con- 
tinually calls her @ea yAavaw@ric ’AOjvn—“ the goddess Athena 
with the owl’s face.” For the epithet yAave@mc¢ has been 
wrongly translated by the scholars of all ages, because they could 
not imagine that Athena should have been represented with an 
owl’s face. The epithet, however, consists of the two words 
yAavé and or, [rather O,] and, as I can show by an immense 
number of proots, the only possible literal translation is “ with an 
owl’s face;” and the usual translation, “ with blue, fiery or spark- 
ling eyes,” is utterly wrong. The natural conclusion is that, 
owing to progressive civilization, Athena received a human face, 
and her former owl’s head was transformed into her favorite 
bird, the owl, which, as such, is unknown to Homer.- The next 
conclusion is that the worship of Athena as the tutelary goddess 
of ‘Troy was well known to Homer; hence, that a Troy existed, 
and that it was situated on the sacred spot the depths of which 
I am investigating. 

In like manner, when excavations shall be made in the Hereum 
between Argos and Mycene, and on the site of the very ancient 
temple of Hera on the island of Samos, the image of this goddess 
with a cow’s head will, doubtless, be found upon idols, cups, and 
vases ; Bowe, the usual epithet of Hera in Homer, can originally 
have signified nothing else than “ with the face of an ox.” But as 
Homer also sometimes applies the epithet Bo@7i¢ to mortal women, 
it is probable that even at his time it was considered to be bad 
taste to represent Hera, the wife of the mightiest of all the gods, 
with the face of an ox, and that, therefore, wen even at that time 
began to represent her with a woman’s face, but with the eyes of 
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an ox, that is, with very large eyes; consequently the common 
epithet of Bo@mc, which had formerly been only applied to Hera 
with the meaning of “ with the face of an ox,” now merely signi- 
fied with large eyes.* 


To this exposition of Dr. Schliemann’s views, we may with 
propriety, before leaving the topic, add a few sentences from 
the observations of his editor, the learned Philip Smith, 
whose high reputation for accurate scholarship entitles his 


words to more than ordinary weight. He says :— , 


The symbolism which embodied divine attributes in animal 
forms belonged unquestionably to an early form of the Greek 
religion, as well as to the Egyptian and Assyrian. The ram- 
headed Ammon, the hawk-headed Ra, the eagle-headed Nisroch, 
form exact precedents for an owl-headed Athena, a personation 
which may very well have passed into the slighter forms of owl- 
faced, owl-eyed, bright-eyed. Indeed, we see no other explana- 
tion of the constant connection of the owl with the goddess, 
which survived to the most perfect age of Greek sculpture. The 
question is not to be decided by an etymological analysis of the 
sense of yAavewric in the Greek authors, long after the old sym- 
bolism had been forgotten, nor even the sense which Homer may 
have attached to the word in his own mind. One of the most 
striking characters of his language is the use of fixed epithets, and 
he might very well have inherited the title of the tutelar goddess 
of the Ionian race with the rest of his stock of traditions. .. . We 
are expressing no opinion upon the accuracy of Schliemann’s 
identification in every case; but the rudeness of many of his 
“ owl-faced idols” is no stumbling-block, for the oldest and rudest 
sacred images were held in lasting and peculiar reverence. The 
Ephesian image of Artemis “ which fell down from Jove ” is a case 
parallel to what the “ Palladium ” of Ilium may have been.t 


Schliemann’s volume suggests many other topics of interest, 
which, were there space, we should be glad to discuss. In some 
cases we do not agree with the author in his deductions, in others 
we cannot divest ourselves of the impression that he has given 
undue weight to matters of doubtful value. Much of the 
space allotted to a very repetitious discussion, coming up again 
and again throughout the volume, upon the so-called whorls, 
might just as well, or better, have been devoted to some more 
instructive subject. A far smaller number than thirty-two 
plates, containing nearly two hundred distinct illustrations of 
this class of objects would have sufficed. The appearance 
upon so many of the whorls of figures bearing an indubitable 


* “Troy and its Remains,” p. 112, ete. + Introduction, p. xix. 
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resemblance to the “ Swastika,” said to be a religious symbol 
of the Aryan race, is certainly a curious phenomenon. Most 
of Schliemann’s explanations of other marks found associated 
with the “Suastika,” however, are fanciful to the last degree. 
Weare much mistaken if what he styles “rising suns,” etc., are 
not mere lines for decoration. As to the whorls themselves, 
it is certainly strange that they should be found in such great 
numbers, and at different depths, varying, according to figures 
upon the plates, from three to twelve meters, (ten to forty 
feet.) Their use, too, is an unsolved riddle. Schliemann 
repudiates the suggestion as untenable, that they served as 
weights to hold down the web in weaving, or as “sinkers” to 
the fishermen’s nets. They could scarcely have been used 
for a primitive currency, as they are too little worn; nor as 
amulets, because of their inconvenient size and weight. He 
leans, therefore, to the conclusion that they were ea votos, or 
religious votive offerings; hence the emblem before referred 
to. Without pretending to pass definite judgment upon this 
opinion, we must say that it appears much more likely that 
they were intended for domestic use, and that their shape 
strongly suggests that they constituted part of the spindle. 
This well known implement as now made in the East is fur- 
nished with a disk of metal, the chief object of which is to 
keep up the motion imparted by twirling the spindle between 
the hands, or by rubbing it against the knee. The wooden 
stem, passing through the hole with which the whorls proper are 
all provided, has, of course, disappeared in the lapse of thousands 
of years, As every household was furnished with many speci- 
mens of an article of such absolute necessity, there is no dif- 
ficulty in accounting for the great numbers of whorls found. 
Dismissing, however, all subordinate questions raised by 
Schliemann’s Troy, we must express ourselves well satisfied 
with the general results his discoveries point to. He has made 
out a good case in favor of Hissarlik’s claim to be the site of 
the city which Homer intended by the term Ziiwm. He has 
proved that no other site has been adduced which shows any 
signs of having at any period contained a large city. On the 
other hand, Hissarlik was inhabited, and that for a period long 
enough to allow an enormous deposit of forty feet to accumu- 
late. A layer of metallic scorie, throughout the hill, and 
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every-where traces of wood-work charred by fire, show that at 
least one of the four successive cities was destroyed in the 
way that Homer’s Troy was sung by the poet to have been 
ruined. The city is, indeed, smaller than the poet’s language 
might lead a reader to suppose; but that it was rich, and con- 
sequently able to secure a great number of auxiliaries, may 
fairly be inferred from the richness of the single collection of 
precious utensils, in gold, silver, electrum, and copper, which 
owes its preservation until our times to the apparently unpro¢ 
pitious circumstance of the conflagration causing its abandon- 
ment by its fugitive owner or plunderer. 

Any attempt, however, to identify with close precision the 
localities referred to by Homer must, we fear, lead to disappoint- 
ment. Schliemann does, indeed, believe that he has found 
the Sczean Gates in the double gate, the only entrance he has 
brought to light, and the Great Tower of Troy in the large 
defensive work, in immediate proximity to the gate, toward 
the east. He also designates the probable sites of the Temples 
of Minerva and Apollo, the latter identified by means of re- 
mains of a latter age, But, in the absence of all inscriptions 
belonging to the period of the Homeric Troy, we seem to lack 
convincing proof. Schliemann himself admits his belief that 
the poet was neither a native of this part of Asia, nor a con- 
temporary of the events which he describes from mere tradi- 
tion. In fact, conceding more than Mr. Gladstone, he sup- 
poses centuries to have intervened between the fall of the city 
and Homer—centuries during which the tragic fate of Troy had 
been in the mouth of all mfnstrels.* Add to this the certainty 
that the poet uses the customary liberty of all writers of epics, 
and embellishes his narrative when necessary to enhance the 
interest, and the difficulties in the way of establishing a minute 
correspondence between the statements of the Iliad and the 
discoveries will appear well nigh insurmountable. 

We shall only repeat our conviction that Schliemann has 
rendered a great service to the cause of history and letters by 
the excavations, which are, upon the whole, well described, al- 
though with some repetitions and occasional obscurity, in the 
handsome volume before us. 


* “Troy and its Remains,” pp. 18, 20, 305. 
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Arr. IV.—CASE AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 


Case and his Contemporaries; Being a Biographical History of Methodism in 
Canada, from its Introduction till the Death of the Rev. William Case. Fi 
volumes, 12mo. Ry Rev. Joun Carroti, D.D. Toronto: Methodist Boo 
Room, Rev. Samuel Rose. , 


“ ELDER” CASE, as the principal person in these volumes was 
frequently designated, died in 1855. He had been identified 
with Methodism in Canada from an early date, having spent 
more than half a century in its ministry. As his friends did 
not publish any biography respecting him, Dr. Carroll con- 
ceived the idea of preparing a work in which Case should be 
the central figure, and all his contemporaries who had been 
in the ranks should be briefly sketched, making a kind of 
itinerants’ memorial, comprising all the events of Methodism 
in Canada during the first half century of its existence. 

The amount of labor which the author has performed is 
prodigious, and we should think that but few could undergo 
the sacrifices which he has endured to make the work com- 
plete. Like many who have labored in the fields of literature, 
Dr. Carrol] must regard his work as a labor of love, for he 
will never receive such remuneration as will be a compensation 
for his toil. Works of this kind are not sufficiently appre- 
ciated. Posterity will understand their worth better than the 
present generation. 

The history of Methodism in Canada* possesses many 
features of thrilling interest. Its beginning was small, but its 
progress has been marvelous, while its present position may 
well excite gratitude. “The Lord hath done great things for 
us whereof we areglad.” Three local preachers, two of whom 
belonged to the British Army, unknown to each other, were 
the first to raise the banner of Methodism on Canadian ground. 
In 1790 William Losee began his labors in what was known 
as the Bay Quinte Country. Many of the settlers were 
United Empire Loyalists, who had left the United States at the 
close of the Revolutionary War, and endured indescribable hard- 
ships in making themselves homes in the wilderness, where 
they were like sheep having no shepherd. The names of 


* We use the word in its old acceptation, comprising the Provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec. 
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those pioneers deserve honorable mention, though none were 
more worthy than the Detlors, the Lawrences, the Emburys, 
and the Hecks, some of whom had the honor of laying the 
foundations of Methodism both in the United States and 
Canada. 

Losee was a man of dauntless courage, indomitable per- 
severance, and great powerin prayer. When any of “ the sons 
of Belial ’ did not act with proper decorum, he would suddenly 
stop and exclaim, “ My God, smite them!” and in several in- 
stances the offenders were smitten to the ground, and cried 
for mercy. During the first year he organized five classes, 
one of which was in Adolphustown, and was formed on the 
very day that the founder of Methodism died. True, Losee 
was only a preacher on trial in connection with the New York 
Conference, still his labors were greatly blessed. He was ‘a 
faithful man, though some of his reproofs would hardly be 
tolerated at the present day. In one of his sermons he re- 
ferred to the foolish practice of following the fashions in re- 
spect to dress, and said that he “verily believed that if it were 
fashionable to wear a half bushel on the head some Method- 
ists would adopt it.” For four years Mr. Losee labored in 
season and, out of season, and then returned to the United 
States, where he died in the triumph of faith. 

Darius Dunham was the first regular minister who came to 
Canada. He was well qualified for the work assigned him, as 
he was not only a good preacher, but understood well how to 
organize societies. His faithfulness occasionally brought him 
into trouble with delinquents, who styled him “ scolding Dun- 
ham.” He traveled only ten years, and was the first presid- 
ing elder. His name, and that of Joseph Jewell, who suc- 
ceeded him, are still gratefully remembered. Calvin Wooster 
was among the early preachers. who came to Canada, and 
though in seven years he became incapacitated for the labors 
of the itinerancy, his name will never be forgotten. When 
worn down with consumption, so that he could not speak 
aloud, his ‘ whispering sermons” converted some who were 
privileged to hear him. His death was most glorious; one of 
his last sayings was, that “the nearer he drew to eternity, the 
brighter heaven shone upon him,” 

William Case, of whom our author desires particularly to 
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write, was born in Massachusetts, August, 1780. The famous 
“Old Bay State ” has long been renowned for its excellent ed- 
ucational system; but at that date there were few schools 
or seats of learning. Case, however, enjoyed their advantages, 
and became a good penman, so that he was well qualified 
for the office of Conference Secretary, a position which he 
held for several years, when only few of his brethren could fill 
that position. His family removed to New York State, where 
he was converted when he was twenty-three years of age, and 
in two years afterwards he was exhorter and local preacher, 
and was recommended to the New York Conference as a 
suitable candidate for the itinerant work. The Conference was 
then very large, as it comprised all the “ Empire State,” some 
portions of New England, and the Canadas. Mr. Case states 
in his Jubilee Sermon that he only had two sermons when he . 
entered the ministry. He felt very timid, and was the subject 
of peculiar emotions as he journeyed to Canada. Once he dis- 
mounted from his horse, and wept and prayed. These words 
were impressed upon his mind, “I will go before thee, and 
will prepare the hearts of the people to receive thee; and 
thou shalt have fathers and mothers and children in that 
land.” 

There were at that time only few preachers in Canada. 
Some of them became men of eminence, and are worthy of 
honorable mention. Henry Ryan was then a young man of 
great zeal, and for many years performed noble work among 
the Canadians. Bishop Hedding, with whom he traveled a 
circuit in Vermont, esteemed him very highly, and often spoke 
of him as“ the brave Irishman.” They could only meet oc- 
casionally, and when he did Ryan would generally salute his 
colleague thus: “ Drive on, brother; drive the devil out of the 
country; drive him into the lake and drown him.” Ryan be- 
came presiding elder; some regarded him as ambitious to rule 
in the Church, and he was so impetuous that he could not bear 
the least opposition. For years he desired to have a Conference 
formed in Canada, and then sought to have an entire separa- 
tion from the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United 
States, and because this could not be immediately granted he 
agitated the societies and made divisions, and finally became 
the head of a separate body, long known as the Ryanites. All 
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must regret that one whose labors had been so abundant, 
and who had done so much good, should pursue a course 
which was attended with so much disaster, and which must 
have been the cause of bitter grief to Ryan himself. Had he 
been less precipitate he might have been honored to his dying 
day as one of the most illustrious men ever connected with the 
Methodist Church in Canada, 

Nathan, afterward Dr., Bangs, was one of Case’s contempo- 
raries. He also was indebted to New England common 
schools for his education, and came to- Canada to follow the 
profession of land surveyor. He, however, was converted 
under the labors of James Coleman, and became so renowned 
that he filled every office in the Church except that of Bishop, 
and died full of years and honors. His labors as a missionary 
were attended with many hardships, and even when stationed 
in what is now known as the city of Quebec he had such 
privations to endure as would astonish persons at the present 
day. Though after a few years he returned to the United 
States, he never ceased to take deep interest in all the affairs 
of Canadian Methodism. 

We may mention a few instances of the hardships of those 
early pioneers. James Coleman, when traveling up the 
Mohawk River, slept fifteen nights in the woods, and built fires 
to keep off the beasts that roamed in the locality. Seth 
Crowell slept in the woods near where Brighton now stands, 
and set up a stone, and inscribed upon it with his knife, “ Ho- 
liness to the Lord.” Thomas Whitehead and family came to 
Niagara from Albany in an open boat, and were six weeks on 
the journey, and during all this time they subsisted on boiled 
wheat. Robert Hibbard was drowned in the Richelieu River 
while crossing a ferry, and his body was not found until sev- 
eral weeks had elapsed. J. G. Peal, having to cross Hay Bay 
in order to reach his evening appointment, found that the ice 
was too weak to bear his horse. He therefore put the animal 
in care of a friend, and walked across the bay without his 
boots, as in no other way could he tread the slippery pavement. 
He went to his lodgings after service, but he had taken such a 
cold that an alarming illness seized him, and in a few days he 
died. His remains are interred near Odessa, in passing which 
the writer has often raised his hat in honor of the illustrious 
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dead. John Dempster, afterward Dr. Dempster,* the famous 
missionary to Buenos Ayres, South America, and the founder 
of biblical schools, commonly called theological colleges, com- 
menced his labors on the St. Lawrence Circuit, which was “a 
vast field, and most of it a wilderness. During the cold season 
his horse broke down, and he went to his appointments on foot. 
His boots gave out, but he went on still, his feet constantly wet 
with snow-water, nothing daunted, to fill his appointments. 
His soul blazed, while his poor body shivered and withered 
under hardships too terrible for humanity toendure. The next 
Conference found him in a broken-down condition.” 

Mr. Case endured a good share of the hardships and incon- 
veniences connected with the pioneer work of Methodism in 
Canada. At an early period he was made presiding elder, and 
at one time his district comprised the greater part of the coun-. 
try now known as the London Conference. There were no 
railways and but few steamboats, even in summer. All his 
journeys were performed on horseback, and, as he did not 
enter the state of matrimony until he was nearly fifty years of 
age, he had no certain dwelling-place. He was beloved by the 
people, and was always a welcome guest wherever he might 
choose to take up his abode. Still, it is astonishing how he 
could keep up an extensive correspondence, act as a kind of 
general superintendent, and provide means for carrying on 
the work of God in the country with such accommodations as 
he possessed. For many years there was no Missionary Soci- 
ety and no Book Room. The Book Agents at New York in- 
trusted him with books for the missionaries and others, and 
looked to him for returns, so that his duties were exceedingly 
multifarious, and were often a source of much perplexity. 

One of his associatest in the old Genesee Conference thus 
wrote respecting him :— 

Scarce any other member in old Genesee was more widely 
known or more generally beloved. Though in the pulpit he was 
by no means remarkable, his executive talent was of a high order, 
and he knew how to plan as well as how to execute. As presiding 
elder he was among the very best. His wakeful eye swept a broad 


field, and he always knew how to select the more salient points. 
The mission was projected and the circuit formed at just the right 


* “ Methodist Quarterly Review,”’ 1864, p. 361. 
+ George Peck, D.D., “ Methodist Quarterly Review,” 1860, p. 599. 
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time and place. If a church was to be erected, he was the 
right man to consult. He took his pocket rule with him into 
the pulpit, and often at the close of a service would measure 
heights and distances in and about it, so as to be prepared to give 
advice elsewhere. Nothing that concerned either the temporal or 
spiritual good of the Church within his appropriate field escaped 
his observation. Practical wisdom was his distinguishing charac- 
teristic. His zeal to do good knew no bounds. Sacrifice, and 
trial, and suffering, so far from being appalling, were his supreme 
delight. He counted not his life dear, if he might but extend 
the triumphs of Immanuel’s reign. 

Dr. Carroll says :— 

Our subject had a well-cultivated mind, and was really an ac- 
complished Christian gentleman. A more agreeable companion is, 
indeed, seldom found. He mingled cheerfulness with gravity, and 
the playfulness of the child with the wisdom of the sage. With a 
sanctified heart, a polished intellect, a fine person, and a musical 
voice, he was fit to mingle in any society. Such a man could not 
fail to have warmly attached friends, and no man certainly ever 
better deserved to have them. 

Though Case held a ready pen, he did not write largely. His 
migratory habits would not admit of it. Till the last few years of 
his life, when his labors were comparatively local, he was almost 
continually on the move. Emphatically may it be said of him— 
more so, perhaps, than of most other itinerants—‘‘he had no cer- 
tain dwelling-place.” Still he wrote frequently for our Church 
periodicals, and will be found by the future historian to have con- 
tributed much that cannot fail to be of permanent value to coming 
generations. 

In 1824 a Conference was formed in Canada, which was permit- 
ted by the General Conference of 1828 to become independent. 
The episcopal form of government was retained, but the per- 
sons nominated for Bishop declined to act ; therefore Mr. Case 
was really Bishop pro tem. He served in that capacity for 
four years, and was an able executive officer. His mild man- 
ner, his extensive knowledge of Methodist usage, and his gen- 
eral urbanity, were of great service to him. 

The Wesleyans in England had for some years sustained a 
mission in Canada, but in 1820, by a mutual agreement, Upper 
Canada was left in charge of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and Lower Canada was wholly given to the Wesleyan mission- 
aries. For a time this arrangement answered well, but emi- 
grants from England were constantly settling in Upper Can- 
ada, and by their repeated solicitations English missionaries 
were again sent to the country. As a matter. of course, un- 
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seemly strife followed, but in 1832 the Canada Conférence 
united with the English Conference on such a plan as was 
deemed equitable and honorable to all parties, so that a career 
of prosperity was anticipated. But alas! the changes made, 
particularly in relation to withholding ordination from local 
preachers, was the cause of many years’ strife. A few of this 
class of persons and a superannuated minister met together 
about a year after the union, and formed themselves into a Con- 
ference, and claimed to be the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Canada. Litigation respecting Church property followed, but 
in no instance did the dissentients gain a single case. 

The union with the English Conference was, unhappily, 
broken off in 1840, but in 1847 it was renewed, and continued 
until 1874, when the parent Conference agreed to dissolve the 
connection, and the present Methodist Church of Canada was 
formed, embracing the Wesleyan Conferences of Canada and 
Eastern British America, and the Conference of the late Meth- 
odist New Connection. 

Elder Case, though an American by birth, was a true lover 
of English Methodism, and during the years of separation he 
remained with the few who preferred the connection with the 
English Conference. His course in thus acting was inexplica- 
ble to many; but, though there was occasional bitterness between 
some who had been allied to each other, none could charge him 
with acting otherwise than as the Christian gentleman. 

Mr. Case will always be best known as the father of 
Indian missions. For many years he, like others, sighed over 
the degradation of the native tribes, and many a time did he pray 
for an open door among those poor aborigines. In 1823 Peter 
Jones, of blessed memory, was converted at a camp-meeting 
held at Ancaster. He was a half Indian, and when made a new 
creature Mr. Case exclaimed, “ Bless God, the door is now open. 
to the Indian tribes!” This was a true prophecy, for now be- 
gan a most glorious work among the native population. 
Peter Jones became known every-where, and, in company with 
Mr. Case, he visited many places in the United States for the 
purpose of raising means to carry on the work of God among 
this people. Some of the chiefs became the subjects of saving 
grace; among others who became prominent among their 
brethren may be mentioned Thomas Davis, Peter Jacobs, John 
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Sunday, William Herkimer, Abraham Sickles, Allan Salt, 
Henry Stienhaur, and others. Schools were established, and 
translations of the Scriptures in due time were made, toward 
which noble work the Bible Society rendered much valuable aid. 
Mr. Case was ably assisted in this important work by Messrs. 
E. Ryerson, J. Evans, J. Stinson, T. Hurlburt, and others; but 
for many years the labor chiefly devolved upon him. His cor- 
respondence, some of which we have read, reveals the deep 
anxiety which he felt for the poor Indians, and how his whole‘ 
soul was absorbed concerning their welfare. During one of 
his visits to the United States he was in company with Bishop 
George, who called upon him to pray, and Mr. Case could not 
pray about any thing else than the work of God among the 
Indians. In speaking of the circumstance some time after- 
ward, the Bishop said it seemed as though Elder Case forgot 
all about white people, and prayed as though the Indians were 
the only people possessed of souls. 

The work among the Indians excited great interest both in 
England and America. The visits of Peter Jones, Peter Ja- 
cobs and John Sunday to the father-land awakened a deep 
sympathy for their mission. The writer, then a boy, remem- 
bers how the largest places of worship were crowded to their 
utmost capacity, while all classes of the community, from 
royalty downward, were greatly interested. Mr. Case was 
now full of gladness, and when the missions were established 
in Hudson’s Bay Territory he rejoiced with exceeding joy, 
because increasing efforts were thus put forth on behalf of the 
Indian tribes. 

The poor Indians revered him asa father. His patience 
with their slow progress and his gentleness endeared him to 
all the tribes. His manner was captivating, and at the same 
time instructive, though he knew how to give a gentle reproof. 
With a view to instruct them in the ordinary affairs of life he 
used to hold an “inquiry meeting,” at which he encouraged 
them to ask questions concerning any point on which he had 
discoursed. On one occasion Job was the subject. His case 
greatly interested the natives, who seemed to regard his vast 
possessions of sheep, camels, oxen, and asses, as really fabulous. 
When their curiosity was fully aroused, the teacher said, ‘ Sup- 
pose Job should pay you a visit, and walk around among you, 
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and look at the way you farm, and look at your cows, and 
oxen, and pigs, what do you think he would say?” “ Don’t 
know. What you think he say?” “ Well, I think he would 
shake his head, and say, ‘This catching musk-rat is a small 
business!’” The reproof was felt, though none were offended ; 
but it became a proverb among them—-“ catching musk-rat is 
a small business.” 

From 1828 to 1855 Elder Case might be said to be almost 
wholly devoted to the mission among the Indians. For four- 
teen years he was principal of one of the Industrial Schools, 
and during the last three years of his life he was left at leisure 
to labor as he thought proper. “At least fourteen bands of 
wandering pagans were converted.” The work was often very 
discouraging, by reason of close proximity to the whites, whose 
eonduct was the cause of much injury to the poor natives of 
the forest. Had they been colonized on the north shore of 
Lake Superior, as was recommended by Lord Elgin and others, 
and could they have been kept wholly distinct and separate 
from the whites, there is no doubt that now they would have 
presented a much better appearance than they do. The white 
man’s vices have been their ruin; yet hundreds became the 
recipients of saving grace and died triumphing in Jesus. Many 
of them will be Mr. Case’s crown of rejoicing in heaven. 

The various events at which we have thus briefly glanced 
are detailed at great length by our author, but space prevents 
our entering into more minute particulars. As Dr. Carroll was 
an actor in the scenes, and took deep interest in all the affairs 
of Methodism, his narratives may be depended upon. The 
third volume, which contains a condensed account of Method- 
ism during the eventful years of 1824-1835, is a most valua- 
ble book of reference, and all who wish to become thoroughly 
acquainted with Methodism in Canada during those exciting 
years would do well to read this portion of our author’s record, 
whieh is truly an embodiment of facts with which all interested 
in the subject would do well to make themselves familiar. 

The Methodists in Canada have always been strong advocates 
for the unification of Methodism. The population of the coun- 
try for many years was necessarily much scattered ; consequent- 
ly, the ordinances of religion could not be maintained but at a 
great outlay of men and means. Hence, when rival altars were 
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erected in close proximity to those already established, it could 
not but be the occasion of much grief to those who desired that 
there should be no schism in the body. The union with the 
British Conference, therefore, was hailed generally with de- 
light, the advantages of which were soon seen, inasmuch as 
some able ministers were sent out, and a large amount of pecun- 
iary assistance was rendered. The pulpit and administrative 
labors of Revs. R. Alder, D.D.; G. Marsden; W. M. Har- 
vard, D.D.; J. Dixon, D.D.; J. Stinson, D.D.; M. Richey,, 
D.D.; W. Lord; W. L. Thornton; E. Wood, D.D.; and 
W. Morley Punshon, LL.D., could not but prove highly ae- 
ceptable, and tend to the establishment and extension of Meth- 
odism in the country. True, some of those ministers only 
remained a short time in Canada, but the remembrance of them 
is still fragrant. Dr. Stinson was abundant in labors as gen- 
eral superintendent and afterward president of Conference. 
Dr. Punshon gave a great impetus to all the affairs of the 
Chureh. Under his administration the endowment of Victoria 
College was inaugurated, the Metropolitan Church was built 
in Toronto, and the mission to Japan was commenced. 
Drs. Richey and Wood still, happily, linger among us, though 
the former has long been incapacitated for labor; but the 
latter is still vigorous, and has been permitted to see many 
great improvements in Methodism. He was president of 
Conference eight years, and has dedicated a greater number 
of churches than any other minister in Canada, and, though 
he is now in the fifty-first year of his ministry, he has always 
been connected with the mission work. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the Methodists in 
Canada were so enamored with their British associations as 
to forget their former friends. Far from it. They feel that 
they can never repay their debt of obligation to the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church of the United States. The pioneer 
Bishop, Asbury, made a tour through a portion of the coun- 
try just before the war of 1812, and was greatly pleased 
with his visit, and entertained great hopes of the future. 
Others of the Bishops, as George and Hedding, presided at 
Conferences held in Canada, and were always most cordially 
welcomed both by ministers and people. Bishop George once 
presided at a Conference held at Elizabethtown, when such an 
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outpouring of the Holy Spirit took place as had never been 
witnessed on any similar occasion. A great number of con- 
versions took place, in consequence of which this memorable 
event was always spoken of as “the Revival Conference.” 
From the time of the separation, in 1828, there has been the 
most cordial feeling between the two bodies, which have re- 
ciprocated several fraternal visits with each other. 

Mr. Case, by reason of his extensive knowledge of the socie- 
ties in Canada, became acquainted with many young men such 
as were likely to become useful in the Church, and soon brought 
them to his aid. In this way the three brothers, Revs. John, 
William, and Egerton, Ryerson, were called into the work. 
The first and last still remain in the Church militant, in which 
they have performed invaluable service. William has:gone to 
his reward after serving his generation faithfully. Egerton 
has been the most versatile. His powerful pen has often been 
wielded on behalf of the Church of his youth; not a few of 
the privileges which it now enjoys are to be attributed to his 
polemical skill; while his labors in the State, as the organ- 
izer of our public school system, have been of such a character 
as to have stamped his impress largely upon the country. The 
Church honored him by making him president of the first Gen- 
eral Conference, in 1874. Anson Green, D.D., who entered 
the ministry about the same time as his life-long friend, Dr. 
Ryerson, has been very conspicuous in the Ohurch, having 
been president of Conference on two different occasions, and 
for many years Book Steward. The brothers Hurlburt, fonr of 
whom have been in the ministry, may also be mentioned here. 
Elder Case was much attached to all those honored brethren, 
besides numerous. others whom he also induced to enter the 
active work. Considering the few educational advantages 
which the country afforded, it is marvelous that so many of 
the coadjutors of Mr. Case became such able ministers of the 
New Testament. They read well the standards of Methodist 
theology, and, by reason of almost constant preaching, they 
became clear expounders of the Scriptures. Among others 
may be mentioned F. Metcalf, A. Prindell, H. Wilkinson, G. 
Ferguson, W. Chamberlayne, T. Madden, R. Jones, J. Carroll, 
D.D., W. Jeffers, ‘D.D., J. Richardson, D.D., afterwards bishop 
of the M. E. Church, Canada, and a host of others. 
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The tide of emigration brought some young men of promise 
to the shores of Canada, whom Elder Case was not slow to lay 
his hands upon and assure them that the Lord had need of 
them. Two brothers, Revs. J. and E. Evans, deserve honor- 
able mention under this head. It is worthy of remark that 
they and the eloquent Cookman, who was lost in the unfortu- 
nate “President,” when crossing the Atlantic, were local 
preachers together in England, and frequently met for mutual 
counsel, and afterward spent many years in preaching the 
Gospel in the western world. The Rev. J. Evans was the 
founder of missions in Hudson’s Bay Territory, and invented 
the syllabic character, which has been of immense value to all 
who have since labored to propagate the Gospel among the 
natives of that land. The younger of the two, Ephraim, now 
Dr. Evans, became editor of the Christian Guardian, and had 
the honor of being the first missionary to British Columbia, 
where he labored for nine years as the pioneer in that 
country. 

Mr. Case and his contemporaries felt the need of providing 
educational facilities for the youth of the country, including 
the rising ministry. At an early period they held many con- 
versations "pon the subject, and in correspondence with those 
who were connected with collegiate institutions he sought to 
elicit such information as would aid them in the enterprise. 
The institution now known as Victoria University was at first 
established as an academy, and then as a college, with university 
powers. Its value to Canada has never been duly appreciated. 
Many sacrifices have been endured by those connected with 
that seat of learning. Case and his associates often taxed their 
own limited allowances that they might keep the college afloat, 
and when Parliament granted Methodist ministers the privilege 
to solemnize matrimony, they generously contributed all the fees 
which they might thus receive to the funds of the college. 
The original cost was $30,000, a large sum for those days. 
Dr. Richey was the first principal, and Dr. Ryerson the first 
president. 

In the same way they sought to establish a weekly journal, 
which has long been known as the Christian Guardian. One 
of Case’s protégés, Rev. E. Ryerson, was the first editor, and 
in its columns he wrote those burning words which had 80 
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much to do in molding the character of the country, and pro- 
moting the rights of all classes of the community. These self- 
sacrificing men were also among the first to advocate the cause 
of temperance. They exhorted their people to shun the intox- 
icating draught, and during all the years of the temperance 
campaign, Methodist ministers and their people have always 
been associated with those who maintained unceasing warfare 
against the evils of intemperance. 

It was often asserted by Mr. Wesley, that whenever the subject 
of holiness or perfect love was extensively preached a revival 
was almost sure to follow. The truth of this saying has often 
been verified in the history of Methodism. Dr. Carroll has 
recorded several instances of this kind. The camp-meetings 
were seasons of great spiritual power, and gave an impetus to 
the work of God, particularly in new places. If sinners were 
not converted and believers sanctified, there were great search- 
ings of heart, and many inquiries were made as to why such a 
strange occurrence should befall the Church. Revivals were 
frequent, not as the result of employing any special evangelist, 
—for such an agency was unknown in the early periods of Meth- 
odism—but as the result of the pious toils of the preachers in 
charge, who labored in the confident expectation of seeing sin- 
ners converted and the borders of Zion extendéd. The Confer- 
ence of 1855 was the last which the venerable Case attended. 
According to previous arrangement, he then preached a jubilee 
sermon. He wasseventy-five years of age, and was a fine spec- 
imen of the aged minister, but was still vigorous, and none sup- 
posed that it was the last time he would appear among his 
brethren. For more than an hour he gave them an account 
of the past, and as he detailed the straits and sufferings of 
many of the early settlers, and reviewed the labors of those who 
had ministered unto them in holy things, when roads were al- 
most impassable, and churches of the humblest character 
hardly had an existence, many tears of joy were shed for the 
great things which God had done for his Church. A few 
months afterward this apostle to the Indians sustained an in- 
jury by a fall as he was mounting his horse, from which he 
never fully recovered. In the month of October, 1855, he 
passed away, and was laid in the burial ground at Alderville, 
amid the sobs and tears of many of his brethren and friends, 
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and numerous Indians, who wept at the decease of one to whom 
they were under such lasting obligations. 

His name will never be forgotten. A marble tablet is 
erected to his memory in Bridge-street Church, Belleville, and 
a monument has been built at his grave by his brethren in the 
ministry. 

How great the changes in Methodism during Mr. Case’s 
career! When he came to Canada there were seven circuits, 
ten preachers, and sixteen hundred and forty-nine members ig 
society, and seven churches, none of which were finished. At 
the time of his death there were two hundred and ten circuits 
and missions, three hundred and thirty itinerants, and thirty- 
eight thousand members ; numerous costly churches, an exten- 
sive Book Room, a popular University, and a Missionary Soci- 
ety with an income of $38,000. He knew more than two 
hundred ministers who had been converted in Canada, some 
of whom were Indians. 

We have read these interesting volumes on Case and his con- 
temporaries with great pleasure. We are astonished at the 
author’s industry in searching among old documents, perform- 
ing toilsome journeys, and writing an almost incalculable num- 
ber of letters, to ascertain particulars respecting some thirteen 
hundred contemporaries of the Rev. William Case. No name 
has been omitted, and, though it would be impossible but that 
mistakes must occur in such a work in which so many details 
are given, we think it will be found singularly free from inaccu- 
racies. “Case and his Contemporaries” will be a valuable 
book of reference to all who wish to become acquainted with 
the men who have labored in the Methodist Church in Canada 
during the first half century of its existence. May the vener- 
able author receive ample reward for his labor of love | 
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Arr. V.—EGYPTIAN CHRONOLOGY. 
[Szconp PaPEr.] 


IV. Probable Reconstruction.— All the schemes for read- 
justing the Egyptian chronology may be reduced to essentially 
two. The earliest was that adopted by the Christian chronog- 
raphers who have handed down Manetho’s lists. They simply 
added together his numbers, with such modifications as they 
found necessary in order to accommodate their own systems. 
Substantially the same method has been pursued by modern 
German Egyptologists in general, but with the additional com- 
plication of the recently deciphered inscriptions.* The result 
of this process, which we may designate’ as the continuous plan, 
has been, in both cases, as we have seen, the production of 
different sets of chronologies, which agree in scarcely any 
thing except their enormous extravagance of length.t The 


*The latest and most pretentious (yet, we are constrained to say, the most * 
obviously preposterous aud artificial) attempt in this direction is that made by 
Dr. H. Brugsch (“Geschichte Aegyptens "’—Leipz., 1877, 8vo., pp. 818,) who, acting on 
the hint of Herodotus, (ii, 142,) to which, however, Brugsch does not refer, grave- 
ly estimates uniformly three reigns of equal length to every hundred years, and 
accordingly dates (without the least regard to the numbers either of Manetho or 
the monuments) all the reigns of the first twenty-one dynasties regularly in each 
century, after the following formula, (pp. 765-770:), 4 
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He even pursues this arbitrary method with dynasties eighteen to twenty-four, 
respecting which we have many contemporaneous data positively proving its fal- 
sity. (He says “‘geb.,” that is, born, but he evidently means reigned.) 

This is a most naive illustration of what Mr. Joseph Cook calls the method of 
“small philosophers,” namely, “to guess at the half, and then multiply by two!” 
Brugsch literally guesses at the third, and then multiplies by three. 

Dr. Brugsch frankly avows (p. 40) that “‘no mortal can at present resolve the 
difficulties arising from the fragmentary condition of the Turin Papyrus, so as to 
reconstruct the list of kings.” 

+ Brugsch assigns the kingdom of Egypt an antiquity of B.C. 4,455 or 4,400, 
and some of his fellow-countrymen a still greater, (as Bick, B.C. 5,702; 
Unger, B.C. 5,613.) But these high figures are contradicted by a singular 
mathematical evidence of the comparatively recent formation of Egypt itself. 
That country has literally been created by the gradual deposition of the mud of 
the Nile, as Herodotus has remarked. (History, ii, 5.) Now, the annual inun- 
dation deposits this at a very uniform rate, which has been calculated, as the re- 
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N. B.—The heavy-faced Roman numerals designete the dynasties: the dates B. C. are 1 
several names indicate the length of the respective reigns; those in the first co 
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other mode of treating these two classes of records, which, for 
convenience’ sake, we may term the parallelistie one, employed 
by the English Egyptologists—being substantially that of 
Poole, as originally suggested by Lane—is a far more critical 
procedure. A careful analysis of the ancient documents and 
a laborious comparison of the monumental records reveal the 
fact that many of the reigns were CONTEMPORANEOUS with 
each other, not only with respect to individual princes, but, 
whole dynasties.* This greatly reduces the aggregate length 
of the entire period, and enables us to bring it within the 
compass of authentic history. 

We might have suspected this fact a priori, from the dis- 
crepancy often occurring between the totals given by Manetho 
as the duration of the several dynasties, and the actual footing 
up of the numbers. For example: we have seen in the first 
dynasty the caption assigns a length of 253 (variations, 258, 
252, 226) years, while the actual aggregate is 263 (variations, 
247, 230) years. So of other dynasties. In like manner 
Manetho sums up the several sections of his list differently 
from the amount of their respective aggregates ; and his grand 


total is stated at 3,555 years, whereas the actual sum of all his 
reigns is 5,462. The only way to explain this so as to save 
his credit at all is to make not only individual reigns, but 
whole dynasties, more or less contemporary with each other. 


sult of several careful and independent examinations, to be .4134 of a foot per 
century. Again, repeated excavations in various parts of Egypt show that this 
deposit is nowhere over 26} feet deep, sea-sand being invariably discovered under- 
lying it. Therefore, Egypt, as a habitable land, is not older than B.C. 4,500, 
having been covered anterior to that date at furthest by the waters of the Medi- 
terranean up to the first cataract. (De Lanoye’s “ Rameses the Great,” pp. 30, 31.) 
Herodotu& expressly states that in the time of Menes, the first king, it was a com- 
plete swamp below Thebes, (ii, 4.) That the above-mentioned stratum of sand 
was originally the head or shore of a salt sea is proved by the fact that wells 
sunk anywhere in the alluvial plain, even of Thebes, yield very brackish water 
only, (Klunzinger, Upper Egypt, p. 136,) while the Nile water is proverbially 
sweet. Herodotus long ago shrewdly observed that ‘the country above Mem- 
phis seems formerly to have been an arm of the sea,” (ii, 10,) and he speaks of 
the saline acridity of the soil, (ii, 12.) The Delta, however, is not a marine forma- 
tion. (Rawlinson, Herodotus, ii, 5, note.) 

* One of the latest and most expert French Egyptologists, M. de Rougé, can- 
didly admits that the earlier dynasties in the lists of Manetho merely represent 
sovereigns of a part of the country, contemporary with other Pharaohs. (“ Re- 


cherches,” p. 4; ‘ Exposé,” p. 17.) 
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This appears still more conclusively on a detailed examina- 
tion.* 

The following are the most important evidences of this coin- 
cidence in time among these regnal years. In the first dynasty 
Menes reigned, according to Africanus, 62 years, but accord- 
ing to Eusebius, only 30; his son, Athothis, 57, (Afric.,) or 27, 
(Euseb.,) and grandson, Cenchenes, 31, (Afric.,) or 39, (Euseb.) 
In the third dynasty the first king, Necherophes, (Euseb., Ne- 
cherochis,) reigned (according to both authors) 28 years, and his 
son, Tosorthros, (Euseb., Sosorthros,) 29. Now, Athothis and 
Tosorthros, or Soserthros, seem to be only orthographical vari- 
ations of the same name, and if we suppose that after Menes 
had established his kingdom for thirty-two years at This he as- 
sociated his son Athothis with him upon the throne for the re- 
maining thirty years of his life, we have an explanation of the 
apparent discrepancy in the length of his reign. Again, Atho- 
this surviving his father twenty-seven years, we have the dis- 
crepancy in his years also explained. Once more, if upon the 
association of Athothis with his father, Necherophes (perhaps 
another son or a grandson) was placed at the head of the newly 
formed province of Memphis, and ruled there for twenty-eight 
years, on his decease Athothis may naturally have united both 
crowns in himself for the remainder of his life, which would be 
the twenty-nine years required. The subjoined table will make 
this clear :— 


I. THInirEs. III. MempuHires. 
Menes alone .......... 32 
© JOT 0 csbcaces 30 Necherophes............ 28 





Athothis viceroy ...... 
| ee - 27 





Athothis jointly. ...... 30 
6. SRR ye itasles 27 





57 29 


It thus appears that the first and the third dynasties were 
parallel in time, and intimately associated in rule; that, in 
fact, they were but co-ordinate branches of one government. 
The same is, doubtless, the case with the second and the fourth 
dynasties, so far as their respective duration admitted, for they 

* Palmer (‘‘Egyptian and Sacred Chronology Harmonized”—London: 1861, 
two vols., 8vo.) has elaborately compared the ancient chrouographies, but his cor- 


rections and emendations of Manetho, although highly ingenious, are to an equal 
degree conjectural and problematical. 
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evidently followed immediately upon the others severally, being 
classified according to the two capitals already seen to be es- 
tablished. Nor are we left to mere probability, for the name of 
the fourth king of the second dynasty is actually found in con- 
nection with that of some of the earlier kings of the fourth 
dynasty. For a similar reason we might presume that the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth dynasties were consecutive (al- 
though Poole introduces an interval before the sixth) with the 
fourth, and there is confirmation of this view in the coinci- 
dences which will presently be adduced. 

That the former part, at least, of the fifth dynasty was con- 
temporaneous with the fourth is proved by the fact that the 
names of the first four kings occur in inscriptions along with 
those of the fourth dynasty. We might, as above, have pre- 
sumed such a parallelism from the difference in the capital 
after which this’ dynasty is named. Poole supposes that this 
(fifth) dynasty contained many more names than Manetho’s 
list gives, but this is immaterial for our present purpose. 

The ninth dynasty (with its sequent, the tenth) establishes 
several important coincidences, its kings being found in juxta- 


position with those of the sixth, eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, 
and fifteenth dynasties. Thus the tablet in the “ Hall of An- 
cestors ” at Karnak has, if Poole has rightly arranged it, the 
following associations :— 


No. in Manetho. No. in Manetho. 
Tablet. Dyn. No. Tablet. Dyn. No. 

XI. ee 17 1X. 

“ = 18 “ 

19 “ 
90 “ 
21 VI. 
22 “ 
23 “ 
ee “ 
24 XV. 
25 “ 
26 
27 
28 
29 
39 (?) XIII. 
31 “ 


DH ATR WDHOapRe: ss: 


oo 





15 
16 “ 


There are, also, the following definite synchronisms between 
different dynasties occurring on various inscriptions: Souphis I. 
(of dynasty four) with Ousercheres, (of dynasty five 5) Pepi, (of 
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dynasty six,) contemporary with Ra-skenen, (of dynasty eleven;) 
Mentoph II., (middle of dynasty nine,) with Amunemhet L, 
(first of dynasty twelve.) Poole thinks he has also positive 
evidence of the synchronism of Oanos, of dynasty five, with 
Assa, (Staan,) of dynasty fifteen; and he has, therefore, sup- 
posed many unnamed kings to belong to the middle of the 
latter dynasty. Other coincidences of a like kind occur, but 
have been attributed to alterations by later hands.* 

We have had reason above to suspect that kings of the same 
dynasty sometimes ruled contemporaneously. This is posi- 
tively proved in several late instances by their names being 
placed together on the monuments. For example, the two 
Sufis of the fourth dynasty reigned together; Enteph I. or II. 
(of dynasty nine) is associated with Mentoph I., (of the same 
dynasty ;) the forty-fourth year of Osirtesen I. (dynasty twelve) 
was coincident with the second of Amunemhet IL., (dynasty 
twelve ;) and the thirty-fifth of Amunemhet II. with the third 
of Osirtesen II, All these joint rulerships serve to abbreviate 
the chronology, as is seen by comparing Manetho’s numbers 


* The Sallier papyrus in the British Museum (translated in Bagster’s ‘ Records 
of the Past,” vol. viii, p. 314) states that Raskenen, apparently Sesonchosis, the 
second prince of the twelfth [Theban] dynasty, was king of Upper Egypt during 
the rule of Rapepi, one of the Shepherd kings at Avaris, (evidently Aphobis, the 
third prince of the fifteenth [Hycsos] dynasty.) In our adjustment their reigns 
synchronize for nine years, (B. C. 1914-05.) 

A tablet found at Tanis states that a period of 400 years elapsed between the 
reign of Sete, one of the Shepherd kings, and that of Rameses IL, of the nine- 
teenth dynasty. But the value of this chronological indication is neutralized by 
the evidently round number (four centuries) employed, and the uncertainty who 
is meant by the Sete referred to. Birch thinks it was Saites, the first of the fif- 
teenth dynasty, (“Egypt from the Monuments,” p. 132, Am. ed.) But this is im- 
possible; for, as the Shepherds were expelled by the eighteenth dynasty, we 
would certainly have an iuterval of more than seven centuries. A translation of 
the inscription is given in “ Records of the Past,” vol. iv, p. 36; but it does not 
justify Birch’s interpretation, the name of the Shepherd king in question being 
there read Sutaapehpeh. 

Canon Cook (in “The Speaker’s Commentary,” vol. i, p. 448, Am, ed.) will 
have it that this Raskenen was the immediate predecessor of Amosis I., (of the 
eighteenth dynasty,) who expelled the Hycsos; and that the prince with whom 
he was contemporary was the Apophis of the Shepherd rule. Consequently, he 
insists that this Apophis was the last of the Hycsos, and not the fourth of the 
fifteenth dynasty, as Josephus expressly asserts, This is the key to his whole 
reconstruction of Egyptian chronology in its relation to biblical. But his scheme, 
while affording many striking coincidences, makes too many violent disruptions 
of all the documentary authorities to entitle it to acceptance. 
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with those of the monuments; but to what extent they may 
have prevailed is somewhat uncertain. 

‘That the three dynasties of Hyesos, or Shepherd-kings, (dy- 
nasties fifteen to seventeen,) were contemporary with at least 
the Theban or Diospolite dynasties, (eleven to thirteen,) is not 
only shown by the above coincidences, but is confirmed by the 
direct statement of Manetho, that they were expelled by the 
first king of the eighteenth dynasty, (of the Theban line:) 
Whether any of the other dynasties continued so late as the 
time of this expulsion is uncertain. The unimportant fourteenth 
dynasty, being of a different designation, (Xoite,) is thought to 
have been parallel with the twelfth. Poole, followed by Wil- 


- 


kinson, holds that dynasties fifteen and sixteen of the Shepherds . 


were contemporaneous with each other; but this arrangement, 
although convenient as shortening the period, seems to us not 
only.improbable in itself, but also in conflict with the account 
in Manetho, as reported by Josephus, who sets down their total 
occupancy as lasting 511 years. This number, corrupted to 
518, Africanus attributes to the fifteenth dynasty alone, (Euseb., 
190.) According to the above synchronisms, we are only 
concerned to make the Shepherd sway continuous with the 
latter part of the twelfth and the whole of the thirteenth 
dynasties. 

The nineteenth and twentieth dynasties, as being Diospolite, 
may be presumed to have been continuous with the eighteenth. 
But as the twenty-first was Tanitic, and in part at least a priestly 
usurpation, it may not only have been contemporary with the 
latter part of the twentieth, which betrays great weakness on the 
monuments, but occasionally with the neighboring. twenty-sec- 
ond, (Bubastite,) which seems to have subdued the entire coun- 
try.* Those who, like Poole, adopt the longer chronology of the 
Septuagint, do not feel the necessity of these last parallelisms, and 
those who adhere to “ Usher’s Chronology” will be obliged to 
introduce still further abbreviations at some pointinthe list. If, 
however, with many of the most recent authorities on biblical 
chronology, we reject the date (480th year) in 1 Kings vi, 1, 
: nd thus allow the history in the Book of Judges to be contin- 
uous, (as Paul evidently did, in Acts xiii, 20,) instead of making 


* Birch admits the contemporaneousness of these dynasties, (“ Egypt from the 
Monuments,” p. 162, Am. ed.) 
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it parallel with itself, we shal] have sufficient space for the 
time of the Egyptian kings,- as above condensed. We may 
add that Poole’s date for the beginning of the reign of Menes, 
B. OC. 2717, (in which, however, he is not followed by Wilkin- 
son,) is the result, indirectly, of his theory of the so-called 
Sothic and other cycles. The uncertainty of all such astro- 
nomical calculations we have pointed out under the article on 
Manetho, in our “Cyclopedia,” to which, as well as to the 
article on Egypt, we refer our readers for details and literature 
on this subject. We here confine our attention to such works, 
whether recent or early, as directly deal with chronology. It 
will be seen that they do not essentially relieve the problem as 
found in the ancient authorities. 

It remains for us to tabulate, by way of test and for con- 
venience of reference, the results of the foregoing discussion, 
setting down the dynasties as above arranged, and their length 
according to the years when given on the monuments, or, when 
these fail, adopting those of Manetho as reported with the 
greatest probability. It is scarcely needful to remind the 
reader, once more, that in the frame-work of the fossil past 
thus reconstructed, of necessity not only are the articulations 
largely conjectural, but many of the component members 
themselves are little more than restored by estimate. We, 
therefore, reserve the privilege of amendment hereafter, if evi- 
dence shall seem to call for it. 

We will let the reader into the secret of the structure of the 
accompanying complicated table. With the exceptions noted 
above, it is substantially the same as that which has been adopt- 
ed by Wilkinson from Poole, and by the latter credited to Lane. 
The principal difference between our scheme and Poole’s is in 
the neglecting of the Sothic dates, to which he arbitrarily 
adapts his whole chronology. These dates are the occurrence 
of the “ heliacal rising” of Sothis, or the star Sirius,-which he 
calculates to have taken place in B. C. 1322 and A. D. 139. 
The first of these alone is important. It is recorded in the 
fragments of Theon of Alexandria of the fourth century, as 
having taken place in the reign of Menophres, and is thought 
by Poole to be indicated in the zodiac on the ceiling of the 
Rameseum at Karneh. But the name Menophres is found 
neither in Manetho nor on the monuments, and it can only be 
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conjectured that some prince by the name of Amenoph, or 
Menephtah, is meant. Two of the former occur in the eight- 
eenth dynasty, and two of the latter in the nineteenth; and 
about the same period we have several princes by the name 
of Rameses, the second of whom (B. C. 1249-1183 in our 
dates) finished the building in which the above-mentioned 
zodiac is found. Another cycle, which Poole relies upon as 
furnishing several absolute dates, is that of the so-called reap-‘ 
pearance of the Phoenix, which he thinks is likewise indicated 
on the same zodiac, and which Tacitus states (Annals, vi, 28) 
transpired at an interval of 1,461 years in the reign of Sesos- 
tris, and again in that of Amasis,and a third time in that of the 
third Ptolemy. The third Ptolemy was Euergetes, who reigned 
B.C. 247-222. The first period of 1,461 years before this would 
bring us to B. C. 1708-1683, where we look in vain for any 
Egyptian king whose name resembles Amosis. Ahmes II. 
reigned B. C. 569-525, and Ahmes I. (Amosis) reigned (accord- 
ing to us) B.C. 1492-1470; (Poole, B.C. cir. 1525.) Another 
period of 1,461 years brings us to B.C. 3169-3144, long be- 
fore the Flood! Manetho’s Sesostris (of the twelfth dynasty) 
reigned (according to us) B. C. 1861-1823; (Poole, B. C. cir. 
1986;) and the Sesostris of Herodotus (ii, 102-110) and of 
Diodorus Siculus (i, 53-59) was Rameses II., of the other 
ancient writers and of the monuments, who reigned (according 
to us) B. C. 1249-1183; (Poole, B. C. cir. 1822.) From all 
this nothing satisfactory results. The last Egyptian cycle 
needful to be noticed here is what Poole calls the ‘‘ Grand 
Panegyrical Month,” consisting, according to him, of 30 Julian 
years. Dates in this cycle are supposed to be found in various 
reigns on the monuments, and from these Poole derives cor- 
roborations of his chronology. But, as we have shown in the 
article Manetho, in our Cyclopedia, already referred to, both 
the readings and calculations based upon those are too dis- 
cordant and uncertain to be relied upon. 

In our own scheme the chronology mounts, according to a 
simple process, from the fixed date, B. C. 969, when Shishak’s 
twenty-first year has been made to coincide with Rehoboain’s 
fifth, by the following steps, which are all furnished by the 
preceding summary of the lengths of the several dynasties, as 
settled by the comparison of Manetho’s numbers with those of 

Fovurru Series, Vor. XXX.—30 
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the monuments, and as linked by the notes of contemporane- 
ousness discovered as above. Allowing 20 years for Shishak’s 
previous reign, and 135 years for dynasty twenty, (including 
the 109 of dynasty twenty-one,) we are brought up to B. C. 
1124; and thence ascending by 178 years for dynasty nine- 
teen, and 190 for dynasty eighteen, we arrive at the simul- 
taneous close of dynasties thirteen and seventeen, in B, C. 1492. 
Once more rising directly by 266 years for dynasty thirteen, and 
205 for dynasty twelve, (including the last name of Manetho’s 
eleventh,) we come to B. C. 1963 as the close of dynasty 
eleven. The last king of this latter dynasty (the first of our 
twelfth) was the Amenemes of Manetho, who gives his years 
as 16, which would, therefore, be B. C. 1963-47; and his pred-. 
ecessor seems to have been the Soiconnos of Eratosthenes, who 
(incorrectly, it would seem) assigns him a reign of 60 years 
(that is, B. C. 2023-1963.) This Amenemes was followed by 
Sesonchosis, whose years on the monuments are 42 (B. C. 1947- 
1905.) Now, either this predecessor or this successor is evi- 
dently the Raskenen mentioned on a papyrus (according to 
Brugsch) as a contemporary of Pepi of the sixth dynasty at 
Memphis. This last king is usually identified with the long- 
lived Phiops of Manetho, as being the best known; although 
there is another similar name—Phios, or Pepi I., the second 
king of the same dynasty, whose regnal years are given on the 
monuments as 20.* Supposing Pepi II. (Phiops) to be meant, 


* Poole thinks these two Pepis identical, chiefly on the ground of the resem- 
blance of the adjoining names in Manetho’s list. The Turin papyrus, however, 
seems to give them both, and this is confirmed by other monumental evidence. 
Josephus appears to have reference to one of these in a passage which is in singular 
analogy, yet disagreement, with the contents of the above inscription, as read by 
Brugsch. The latter records a reproof administered by Raskenen to Pepi for hav 
ing favored the Shepherd invaders. (So Wilkinson, in Rawlinson’s “ Herodotus,” 
ii, 292.) Josephus says, that in the time of the second Shepherd invasion, ‘‘Amen- 
ophis, the king of Egypt, upon his being informed of their invasion, was in great 
confusion, on calling to mind what Amenophis the son of Papas had foretold 
him,” (c. Ap, 26.) These two Amenophis, however, he states, (ibid.,) were not 
contemporaries. It ought to be stated here—as it is but another evidence of 
the precariousness of the whole system of Egyptian chronology, as well as that 
of the foregoing reconstruction—that this notice of the coincidence of the names 
Raskenen and Pepi looks remarkably like another version merely of the concur- 
rence of the same names alluded to in a foot-note above, (p. 466.) In any case, 
however, the limits of variation in this synchronism are confined to a compara- 
tively smal] compass by the other notes of contemporaneousness. 
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his reign (90 years) will readily fal] sc as to cover nearly the 
whole period of the three reigns of Amenemes and his predeces- 
sor and successor, that is, B. O. cir. 2017-1927. Phiops was pre- 
ceded by Methonsouphis, and he by Phios, whose regnal years 
on the monuments are respectively 14 and 20. The predeces- 
sor of the last was Othoes, who reigned, according to Mane- 
tho, 30 years, (that is, B. C. 2081-2051,) and was the first king 
of the sixth dynasty. Mounting thence by the fourth dynasty,‘ 
(188 years,) and the third, (116 years,) we reach B. C. 2385 as 
the beginning of dynasty third; and, as we have before shown 
that this dynasty began on the association with Menes (dynasty 
first) of his own son, we have to ascend 32 years more to the 
beginning, that is, B.C. 2417. Of course, we are not to look at 
that early date for an extensive empire or a numerous popula- 
tion ; the Mizraite kingdom, doubtless, began, like most others, 
with a petty leader and a handful of relatives, who had emi- 
grated to that fertile valley, where they increased with a rapid- 

ity characteristic of the country in ancient times. Their settle- 
ment at first so far up the river as This (if, indeed, that city 
be at Abydos) may be explained, perhaps, by the comparative 
marshiness at first of Lower Egypt. Their roving disposition 
seems to be evinced by their volonizing Memphis in the next 
generation. 

V. The “Hycsos” and the Israelites.—The relation of these 
two classes to each other and to the other Egyptians is so 
interesting, if not intimate, especially to the biblical student, 
that our treatment of the subject we have chosen would be in- 
complete without a brief consideration of this topic. The dis- 
cussion of it began as early as the days of Josephus, who, in 
fact, gives us, in the controversial passages to which we first 
referred, nearly all the information we possess on the question. 
He professes to cite the exact words of Manetho, and says, in sub- 
stance, (“Contra Apionem,” i, 14, 15,) that the Hycsos (a name 
which he etymologically interprets as meaning “ Shepherd- 
kings ”) were an ignoble people, who invaded Egy pt from the 
East (evidently meaning that they were Arabs) during the 
reign of Timeeus, (a king nowhere else mentioned,*) and event- 


* Osburn, in his off-hand way, identifies him with Amenemes III., (of the 12th 
dynasty,) whose name he confusedly writes Amens, (Mon. Hist.,” ii, p. 13,) 
that is, Ameres. This would be (in our date) B. ©. cir. 1954, in the early part of 
the fifteenth.dynasty. 
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ually established one of themselves, named Salatis, king, at 
Memphis, who founded a city on the Bubastic arm of the Nile, 
called Avaris, as a barrier against the Assyrians; but that 
after a domination of 511 years these people were attacked by 
“the kings of Thebais and the other parts of Egypt,” (language 
which proves the contemporaneousness of the Theban line, at 
least,) who, under a king named Alisphragmuthosis, subdued 
them, and that his son Thummosis finally drove them out of 
the country. The extract from Manetho further states that 
these refugees were the builders of Jerusalem, a statement with 
which Josephus joins issue, as identifying them with the He- 
brews; but the language may, perhaps, be referred to the Ca- 
naanites who fortified Jebus in the interval between the exodus 
and the time of David. Josephus then proceeds to recount 
the kings of Egypt after the expulsion of the Hycsos, begin- 
ning with Tethmosis; and the list is evidently that of Ma- 
netho’s eighteenth dynasty, beginning with Amosis. In the 
other passage (#)id., 26) Josephus cites a story from Manetho to 
the effect that the Jewish lawgiver, Moses, was the same as a 
priest, Osarsiph of Heliopolis, whom a degraded leprous caste 
of the Egyptians made their ruler in an insurrection, and in- 
vited the escaped Shepherds back to Egypt, where they rav- 
aged the country and committed all sorts of atrocities. The 
Egyptian king under whom this revolt occurred is given as 
Amenophis, the father of Sethos-Ramses, and the son of 
Rhampses; names which clearly point to Menephtah L., of the 
nineteenth dynasty. The narrative goes on to state, however, 
that as soon as Amenophis, who at the time of the outbreak 
was absent in Ethiopia, returned with his army, he totally de- 
feated and expelled the rebels. This account, of course, Jo- 
sephus violently controverts; but there is no occasion to doubt 
its accuracy, except as to the evidently malicious and arbitrary 
identification of these leprous insurrectionists with the He- 
brews. The most casual reader cannot fail, as Josephus inti- 
mates, to note the contradiction in Manetho, if he meant to 
make out an identity of the Jews with both the Hyesos and the 
rebels, since the Shepherds had been totally expelled long before 
the date of the lepers, and the Hebrews had but one exodus. 
In connection with these excerpts from Manetho, Josephus 
cites passages from Cheremon and others, bearing upon the 
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same subject, but they contain nothing of importance to our 
purpose. We are not concerned here to refute, whether indig- 
nantly or coolly, either part of this migration as a garbled ac- 
count of the departure of the Israelites out of Egypt; our only 
object is to ascertain, if possible, its chronological position with 
reference to the exodus. We know of no positive method for 
doing this but by a direct comparison of the dates of the two 
events, as nearly as they can be historically, or rather chrono- 
logically, determined. Unfortunately, the uncertainty of many 
of the elements that enter into the settlement of this early por- 
tion of both the Egyptian and the biblical chronology forbids 
any absolute satisfaction on this point. If, however, we may 
trust to the accuracy of the conclusions arrived at above, we 
may with tolerable safety set down the sojourn of the Hebrews 
in Egypt as continuing B. O. 1874-1658, and the rule of the 
Hycsos. as lasting B. C. 2003-1470; in other words, the en- 
tire period of 216 years during which the Hebrews were in 
Egypt was contemporaneous with that of the Hycsos, and 
about the middle of the latter.* 

The only information we have of the Hycsos from other an- 
cient writers on Egypt consists of such slight notices in the 
fragments of Manetho as the following, by Africanus: “ Fif- 
teenth dynasty—six foreign Pheenician kings, who also took 
Memphis. They likewise founded a city in tle Sethroite nome, 
advancing from which they reduced the Egyptians to subjec- 
tion;” “Sixteenth dynasty—thirty other Shepherd-kings ;” 
“Seventeenth dynasty—forty-three other Shepherd-kings, and 
forty-three Theban Diospolites together.” Instead of this Euse- 
bius has simply, “ Seventeenth dynasty—(four) foreign Pheeni- 
cian Shepherd-kings (brothers,) who also took Memphis. . . 
They founded a city in the Sethroite nome, advancing from 
which they subdued Egypt.” 

There are a few indications in the biblical records, which 
have been mostly overlooked in this discussion, but which to 
our mind go far toward confirming this relative position of the 

* Some writers have claimed (Birch, “ Egypt,” p. 131) that the name Raamses, 
(or Rameses,) one of the “ treasure cities” built by the Israelites in their period 
of bondage, (Exod. i, 11,) is conclusive proof that the oppression took place under 
the Ramesside, (nineteenth dynasty, B. C. 1302 ;) but this is inconsistent with the 
fact that Goshen is called “the land of Rameses,” (Gen. xlvi', 11,) in the time of 
Joseph, (B.C. 1874.) 
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two periods. In the first place, we are expressly told that in 
the time of Joseph “every shepherd was an abomination unto 
the Egyptians.” (Gen. xlvi, 34.) This shows that the Shepherd 
invasion had occurred before that date, as it seems to be the 
only reasonable explanation of so deep an abhorrence. In the 
second place, however, it is clear, not only from the entire nar- 
rative, but especially from the fact that the Israelites were 
placed in Goshen, evidently as a breakwater against these 
foreign irruptions, that the Hycsos had not yet gained the upper 
hand, at least in Memphis, where the capital of Joseph’s Pha- 
raoh seems to have been located; and this accords with the 
language of Josephus above, which implies that the capture of 
Memphis did not occur till an advanced period in the Shep- 
herd line, perhaps the beginning of the sixteenth dynasty. It 
is true Josephus seems to locate the first Shepherd king at 
Memphis, but he betrays the inaccuracy of this expression by 
adding immediately that the king in question built Avaris as 
his capital ; and the table of dynasties shows that the Mem- 
phitic dynasty continued till about the beginning of the 
Shepherd dynasty sixteen. Indeed, the change in the policy 
of the Egyptians toward the Hebrews, (Exod. i, 8,) which 
took place B. C. cir. 1788, singularly accords with the revo- 
lution in lower Egypt at the end of the eighth dynasty 
(B. C. 1740) or the beginning of the sixteenth, (B. C. 1755.) 
Finally, the remark incidentally dropped as a reason by the 
“new king” for oppressing the Israelites, “ Lest, when there 
falleth out any war, they join themselves unto our enemies, and 
fight against us, and so get them up out of the land,” which at 
first sight seems most appropriate in the mouth of one of the 
regular Memphitic line, bears, when more closely examined, 
strongly in the opposite direction. So far as joining the 
enemy is concerned, there could be little difference. The Shep- 
herds are supposed by some to have been naturally friendly to- 
ward their neighbors and fellow-shepherds, the Hebrews ; but, 
on the other hand, we know the Hebrews were closely in alli- 
ance with the long-established and apparently legitimate native 
sovereigns—had been so, in fact, ever since the days of Abra- 
ham, (Gen. xii, 16;) and since the Hebrews had been located, 
as we have seen above, in Goshen, expressly for a purpose ad- 
verse to the Hycsos, we can hardly suppose that they had 
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coalesced in sympathy or plans. The tyrant’s fear was not so 
much of the arms of the Hebrews, for they were certainly not 
formidable soldiers, but rather lest they should seize the oppor- 
tunity of the existing civil convulsion to escape from Egypt. 
He was not alarmed, it seems, at the prospect of their increasing 
as an invading force, such as were the Hycsos, but only lest their 
growing numbers should warrant them in migrating bodily to 
some more comfortable region. This implies that they had al- 
ready experienced ill treatment or dissatisfaction. From what 
source could this have arisen? They had the best possible 
land for their avocation, (Gen. xlvii, 6 ;) they had enjoyed royal 
patronage to the full; they had never hitherto been oppressed 
by government. They had always been peaceable and loyal 
citizens; why should they now be suspected and constrained ? 
The jealousy, if on the part of the native regime, seems inex- 
plicable; and we may add that such a rigorous and illegal 
course is not in accordance with what we otherwise know of 
the polity of the legitimate sovereigns of ancient Egypt. We 
cannot but suspect that bickerings, rivalries, animosity, had 
long existed between the Hebrews and the lawless, uncultivated 
Hycsos on their frontier ; and raids such as the Israelites after- 
ward experienced from their Bedouin neighbors in Palestine 
had, doubtless, often been made upon their quiet domain by 
these Bene-Kedem, as Josephus virtually styles them. It was 
this annoyance that had tempted the Hebrews to long for a less 
exposed situation; and when they saw these freebooters in- 
stalled as lords, they might well think it high time to decamp. 
The whole conduct of the Hycsos, as revealed by Josephus, 
shows them to have been of this domineering, foraging, semi- 
savage character. They were, in fact, congeners of the Ca- 
naanites, with whom the Israelites had henceforth a perpetual 
enmity, despite the traditional comity of earlier days. No 
genuine Egyptian monarch seems capable of the barbarity of 
the Pharaoh of the Exodus; but the atrocities which Josephus 
states that the Hycsos perpetrated in their later invasion jus- 
tify the belief that it was they who, in the days of their power, 
made Egypt known as “ the house of bondage.” The irritation 
and vexation caused by this system of petty persecution during 
the long ‘contact of the Israelites with the Hycsos in Egypt 
cherished as well as disclosed the early purpose of the former 
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to return to the land of their forefathers, (Gen. i, 25,) and had 
been predicted of old, (Gen. xv, 13;) but it was not till the 
domination of the latter had made it galling to an intolerable 
degree that the resolve ripened into a fixed determination.* 
Secticnal jealousies and tribal animosities of this sort are pro- 
verbially hereditary, and are peculiarly inveterate in the East, 
where they are so liable to be aggravated by blood feuds. We 
can trace distinct evidences of such a national grudge in this 
case from the time when the son of the Egyptian bond-woman 
—who was, doubtless, no other than a captive from these “ Sons 
of the East”? bordering on Egypt—was expelled from the He- 
brew homestead for mocking the son of the free-woman, (Gen. 

xi, 9,) till Moses slew the Egyptian task-master, (Exod. ii, 12.) 
Hagar naturally retired to the “wilderness of Beersheba,” 
(Gen. xxi, 14,) which was part of what was known by the more 
general name of the desert of Paran, where her childhood had, 
doubtless, been spent, and there contracted a marriage for her 
son among her kindred tribes, called even then part of the land 
of Egypt, (Gen. xxi, 21.) His descendants, the notorious Ish- 
maelites, who roved as brigands over the region between Egypt 
and Canaan, intensified the clannish variance, which became 
still more sharply defined between the cavalierly Esau and the 
puritan Jacob in the next generation. These two representa- 
tive characters, indeed, both went under the common title of 
shepherds or herdsmen, for flocks and herds constituted the 
staple of the property of each, (Gen. xxxiii, 9;) but the “cun- 
ning hunter of the field ” evidently looked with Bedouin dis- 


* “The occupation of Egypt by the Hycsos appears to have been, from first to 
last, military. The fortified camp of Abaris, the possession of Memphis and of 
various other places throughout Egypt which were garrisoned by them, placed the 
whole country in their name; but the difference of religion, language, and institu- 
tions would prevent any amalgamations between them and a people so peculiarly 
inflexible in all these relations as the Egyptians were. Their monarchs took care to 
preserve the military discipline on which the maintenance of their superiority 
depended ; from Memphis, where the seat of their government was established, 
they visited Abaris every summer, and by military exercises and reviews at once 
kept up the spirit of the soldiers and made an imposing display of force in the 
eyes of the natives and foreigners. During the first six reigns a policy of destruc- 
tion and extermination was pursued; afterward it would seem that, on payment of 
tribute, the sovereigns of Thebes and Xois were allowed to exercise the powers 
of royalty, and the people to pursue their labors in peace,”—Kenrick, Hyypt under 
the Pharaohs, ii, p. 164. 
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dain upon his “simple tent-dwelling” brother as a Fellah, 
(Gen. xxv, 27, and following.) The collisions between the 
Philistine herdsmen and Jacob’s (Gen. xxv, 17-22) seem to be- 
long to the same line of difference, and may serve to remind us 
that Philistia, as the intermediate battle-ground of the ex- 
pelled Hycsos in later times, retained in its military prowess 
and panoplied champions traces of their warlike encounters with 
the arms of Egypt. The iron war-chariots of the Canaanites 
are especially traceable to the Egyptian use of cavalry, and 
these could only deploy successfully in the level sea-coast and 
its connected plains. The fear of encountering these disci- 
plined foes on the part of the Israelites in their departure from 
Egypt betrays the hereditary hostility between them. The 
Amalekites, who attacked the Hebrews in the desert, (Exod. 
xvii, 8,) were evidently a branch of the same roving race of 
Arabs in the northern part of the peninsula of Sinai, and they 
repeated the attack at the southern border of Canaan. (Num. 
xiv, 45.) The ban of eventual extermination against them 
(Exod. xvii, 16) was but the renewal of the oldenmity. It was 
a caravan of these gypsy traders (indifferently called Ishmael- 
ites or Midianites, Gen. xxxviii, 28,) who purchased Joseph 
and carried him to their comrades in Egypt. 

The second irruption of the Hycsos into Egypt, as narrated 
by Josephus, manifestly was, when stripped of its apocryphal 
exaggerations, merely one of the forays which characterized, or 
rather constituted, the guerrilla system seen on various occasions 
to have prevailed on the southern border of Palestine, such as 
Saul’s raid against Amalek, (1 Sam. xv. 3,) David’s expeditions 
from Ziklag, (1 Sam. xxvii, 8,) and the later marauds of the 
Simeonites. (1 Chron. v, 18-22.)* The date assigned to it by 
Josephus would be about B. C. 1170-50, or during the troub- 
led judgeship of Eli, when the Philistines and other aborig- 
ines had every thing pretty much their own way. This was 
some three centuries after the close of the Shepherd rule in 


* Josephus repeatedly says that this latter invasion of the Hycsos continued 
during a space of thirteen years. Osburn summarily disposes of the whole account 
of the Shepherd-kings as a fiction, or at best a mere travesty of the rule of the 
native princes of Lower Egypt. The monuments, of course, would be sparing of 
allusion to the intruders, as they also ignore the Hebrews and the-overthrow of 


Pharaoh in the Red Sea. 
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Egypt, which ended about B. C. 1492, or during the judgeship 
of Ehud. As the route of the invading and retreating hordes 
was, of course, along the sea-coast, they may have marched and 
countermarched freely at any time prior to David’s reign with- 
out disturbing in the least the current of Hebrew annals, which 
at that period are confined to the mountain back-bone of the 
country and the Jordan valley. 

In conclusion, it may not be amiss to notice a few of the 
synchronisms given by the ancient writers cited above between 
Egyptian and Hebrew history, although these seem to be but 
inferences derived by each from his own special system. Ma- 
netho, as cited by Josephus, evidently confounded the first as 
well as the second expulsion of the Hycsos with the exodus; 
it is not clear that Josephus himself accepted either date for 
that event.* Yet many chronologers, including Dr, Jarvis, 
have adopted this coincidence as the pivotal point of their 
schemes. Africanus, however, in his abstract from Manetho, 
does explicitly make the departure of Moses out of Egypt fall 
under Amosis, the first king of the eighteenth dynasty. Our 
own date for that king’s accession (B. C. 1492) differs very little 
from Usher’s date of the exodus, (B. C, 1491.) On the other 
hand, Eusebius places the exodus in the reign of Achencherses 
(Acherhres I. of Africanus), the successor of Horus, which lat- 
ter reigned, according to our dates, (B. O. 1339-1302 ;) but 
Acherhres and several following names in both Eusebius and 
Africanus have been supposed, according to the monuments, 
to be those of foreign princes who usurped the throne during 
a part of Horus’s reign.t Eusebius, it must be remembered, 
has deranged the chronology of this portion of his list by in- 

* The reasoning of Josephus is quite self-contradictory on this point. He 
quarrels with Manetho for confounding the Israelites with the Hycsos, and yet 
himself seems to admit their identity. He was evidently too angry to argue 

1. 

oo Josephus gives this name as Acencheres, the daughter of Horus, followed by her 
brother. Osburn, who claims he has read the name of Achencheres on the monu- 
ments, (Mon. Hist., p. i, 185 seg.,) makes him out to be a son and co-regent of Mephre, 
the fourth king before Horus. The repetition of the name betrays some confusion, 
and probably corruption. As there is much intricacy here, we subjoin a table elu- 
cidating the subject. It will be observed that toward the close of the list Josephus 
falls into another inadvertence. He twice (Ap., i, 15, 26) says that the eighteenth 
dynasty amounts to 393 years, in which he evidently has by mistake included the * 
reign of Rhampses, of dynasty nineteen; yet (ibid., 26) he adds this reign again, 
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serting this dynasty (the eighteenth) immediately after the 
fourth king (Aphophis) of the first dynasty (fifteen, which he 
reckons as seventeen) of the Shepherds. Adjusting our dates 
by ths transposition, we would have B. C. 1701-1664 for the 
reign of Horus, (including that of Achencherses,) which very 
nearly embraces the exodus, (B. C. 1658, as we place it.) 
Finally, Syncellus makes the king under whom Joseph ruled 
in Egypt to have been Aphobis, of the fifteenth Shepherd dy- 
nasty; and he states that all authorities (apparently only 
Eratosthenes, as reported by Apollodorus) agree in this syn- 
chronism. According to our dates, Joseph was promoted 
B. C. 1883, and died B. C. 1857; and Aphobis reigned B. C. 
1914-1854, covering the whole period of Joseph’s life iu 
Egypt.* 

together with that of Sethos, in order to make up his full number of 518 years. 
His list, as the table shows, is disordered at this point. 
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* An interesting confirmation of this chronological position of the Hebrews’ 
transmigration is found in the fact that horses do not appear on the Egyptian 
monuments prior to the eighteenth dynasty, (Wilkinson, ‘ Ancient Egyptians,” 
i, p. 386, Am. ed.,) having, in all probability, been introduced by the Bedouin 
Hyesos, of whom, however, few, if any, pictorial representations remain. Ac- 
cordingly, at the removal of the Israelites to Egypt, in the early part of the Shep- 
herd rule, we read only of asses and wagons for transportation, (Gen. xiv, 19-23,) 
the latter, no doubt, for oxen, like those employed in the desert, (Num. vii, 3 ;) 
but at the exode, in the latter part of the Shepherd rule, the cavalry, consisting 
exclusively of chariots, formed an important arm of the military service. (Exod. 
xiv, 7.) The incidental mention of horses, however, in Gen. xlviii, 17, as a part of 
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Art. VI—BIBLE WINES. 


TueE Scripture wine question presents itself to us in the first 
instance simply as a question of biblical archeology. As such 
it is naturally divided into two sections, answering to the two 
great divisions of the Bible, the one of which comes to us 
in the Hebrew language, and the other in the Greek. To the 
first of these, as being the most fundamental, this article is 
restricted. 

Is it certain, or highly probable, that the use of alcoholic 
wine is mentioned in Scripture with approval, either expressed 
or implied? That wine is so mentioned all agree; but is the 
case such as to compel or warrant the belief that this wine was 
alcoholic? The overwhelming majority of biblical scholars so 
affirm ; indeed, it is only in the present century that this view 
has come to be seriously questioned. Even at the present time 
one could almost count upon his fingers the names of all so 
eminent as to be recognized in any sense as authorities in any 
department of biblical learning, whether lexicography, archee- 
ology, or exegesis, who express dissent from this view. In 
this nearly all commentators agree, whether of the present or 
past ages, whether of one type of culture and belief or anoth- 
er. Indeed, the principal exceptions that can now be made to 
this statement are among those smaller commentaries intended 
for popular use, by far the best and most learned of which is 
that of Dr. Whedon. All Bible dictionaries, cyclopedias, and 
works of archrology which are of recognized authority agree 
in this. Exceptions, it is true, there may be found, but they 
will be among the smaller works of this class, intended for 
special uses. ‘There is also one notable exception to this gen- 
eral statement, with which the public are widely familiar, that 
of the first edition of Kitto’s Cyclopedia, four articles for which, 
bearing on this subject, were written by the distinguished 
temperance advocate, Dr. Lees. But the fact that when this 
work was revised and enlarged, under the editorship of Dr. 
farm stock in certain parts of the country, at a somewhat later date than Jacob’s 
migration, and of chariots at his funeral, (Gen. 1, 8,) materially weakens the force 
of this coincidence. Herodotus says (ii, 108) that horses and chariots were in 


use before the time of Sesostris the Great, by whom he probably means Rameses ‘ 
IL, (B. ©. 1249.) 
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W. L. Alexander, these articles were all substituted by others, 
advocating other views, detracts from the significance of this 
exception. 

What is true of books of reference on the Bible is also true 
of works of general reference. The great body of these do not 
betray the slightest consciousness that the word wine is ever 
used in any other sense than as the name of a fermented liquor. 
Take as specimens of these, the Encyclopedia Brittanica, Ap- 
pletons’ Cyclopedia, Chambers’, Rees’, Smith’s Dictionary of 
Grecian and Roman Antiquities, Brand’s Dictionary of Science 
and Art, etc., etc. Webster’s Dictionary is no exception, nor 
Worcester’s. Indeed, all the dictionaries in current use of all the 
Janguages in which, and with respect to which, our inquiries on 
this subject must be conducted, seem to agree in treating wine, 
and the words answering to it—in the Latin, the Greek, the 
Hebrew, the Syriac, and the Arabic languages—as names of a 
fermented liquor. 

If we turn for information to those who in our time have had 
personal acquaintance with Bible lands, and the peoples who 
most nearly represent those of the Bible, we are met by a 
similar body of testimony. Dr. Eli Smith, for more than a 
score of years missionary in Syria, the most noted wine region 
among the lands of the Bible—the man to whom that as yet un- 
equaled book, Robinson’s “ Researches,” is largely indebted for 
its minute and accurate information, and so a most competent 
witness—says: “ Unintoxicating wines I have not been able to 
hear of. All wines, they say, intoxicate more or less. When 
inquiring fur unfermented wine I have uniformly been met 
with a stare of surprise. The very idea seems to be regarded 
as an absurdity.” —Bvubliotheca Sacra, 1846, page 388. 

Dr. Van Dyck, the eminent Arabic scholar and translator 
of the Bible into that language, who has been pronounced 
more familiar with the customs and life of the people of Syria 
than any other foreigner, says: “There is not, and, so far as 
I can find out, never was, any thing like what has been called 
unfermented wine. The thing is not known in the East, 
Syrup is made from the juice of the grape and molasses; but 
nothing that is called wine is unfermented. They have no un- 
fermented drinks but water of licorice root. Raisins are some- 
times soaked till they swell, and then eaten and the water 
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drank ; but it is never called wine, or supposed to be related 
to wine. ; 

“The native Churches—Evangelical, Maronite, Greek, Cop- 
tic, and Armenian—all use fermented wine at communion. 
They have no other, and have no idea of any other. 

“The Jews not only use fermented wine at their feasts, but 
use it to great excess, especially at the feast of Purim, when, 
according to the Talmud, a man is bound to get so drunk with 
wine as not to know the difference between ‘Cursed be Haman’ 
and ‘ Blessed be Mordecai.’ At the Passover only fermented 
wine is used. As I said before, there is no other, and they have 
no idea of any other.” —Bibliotheca Sacra, January, 1869. 

Dr. Justin Perkins, in his work, “ Residence of Eight Years 
in Persia,” speaks at some length of the wines of Persia, but 
the substance of his testimony is comprehended in a single sen- 
tence, which I quote: ‘The wines in Persia are, in general, 
much lighter than those in Europe, but they are still always in- 
toxicating.”—Page 234. 

tev. Benjamin Larabee, Jun., who has been for many years 
missionary among the Nestorians, writes to his father, Dr. 
Larabee, late President of Middlebury College, Vermont: 
“ With the most careful inquiries I have been unable to learn 
that any wine is ever manufactured in the country which is not 
intoxicating. The various kinds made differ, more or less, in 
their intoxicating powers, but all are fermented, and all, soon- 
er or later, produce the same effect. The unfermented juice of 
the grape is never used as a beverage. The very Syriac word 
for wine signifies, by its etymology, fermented.” 

Rev. J. H. Shedd, missionary at Oroomiah, Persia, in a com- 
munication to the “ Interior,” of July 20, 1871, speaks of an 
experience of eleven years in the East, and says: “ The most 
diligent inquiries of those on the ground, and most familiar 
with the people in Turkey and Persia, can find no unfermented 
wine. The people know nothing of the luaury spoken of by 
classical writers, and nothing of any method of preserving the 
juice of the grape from becoming intoxicating. The testimony 
of all familiar with the East is the same.” 

Rev. Henry Homes, American missionary at Constantinople, 
in his most able and instructive article on the “ Produce of the 
Vineyard in the East,” says: “All that is called wine in the 
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East is as truly wine as that which is called wine in France. 
Whether boiled or not, whether sweet or sour, all the known 
wines are intoxicating.” —Bibliotheca Sacra, May, 1848. 

If, from commentaries, works of reference, and individual 
testimony, we turn for light to the self-repeating religious ob- 
servances of the people of these lands, we find a similar state 
of facts. Dr. Eli Smith, in the article above referred to, says: 
“Tn regard to the wine used at the Sacrament, I have ques- 
tioned both Papal and Greek priests, and received the same 
answer. It must, they say, be perfect, pure wine. If unfer- 
mented it will not answer, nor will it if the acetous fermenta- 
tion be commenced. The acknowledgment of the necessity 
of fermentation by the Papists is worthy of special notice, in- 
asmuch as they reiect fermented bread. This rejection is ow- 
ing to their belief that our Saviour used unleavened bread at 
the institution of the ordinance; and their admission of fer- 
mented wine, consequently, indicates a belief that he used fer- 
mented wine, notwithstanding it was the feast of unleavened 
bread. To this, so far as I have observed, the custom of the 
Jews in Palestine now corresponds.” 

The testimony of Dr. Van Dyck has already been quoted, 
and is equally positive and definite, both as to Jewish and 
Christian usage. And that this practice of the Jews is not the 
result of any very modern degeneracy is shown by the testi- 
mony of the Mishna, the oldest non-biblical authority in the 
matter of Jewish customs. “It is commanded that this rite be 
performed with red wine.” In another place it says “that 
water is mixed with wine because it is too strong to be drunk 
alone.” The Jerusalem Talmud speaks of being “ merry with 
wine” at this feast; and “to meet the question, How can in- 
toxication be hindered? the rabbins replied, ‘ Wine between 
eating does not intoxicate a man.’” In the light of many sen- 
tences of this character, which have been culled from the Tal- 
mud, it is difficult to resist the conclusion that, in the centuries 
just following the beginning of our era, the Passover wine was 
frequently, if not universally, of an intoxicating quality. 

Such is a plain and honest statement of the case. It will cer- 
tainly not be profitable, but, on-the contrary, most harmful, to 
allow it to be disguised in any of its features. Neither lamen- 
tations nor maledictions can change it. Instead, then, of be- 
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wailing or misrepresenting the opinions that others have been 
led to form on this subject, let us accept them as what they 
really are, not decisive authority, indeed, but at most only help- 
ful suggestion. Our work is not to change the immutable past 
to make it harmonize with our present ideas of policy and 
right; but by wisdom and faith, candor and courage, patience 
and self-sacrifice, to bring in a better future, as, by the grace of 
God, we can and will do. And yet, as this better future must 
come out of our Bible somehow, it is still natural and proper 
that we should turn to it with devout and earnest inquiry, in 
the spirit of the scholar and the faith of the Christian—that 
we should again place it in the crucible of criticism, to see 
whether, after all, it may not have been misrepresented ;— 
whether its divine utterances, as they have been echoed back to 
us from this great cloud of witnesses, have not been misunder- 
stood, and so misinterpreted. 

As has been already said, this is primarily a question of 
archeology, and must be determined by testimony. This tes- 
timony we must find without us and not within us. We can- 
not evolve it from the depths of consciousness or conscience, 
but we must bring it from those sources where, in the provi- 
dence of God, it exists. Now, there are three great sources of 
original information on such a subject: 1. The present pre- 
vailing customs in the lands of the Bible, and among the peo- 
ples which represent most nearly those of the Bible. These 
we have already referred to, but may take occasion to allude 
to them again. 2. The ancient customs of the Jews, as pre- 
served in the most ancient non-biblical literature. The great 
work in this category is that to which allusion has already been 
made, namely, the Jewish Talmud. 3. But the one grand 
source of information is the original text of the Old Testament, 
aud to this we now reverently make appeal. And we turn to 
it, fully recognizing and frankly admitting the practical una- 
nimity with which biblical scholars of all ages, sects, and na- 
tionalities have decided as to the honorable place which Script- 
ure gives to fermented wine—a unanimity which is even now 
but slightly broken. But we turn to the Bible as just as really 
the standard of appeal in the case as though nothing else had 
ever been written. We are bound to respect the opinions of 
the most competent scholars and witnesses on this subject. We 
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cannot afford to be uncandid or intolerant. This is a question 
of fact and not of feeling. And it must be admitted that on 
most questions of this nature such an array of human authori- 
ties agreeing would be practically decisive; but in this matter 
there are some considerations which come in to break the force 
and positiveness of the conclusions which so many have reached. 
Some of these it is the object of this article to set forth, rather 
in the way of suggestion than of full and positive affirmation. 


> 


1. First, then, in seeking to understand the real facts of the 
case, it is proper to direct attention to the peculiar character of 
the Hebrew language. It contains, as is well known, compar- 
atively few words, and hence the general belief is that its capa- 
bilities of expression are very limited. But the fact is that in 
certain departments of human thought and experience few 
languages are so expressive. A language that has more than 
sixty different words for “break,” a still larger number for 
“oo,” and more than one hundred for “take,” no one of which 
is the exact synonym of another, must delight in fine distine- 
tions. Who does not see that in translating a hundred differ- 
ent Hebrew words by “ take,” as is actually done in our version, 
there must be many shades of meaning lost. This English 
word must, of course, be, in a majority of these instances, more 
or less inaccurate as a translation. It must give some words 
more meaning than they really have, others less, and all, to 
some extent, a different meaning. Hence, in such cases we 
must miss in the English version the exact force of the original. 

Such is the case before us. Eleven Hebrew words, no one of 
which is asynonym of another, are rendered by one and the same 
English word, wine. Some of these, it is true, are also rendered 
by other words, but the most important of these are quite uni- 
formly rendered wine. Now, it is patent on the surface of this 
matter that we have lost distinctions expressed in the original, 
and there is certainly a possibility that the absence of these 
distinctions is a source of obscurity and difficulty. We talk 
about “ wine,” but the Old Testament treats of yayin, tirosh, 
shekar, sope, etc., no one of which words may be exactly repre- 
sented by the English word “ wine.” 

2. Every one who has given attention to the matter knows 
the special difficulty of ascertaining certainly and accurately 
the meaning of words in the Old Testament applied to objects 
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an natural history. Some of these words have not been in use 
since the Hebrew ceased to be a spoken language, that is, for 
more than two thousand years; and as there has been main- 
tained in this land no continuous national life, and no regular 
succession of literature, in many instances the meaning of these 
words is almost hopelessly lost. For fifteen hundred years the 
Church has been discussing the identity of Jonah’s gourd, and 
yet without agreement to this day. The “rose of Sharon” 
and the “lily of the valley” have gone widely into all forms 
of Christian literature; but there is even now no unanimity 
among scholars as to the plants intended. The cistus, cro- 
cus, mallow, hollyhock, and, by most, the narcissus, have all 
been selected for the former; while at least an equal number 
of candidates have been brought forward for the honor of being 
identified with the latter. So difficult is it, even in such nota- 
ble examples, to make sure of the natural history of the Bible. 
This consideration bears legitimately on this subject, though 
not with full force. We are prosecuting an inquiry touching 
this very class of objects, without the helps that come from a 
continuous succession of witnesses either in life or literature. 
There is, then, here a special liability to error, and this fact 
should make us modest in our affirmations. 

The effort to procure relief at this point by seeking testimo- 
nies and illustrations from the luxurious periods of Grecian and 
Roman civilization has but increased the embarrassment. The 
types of life in these nations were widely distinct from that of 
the Hebrew people, and on questions of this character it is 
particularly unsafe to reason from the one to the other. 

3. We come now to a consideration that bears upon this 
whole question with peculiar significance. It is evident from 
the Old Testament that the vine was one of the most charac- 
teristic and higly esteemed of the productions of the Holy 
Land. Numerous passages might be cited to illustrate this, 
but it is not necessary to use space for this purpose. No careful 
reader of the Bible will question the truth of this statement. 
Now, all the manufactured products of the vine are called in 
our English Bible “ wine” and “ honey ;” this last word being 
used with this application in not more than half a score of in- 
stances, while wine is used more than two hundred times. The 
impression, then, which we receive from the English Old Testa- 
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ment is that the one grand product of the vine is what we call 
wine. So exclusively is this the case that nothing else comes 
into our thought; vine and wine are practically equivalents. 

But the fact now is that what is commonly called wine, 
namely, the fermented juice of the grape, is neither the sole 
product of the vine, nor by any means the most important. 
Dr. Eli Smith, in the article already twice quoted, says: ““ Wine 
is not the most important, but rather the least so, of all the 
objects for which the vine is cultivated.” And again, in speak- 
ing of a particular locality, “The wine made is an item of no 
consideration.” Dr. Robinson says: “ No wine is made from 
the very extensive vineyards of Hebron, except a very little by 
the Jews.” Rev. Henry Homes, in the excellent article already 
mentioned, on the “Produce of the Vineyard in the East,” 
specifies sixteen different classes of products of the vine. He 
says: “The largest part of the produce of the vine is used for 
other purposes than making intoxicating liquors.” He finds 
this to be true, not only among Moslems, to whom wine is in- 
terdicted, but also among Jews and Christians, who drink it 
without scruple. He is led to conclude that, on account of the 
influence of travelers, and the corruption and degradation of 
the people, the amount of wine now made is greater than at 
any former period, but even now it is proportionately small. 
And yet he says, “In the vine-growing districts of Turkey the 
grape stands as prominent among the productions of the coun- 
try as a source of comfort and prosperity as the Bible makes 
it to have been among the productions of Judea.” 

Now, this serious discrepancy between the facts as they now 
are in Bible lands, and the facts as they are made to appear in 
our English version, plainly points to the conclusion that in the 
latter we fail to see the case as it really was—that wine as an 
alcoholic liquor has an undue prominence in that body of bib- 
lical interpretation to which reference has already been made. 
Eastern life is practically immutable. What we see to-day 
doubtless gives a very accurate suggestion of what might have 
been seen three thousand years ago. Hence the present state 
of the case, as attested by such thoroughly competent witnesses 
as have been already cited, and multitudes of others who might 
be quoted, creates a strong presumption against the view which 
has been most widely held. It is absolutely incredible that in 
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this regard there should have been such a radical revolution as 


this would imply. 

4, Coming to the particular facts in the case, as exhibited in 
the original words translated wine, we shall have little occasion 
for extended discussion of Hebrew etymologies, or for a micro- 
scopic scrutiny of particular passages. Sufficient for this are 
the lexicons and the commentaries, and the many monographs 
which have been written on this general subject. The state of 
the case is about as fairly within the range of a careful and 
critical student of the English Bible as of the Hebrew scholar. 
Eleven Hebrew words are translated wine, and two others not 
so translated deserve notice in this connection. Arranging 
these in the general order of their occurrence, they are: ys 
(yayin,) 140; winnn, (trosh,) 38; “20; (shekar,) which occurs in 
the noun form 23 times, and in the verb form 19 ; “737: (AAemer,) 
and its cognate in the Chaldee, 10; ovo, (ahsecs,) 5; o-nnu, 
(shemarim,) 5; x30: (sobe,) as a noun 3, as a verb 6; no(zy 
(ashishah,) 4; 2232; (anavim,) as wine 1, as grapes 16 ; 3p (ye- 
keb,) as wine 1, as a wine-press, 16; 4p°2"2, (mimsak,) 1. In ad- 
dition to these words rendered wine, there are two others 
which are applied to the manufactured product of the vine, 
namely, >%3n; (hhometz,) “ vinegar,” which occurs 6 times, and 
wa, (d*bash,) (dibs,) rendered “honey.” This occurs 54 times, 
in only two of which occurrences does it certainly mean dibs. 
Thus does it appear that one of these words occurs 140 times, 
another 38, and yet that the aggregate of the occurrences of all 
the words in this list, except the first, in noun form, is scarcely 
more than 100. Now the question is, Do these figures indicate 
that this word, which occurs 140 times, is used in a sense broad 
and generic, or one narrow and specifiv? Present usage indi- 
cates that the sense of fermented liquor is one of the narrowest 
and least important which the subject furnishes, and yet we 
have every reason to believe, that because of the influence of 
foreign travelers, this sense is more prominent than in the an- 
cient time; is it credible that this one word, which is so con- 
spicuous in our Hebrew Bibles, is applied exclusively in a sense 
so restricted and special? That it is repeatedly used in this 
sense no one will deny; the question is, Is it invariably used 
in this sense? If it be urged that the etymology of }>> (yayin,) 
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is decisive, because, according to Gesenius, it comes from a root 
which means, “to boil up, to be in a ferment,” and so it must 
always include in its contents the idea of fermentation, we re- 
ply that Fiirst, who, in etymology, is greatly superior to Ge- 
senius, does not concur in this view, but finds in the root of 
the word an allusion to the manner in which the juice is ob- 
tained from the grape, (i> to tread the grapes,) a view which 
gives the word breadth enough to cover all the manufactured 
products of the vine. If it is ever employed for the grape it- 
self, as without doubt it is, (see Jer. xl, 10,) this is by that very 
common figure of rhetoric, metonomy, and in no way affects 
the case. 

Practically, however, this inquiry may be limited to three 
of these words, namely, y (yayin,) which occurs 140 times; 
wine, (¢vosh,) which occurs 38 times; and »2u; (shekar,) which 
occurs 23 times. The last is steadily used in a bad sense, and 
with implied reprobation, as is also the cognate verb, which is 
used nineteen times. True, it is included in the system of re- 
ligious offerings, but this fact is significant rather of its value 
than of its use as by men. win, (tirosh,) on the other hand, 
is used in a good sense, frequently keeping company with corn 
and oil. The only apparent exception is Hos. iv, 11: “ Whore- 
dom and wine and new wine take away the heart,” where the 
general thought is the imbruting influence of appetite ; and the 
combination points most significantly to that state of degrada- 
tion in which all things minister to fleshliness and sensuality. 
i> (yayin,) is used in both senses, now as a blessing, and now 
as acurse. Now this “2; (shekar,) which is reprobated, is be- 
yond all question an intoxicating liquor; while Dis7n, (¢rosh,) 
which is found so uniformly in good company, is, with strong 
probability, as even Fiirst concludes, not alcoholic. Does not 
this appear significant of the principle on which this classifica- 
tion was made? Does it not lend plausibility to the conjec- 
ture, even if it be nothing more than conjecture, that it is with 
reference to this very distinction that yayin is sometimes ap- 
proved and sometimes condemned ¢ 

5. This general presumption is strengthened by another 
class of very important facts. The law of the Nazarite (Num. 
vi, 1-21) required abstinence from all the products of the vine, 
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which in the third verse are enumerated in the use of seven 
different terms and phrases. A similar prohibition, though less 
rigid in its conditions, was made to officiating priests. Indi- 
viduals elected to important functions, as the wife of Manoah 
and the mother of Samuel, were similarly restrained. The 
family of Jehonadab maintained in this way a practical 
protest against the sweeping flood of heathen luxury and 
corruption for two centuries and a half, and obtained from 
Jehovah this remarkable vindication: “ Because ye have done 
this, thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel, Jonadab, 
the son of Rechab, shall not want a man to stand before me 
forever.” Jer. xxxv, 18,19. Now, without discussing in ewtenso 
these cases, every one of which is most significant, is it not 
clear that they constitute in the aggregate a divinely-directed 
protest against that which intoxicates? Manitestly, the reason 
for interdicting indifferent and innocent things, as in the case 
of the Nazarite, was to testify most effectually against this one 
evil thing, just as the innocent earth, with all it contains, is 
cursed for the sake of man, its guilty head. 

6. But, finally, if it be said that in this rudimentary stage in 
the development of God’s kingdom among men, and in these 
exceedingly simple conditions, there was not, in this as in oth- 
er matters, so clear a line of demarkation between the good and 
the bad, the wholesome and the hurtful, as in the better devel- 
oped and more Christian type of this kingdom, we have noth- 
ing to object to such a view. Indeed, this is quite in harmony 
with God’s usual method of procedure in the spiritual disci- 
pline of man. In specific cases, such as have been already 
mentioned, he puts before us the ¢deal of consecrated living, 
which ideal shall be fully and generally realized only when 
“ Holiness to the Lord” shall be written even upon “ the bells 
of the horses.” 
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Arr. VIL—TYERMAN’S LIFE OF WHITEVIELD. 


Tue “Life of Whitefield,’ by Rev. L. Tyerman, which has 
recently appeared, is a work of twelve hundred pages. It is 
contained in two volumes, and is adorned with two por- 
traits of the great preacher, one of which represents him 
at the age of twenty-four years, and the other at the age of 
fifty-four. 

There is much in these volumes which is familiar; there 
is also much that is new ; and it seems to be no empty boast of 
Mr. Tyerman that he has spared “neither time, toil, nor 
money ” in gathering his materials. He has brought to light 
some interesting documents. The work is clearly written, 
though without any claim to high literary excellence. Its 
main fault is that it is too voluminons. The happy arts of 
omission and condensation might have been carried to a further 
extent, and the value of the work would have been thereby 
increased. Pages are filled with financial statements about 
the Orphan House in Georgia, which have no interest to the 
reader. There are entirely too many quotations from worthless 
and forgotten pamphlets concerning Whitefield. A few quo- 
tations were proper; but only a few. 

These, however, are minor criticisms. We owe the author a 
debt of gratitude that he has given to us so satisfactory an 
account of the greatest of modern evangelists. And we trust 
that we shall perform some slight service to our readers if, with 
the aid of the additional materials before us, we give a sketch 
of one whose mighty eloquence stirred scores of thousands in 
the last century, and the result of whose labors are felt in 
England and America even at the present time. 

George Whitefield was born in the Bell Inn, Gloucester, 
England, in the year 1714. All that we know of his early 
years is the account which he has given of himself. This curi- 
ous piece of biography was written when he was but twenty- 
five years of age. It was written with great frankness, and 
contains some expressions which laid him open to severe 
criticisms. He felt the justice of some of these criticisins, for 
in after years he revised this juvenile performance, and struck 
out many passages. “ Joseph,” he said, quoting from Matthew 
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Henry’s Commentary, ‘ had more honesty than he had policy, 
or he would never have told his dreams.” 

Mr. Tyerman publishes this account in full, as it was originally 
written. In this he has done a wise thing; for we wish to see 
Whitefield as he was; we wish to see alike his weakness and 
his strength. “Paint me as I am,” said Oliver Cromwell to 
the court painter; “if you leave out the wrinkles I shall not 
give you a shilling.” It was thus that Whitefield painted 
himself. 

In the year 1732 he went to Oxford, and was entered, at the 
age of seventeen, as a student of Pembroke College. The year 
was an eventful one in his life. He became deeply interested 
in Law’s “Serious Call to a Devout Life.” The next year he 
became acquainted with John and Charles Wesley and their 
companions. Then he passed through a great spiritual struggle, 
which brought him to a bed of sickness; he had “ fightings 
without and fears within ;” he fasted and prayed and wept and 
passed sleepless nights. At last the clouds broke, the light 
dawned, the storm rolled away, and he enjoyed sweet rest and 
peace. He was “a new creature in Christ Jesus.” 

He was ordained by Bishop Benson in the year 1736, when 
only twenty-one years of age. At this time he seems to have 
had no idea of the greatness which he was afterward to attain. 
He was, indeed, eager to preach, and yet he shrank from en- 
tering upon the solemn work of the ministry while he was so 
young. “Ihave prayed a thousand times,’ he said, “till the 
sweat has dropped from my face like rain, that God of his infi- 
nite mercy would not let me enter the Church before he called 
me. [am unfit to preach in thy great name. Send me not, 
Lord; send me not yet.” And yet the singular history of the 
first sermon which he wrote ought to have encouraged him. 
He sent this sermon to a neighboring clergyman as a proof of 
his unfitness for the work of preaching. Two weeks later the 
clergyman returned it with his thanks and a guinea, and said 
that he had divided it, and preached a part of it to his congre- 
gation in the morning, and the other part in the evening. 

The first sermon of Whitefield was preached at Gloucester in 
the presence of the friends of his childhood. Curiosity drewa 
large congregation. The sermon was on “The Necessity and 
Benefit of Religious Society ”—certainly an important subject— 
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and contains a bold denunciation of worldly assemblies. Such 
an impression was made by its delivery that an unfriendly 
critic made haste to convey to the Bishop the astonishing news 
that it “ drove fifteen people mad.” 

And now Whitefield entered upon that wonderful ministry of 
thirty-four years, during which he preached more than eighteen 
thousand sermons to great congregations in Great Britain and 
America. The churches could not hold the multitudes which 
flocked to hear him, and he often spoke in the open air. He 
swayed all classes by his mighty power asa pulpit orator. Tra- 
ditions of his eloquence remain, and are hard to credit, though 
well authenticated. At Bristol the people, in their eagerness 
to hear the “ boy parson,” climbed on the roof, and clung to 
the rails of the organ-loft. In London they rose before dawn, 
and hastened to the early morning service; and Kennington 
Common would be filled with a great crowd of hearers. In 
Scotland large congregations were moved as never before or 
since. At Cambuslang during asermon “thousands,” it is said, 
* were bathed in tears, some wringing their hands, others almost 
swooning, and others crying out ‘and mourning over a pierced 
Saviour. ” At Cheltenham, where the church doors were closed 
against Whitefield, he stood on a tombstone, and preached with 
such energy and pathos that the people wept aloud, and he 
had to pause until the people could restrain their feelings so as 
to hear him. 

The same remarkable power attended his ministry in Amer- 
ica, as in England. At Charleston the reformation extended 
from morals to manners, Jewelers and dancing masters cried 
out that their crafts were in danger. In Philadelphia, which 
then had a population of ten thousand, it seemed as though all 
the people were becoming religious, and psalm singing could 
be heard in every house. In Boston, “the capital of New 
England, and the biggest city in America,” he preached his 
farewell sermon on the Common to twenty-three thousand 
hearers. “In this town,” says a letter-writer of the day, 
“ whoever goes to lessen Mr. Whitefield’s repatation is in dan- 
ger of losing his own.” 

The best evidence of Whitefield’s power is the effect which 
it had upon what writers used to call “the polite world.” It 
is not so strange that he moved the religious class by his earnest 
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utterances of truth, or that his gestures, vehemence, resounding 
voice, humor, and tears should rivet the attention of a London 
mob, of Kingswood colliers, of Charleston negroes, or of Boston 
mechanics. Evangelists since his day have shown something 
of his power in these respects. But it is a marvelous proof of 
his unrivaled oratory that he should win the admiration of 
worldly wits, of selfish statesmen, of scoffing skeptics—of all of 
that brilliant throng of eminent men and of beautiful women 
which filled the Gothic Chapel at Bath, or the stately rooms of 
the London mansion of the Countess of Huntingdon. Chester- 
field said that Whitetield’s eloquence was unrivaled, and the 
infidel writer, Bolingbroke, that it was the most commanding 
that he had ever heard. Hume and Franklin, who were not 
in sympathy with his doctrines, sounded his praises. Among 
the number of celebrated hearers was Sarah, Duchess of Marl- 
borough, a woman whose beauty, wit, and social position made 
her influence scarcely less than that of the Queen of England, 
and whose violent temper increased with age. “ God knows,” 
she says in one of her letters, “that we all need mending, and 
none more than myself.” 

Nor were the effects of this “prince of preachers,” as Top- 
lady calls him, as transient as a cloud. They were profound 
and permanent. In that great revival which the graceful pen 
of Stevens has so well recorded, Whitefield was, under God, a 
prominent agent. It was his voice which rebuked sin in high 
places and in low places, which roused a sleeping Church to 
action, and bade sinners every-where repent. The number of 
converts under his ministry is unknown. It was estimated that 
forty thousand persons were converted in New England alone, 
and New England was but a small part of the field of his 
labors. Many of his converts entered the ministry, and thus 
widely extended his influence. Among these was Thomas 
Olivers, who was “a brand plucked from the burning,” and 
whose noble hymn, “Lo! He comes, with clouds descending,” 
will live as long as the English language. ‘There were also 
Robinson, who was in his day a great Baptist preacher in Cam- 
bridge, England ; and Burder, whose “ Village Sermons ” have 
been widely read; and Thomas Rankin, one of Wesley’s most 
useful preachers; and John Fawcett, who preached among the 
Yorkshire hills for fifty-four years, and wrote that sweet hymn, 
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“ Blest be the tie that binds;” and Dr. Samuel Cooper, who was 
in his day the popular preacher of Boston, and who in old 
Brattle-street Church, before a great congregation, pronounced 
a great eulogy on his spiritual father. 

We have no room to trace in detail the wonderful career of 
Whitefield. His sermons never lacked hearers. At first he met 
in some places with opposition, and was greeted with curses 
and stones. In numerous pampliets cruel and indecent slanders 
were circulated against him. All that malice and jealousy and 
envy and falsehood could do was done to put him down, but 
he lived and conquered by the truth which he preached, until 
his progress was peaceful and triumphant, Nor did his pop- 
ularity cease, until, worn out, not with age, but with excessive 
toil, he preached his last sermon—a sermon of two hours in 
length—and fell in death as falls a warrior on the field of battle, 
with his armor on. 

Beyond question he was one of the greatest of orators. Art had 
done something for him, but nature had done much more. His 
personal appearance was not remarkable. He was somewhat 
above the middle size, of fair complexion, of regular features, 
and had a slight defect in one of his eyes, which led the low 
comedian, Foote, to ridicule him under the name of Dr. Squin- 
tum. As he stood on his “ pulpit throne,” robed in a black 
gown, and his head covered with the long flowing wig which 
was then in fashion, he looked like many an ordinary preacher 
of that day. But when he began to speak attention was ar- 
rested. His voice was so loud that it could be heard at times 
a distance of a mile, and its tones were clear and musical. 
Garrick, who was no mean judge of elocution, said that he 
could move an audience to smiles or tears by his varied pronun- 
ciations of the word Mesopotamia. “I would give a hundred 
guineas,” he declared, “if I could say ‘Oh!’ like Mr. White- 
field.” Many times the great preacher would give with start- 
ling effect the cry of Jeremiah, “ O earth, earth, earth, hear 
the word of the Lord!” and when he would exclaim, “ Hark! 
hark!” the vast congregation would be hushed in silence. On 
one occasion he preached from his favorite text, “ Ye must be 
born again,” and closed a most affecting sermon by uttering, in 
a way which made an indelible impression, a quotation from 
Solomon’s Song, which, it would seem, was not calculated to 
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produce any effect whatever, “ Awake, O north wind; and 
come, thou south ; blow upon this garden, that the spices thereof 
may flow out. Let my beloved come into his garden, and eat 
his pleasant fruits.” 

His dramatic power was very great. He was profuse in his 
gestures; intensely animated, and in his vehement passages 
would stamp his foot, and his voice would ring out like a 
trumpet. His humor was not equal to his pathos. He could 
give a quaint and humorous expression, and tell a pleasant 
anecdote; but, after all, his strength lay in his intense feeling, 
which rose to a sublime passion, and in his subduing tender- 
ness. Sometimes he would pause, overcome by his own appeal 
to sinners, and burst into tears. In his descriptive power he 
equaled, we firmly believe, any man who ever lived. Through 
his kindled imagination he could make pictures realities, and 
the hearers could see the judge put on his black cap as he was 
about to condemn the prisoner, and the wrecked ship sinking 
beneath the waves, and the blind beggar groping his way on the 
edge of an awful precipice. Chesterfield cried out with horror 
as he saw the beggar, “‘ Heavens! he is gone!” and the sailors 
saw the wreck and cried, “ Man the life-boat !” 

Often he would weave into his sermon an anecdote. When 
he was a boy one of his companions said to him, “ George, one 
day you may become a preacher.” “If I do,” was the reply, 
“J will not tell stories as old Cole does,” alluding to a preacher 
of that day. But he soon found in the actual work of the min- 
istry the value of a well-told anecdote. He was quick to see 
the value of any little incident which came under his observa- 
tion, and would reproduce it with telling effect. His genius 
turned common things into gold, and turned gold into diamonds. 


When in Boston, Whitefield was told of a little boy who had . 


heard him preach, and soon after was taken sick, and on his 
dying bed whispered feebly, “I am going to see Mr. White- 
field’s God.” He told the incident at the close of a powerful 
exhortation, and then, turning from the parents to the children, 
ne said in tones which brought tears to nearly all eyes, “ Little 
children, if your parents will not come to Christ, do you come 
and go to heaven without them.” 

His dramatic power, which was the gift of nature, was care- 
fully cultivated, and his intense feeling and devotion to truth 
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saved him from running into affectation, which is the vice of 
many a trained speaker. It is said that he studied privately 
the rules of speaking, and that the delivery of a sermon would 
improve up to its fortieth repetition. Before his conversion 
he read a great deal of dramatic literature, of which he was 
very fond, and, like Charles Wesley, and other bright schoolboys 
of that day, took a prominent part in amateur dramatic per- 
formances. The knowledge which he thus gained was sancti- 
fied, and did good service in the holiest of callings. 

Whitefield was often very happy in the choice of subjects 
for his sermons, and thus he arrested attention at the outset. 
He did not, however, like some of his imitators, choose eccen- 
tric subjects, such as Jehudi’s penknife and Paul’s cloak, and set 
the hearers wondering what he was going to make out, or 
marvel at his legerdemain in bringing flowers and fruit out of 
empty boxes. On board the ship which bore him to Georgia 
he preached, when but twenty-three years of age, to the officers 
and sailors on the sins of profanity and drunkenness. In the 
Newgate prison he told the prisoners of the “ penitent thief.” 
At Bath, where the people gathered to drink at the hot wells, 
he bade thirsty souls to “ Come and drink of the waters of life 
freely,” and at Alnwick, while the races were in progress, his 
text was, “So run that ye may obtain.” But the best and 
boldest thing he did was to stand before the faculty and 
students of Harvard University, who had been influenced by 
what he believed to be the defective theology of Tillotson and 
Samuel Clark, and preach a frank and manly sermon from 
these words: “* We are not as many, who corrupt the word of 
God.” “God gave me,” he says, “ great freedom and _ bold- 
ness of speech.” 

Sometimes, but rarely, he preached on topics of the hour, 
He preached a thanksgiving sermon on the great victory at 
Rossbach, won by Frederick the Great over the French, a 
victory which stirred the blood of the German race from the 
Alps to the Baltic, and which, in its results, was one of the most 
important in modern times. He preached on the glorious victory 
won by Wolfe on the heights of Quebec, which broke forever 
the power of France in North America. But generally he kept 
closely to the great themes of the Gospel. His second sermon was 
from the text, “If any man be in Christ he is a new creature ;” 
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his third from the text, “ Ye are justified ;” and the fourth from 
the text, “ Ye are glorified.” From place to place he journeyed 
for thirty-four years, proclaiming the ruin of man, the love of 
God, salvation through Jesus, repentance, faith, heaven and 
hell ; and he spoke earnestly, as a man should speak who believes 
these doctrines with every fiber of his being. He felt that 
men ought to hear these doctrines, for there was in them power 
to move the world, and he determined to make men hear them, 
In his exhortations he would in turn address different classes of 
hearers. At Charleston he spoke to those of different ages— 
to the old, the middle-aged, and the young; and then to the 
different races—to the whites, the Indians, and the negroes. 
Sometimes he would make an appeal to individuals, On one 
occasion it is related he saw a young man in a tree who had 
climbed up there to ridicule him. Whitefield bade the young 
man imitate’ Zaccheus, and come down and receive Jesus. 
The word was backed with power. He heard, came down, 
believed, and soon after went forth to preach the Gospel. 

The courage which Whitefield displayed in his sermons was 
remarkable. By nature he was timid, and shrank from danger. 
He saw an assassin in a drunken rowdy who suddenly struck 
him. When about to speak to a rough crowd he trembled so 
that his wife pulled his gown to arrest his attention, and 
said, “George, play the man for your God.” His courage 
was not physical, but that higher kind which endures—moral 
courage. When he was fairly roused he would hurl thunder- 
bolts without fear of consequences. If he could have kept 
back the truth, he never acted as though he wanted to. At 
the close of life he might have said to those to whom he preached, 
“T have not shunned to declare unto you the whole counsel of 
God.” We have read many passages from his sermons which 
glow with indignation against sin, like the language of the old 
Hebrew prophets: “ Woe unto you,” he cried to the fashiona- 
able and wealthy sinners who were found at every service in 
Tottenham Court Chapel; “woe unto you, who, not content 
with sinning yourselves, turn factors for hell, and make a 
trade of tempting others to sin. Woe unto you, whosell your con- 
sciences and pawn your souls for a little worldly wealth or honor. 
Woe unto you, who climb up to high places in Church or State 
by corruption, bribery, extortion, cringing, flattery, or bowing 
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down to and soothing the vices of those by whom you expect 
to rise. Woe unto you! I tremble for you. How can you 
escape the damnation of hell ?¢” 

This may seem like coarse language to modern ears, but it 
struck the mark. Where sin is bold the preaching should be 
bolder still. Popular sermons of the present day are somewhat 
instructive, and the thoughts are clothed in graceful sentences, 
but we miss that tremendous earnestness which sweeps all be- 
fore it like a flood ; that peculiar energy which dares to say all 
that is in the mind and heart; that great boldness of speech 
which made Chatham and Whitefield rule their hearers with 
an almost unquestioned sway. 

One element of Whitefield’s popularity was his entire freedom 
from bigotry, and this fact opened many a door to him which 
was closed to others. In this respect he was in advance of his 
age. John Wesley, who knew him well, says of him: “ He 
breathes nothing but peace and love. Bigotry cannot stand 
before him, but hides its head whenever he comes.” This is 
high, but not unmerited, praise, as many passages in the ser- 
mons show. Preaching on one occasion, he exclaimed, “ I ask 
men not what they are, so that they love Jesus Christ in sin- 
cerity and in truth. Christianity will never flourish until we 
are all of one heart and one mind. This may be esteemed as 
enthusiasm and madness,” His conduct gave proof that he 
believed what he preached. He was ever the friend of Dis- 
senters and Quakers, He welcomed Doddridge to his pulpit, 
and Doddridge went and preached there, much to the horror of 
Isaac Watts. ‘“ What more particularly endears Bunyan to 
my heart,” he says, “is this, he was of a catholic spirit. The 
want of water, adult baptism, with this man of God was no 
bar to outward Christian communion.” Though he had per- 
sonal and doctrinal differences with John and Charles Wesley, 
yet he was generous enough to provide a comfortable vanlt 
under his chapel where all three could be laid afterdeath. He 
told his Church members of his plan. ‘ We will lie together. 
You will not let them enter your chapel while they are alive. 
They can do you no harm when they are dead.” Such a spirit, 
free from the slightest trace of bigotry, won him the hearts of 
those who fought bitterly against each other about Church 
government, and about “ thé solemn league and covenant.” 
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Tyerman remarks, as, indeed, all the other writers do, that 
Whitefield’s sermons are below his fame. There is nothing . 
wonderful in this. The utterances of many great orators, when 
they are printed, do not justify the reputation of their authors. 
We miss the voice and the gesture and the feeling. Probably 
the best of Whitefield’s sermons have not come down to us. 
Eighty-one of them have been printed. Of these eighteen were 
printed from shorthand notes without his revision, and were 
preached during the last seven years of his life, and forty-six of 
the remainder were given to the press before he was twenty- 
five years of age. It would be unjust to judge him by these. 
And yet in the sermons of his youth, and in the imperfect re- 
port of those of his later years, we see many passages of manly 
eloquence. The ideas are clearly brought out, the words are good 
Saxon, and the style is forcible. Here, for instance, is an ex- 
tract from one of his youthful sermons, and we venture to say 
that if it were found in Milton’s prose works it would receive 
high praise. It is better in a literary point of view than much 
which Milton wrote :— 

Lastly, often meditate on the joys of heaven. Think, think 
with what unspeakable glory those happy souls are now encircled, 
who when on earth were called to deny themselves, and were not 
disobedient to the call. Hark! methinks I hear them chanting 
their everlasting hallelujahs, and spending an eternal day in echo- 
ing triumphant songs of joy. And do you not long, my brethren, 
to join this heavenly choir? Do not your hearts burn within you : 
As the hart panteth after the water-brooks, do not your souls so 
long after the blessed company of these sons of God? Behold, 
then, a heavenly ladder reached down to you by which you may 
climb to this holy hill. If any man will come after them) let him 
deny himself and follow them. By this we, even we, may ‘be lifted 
up into the same blissful regions, there to enjoy an eternal rest with 
the people of God, and join with them in singing doxologies and 
songs of praise to the everlasting, blessed, all glorious, most ador- 
able Trinity for ever and ever. 


It would be easy to quote similar passages in his sermons, 
which, with all their faults, are worth reading. His warnings 
to sinners to “ flee from the wrath to come,” are most impress- 
ive. Some of his illustrations are very beautiful, and modern 
preachers would do well to remember them. Once when he 
was preaching from the text, “ Wheretore glorify ye the Lord 
in the fires,” he says :— 
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When I was some years ago at Shields, I went into a glass house 
and saw a workman take a piece of glass and put it into three 
furnaces in succession. Iasked, “ Why do you put it into so many 
fires?” He answered, “ O sir, the first was not hot enongh, nor 
the second, and therefore we put it into the third; that will make 
it transparent.” ©, thought I, does this man put this glass into 
one furnace after another, that it may be made perfect? Then, O 
my God, put me into one furnace after another, that my soul may 
be transparent! 


One of the best sermons was the last which he preached, 
and has a startling comparison. ‘ Works, works! a man get 
to heaven by works. I would as soon think of climbing to 
the moon on a rope of sand!” It also has one of those abrupt 
and happy transitions which show, we hardly know which, the 


instinct or the art of a great orator: “I go to rest prepared ; 
my sun has arisen, and by aid from heaven has given light to 
many. It is now about to set for—no! it is about to rise to the 
zenith of immortal glory.” 

There are many quaint expressions in both his sermons and let- 
ters, which come partly from reading his favorite work, Matthew 
Henry’s Commentary. That famous commentary, it may be 
said in passing, is a work not so much of learning as of power. 
Robert Hall, like Whitefield, used to study it daily, and we 
‘cannot read a page of it without being well rewarded. Though 
John Wesley did not fancy Henry’s quaint sayings, and pur- 
posely refrained from putting them into his *‘ Notes,” yet they 
will always charm the average reader. Whitefield reflected 
Henry’s style when he used such expressions as “ Paul could 
stand a whipping but not a weeping farewell,” and, (speaking 
of baptismal controversies,) “ It is a strange thing how bigots 
can set the world on fire by throwing water at each other.” 

Tyerman thinks (i, 98) that it was imprudent in Whitefield 
to attack in his sermons tlie class of godless ministers which 
was then in the Church. He admits that there were *‘ ample 
grounds ”’ for such an attack, but it resulted in no good ; it was 
not politic, and exposed the preacher to retaliatory criticisms. 
From this opinion we differ. Whitefield was just the man to 
sharply rebuke those worthless clergymen who cared little for 
their flocks—except for their fleece—and ran, somewhat dis- 
guised, to the horse-races, the dancing halls, the card rooms, 
the taverns, and the theaters. In New England the “ half-way 
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covenant” brought in a host of unconverted ministers. White- 
field did good when he rebuked these false prophets, and the 
Church feels the effect of his labors to day. The leading man 
in New England was Governor Belcher, and he earnestly ex- 
horted the great preacher to “ go on in stirring up the minis- 
ters, for,” said he, “ judgment must begin at the house of God.” 
And in his righteous denunication he was sustained by the 
most spiritually minded preachers, both in Great Britain and 
in America. 

The industry and the power of endurance which he showed 
for many years was marvelous. In one place he preached nine 
times, and expounded nearly eighteen times in a single week. 
In four days in midwinter he preached twelve sermons in the 
open air, and three in the chapels. At Alnwick he preached 
three sermons a day during the week of the races. [His preach- 
ing was constant, and was not interrupted by a month’s vacation 
every year, spent among the mountains or by the sea-shore. 
As a result he was, according to John Wesley, an old man be- 
fore his time, and he had to put himself on what he called 
“short allowance,” that is, he had to deny himself, and preach 
only once a day, except on Sunday, when he preached thrice! ~ 
Well might such a man write, “I scarce know what it is to 
have an idle moment.” 

That which sustained him was the fact that his work was his 
delight. He rejoiced in the act of preaching to the thousands 
which gathered in the open fields, as the sailor rejoices when 
the gale blows, or the soldier when he plunges into the smoke 
of battle. The love of preaching rose to asublime passion. It 
is pleasant to notice the exultant spirit of the man, as it found 
expression in his numerous letters. “ Field preaching is my 
place,” he writes ; “ In this I am carried on eagle’s wings.” ‘I 
am never better than when I am on the full stretch for God.” 
“T want a thousand tongues to praise him.” ‘ Mounts are 
the best pulpits and the heavens the best sounding boards. O 
for a power to equal my will! I would fly from pole to pole, 
publishing the everlasting Gospel of the Son of God.” He as- 
serts that he does not repent of being “a poor, despised, cast 
out, and now almost worn out itinerant.” It makes him very 
happy to be “ranging and hunting in the American woods 
after poor sinners.” He declared that he thought every day 
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lost that was not spent in field preaching, and exclaims, “ O that 
death may find me either praying or preaching!” He rose 
from the sick-bed, and stood in the pulpit as pale as death, and 
preached to the people with earnestness and power. A man 
with such a spirit was sure to make his influence deeply felt. 
To such a one the glowing exhortation which Howell Harris 
gave was needless, “ Go on and blaze abroad the fame of Jesus 
till you take your flight to bow with the innumerable company 
before his unutterable glory.” 

We had intended to say something of Whitefield’s work in 
founding, and in sustaining while he lived, the Orphan House 
in Georgia; and also of his controversies with Wesley. But 
these are not matters of abiding interest, and our space is lim- 
ited. The orphanage was burned and was not rebuilt, and the 
controversy with Wesley is not now of the slightest import- 
ance. Neither does the present generation care about the war 
of the pamphlets which Whitefield unwillingly gave rise to, and 
which Tyerman records with much minuteness. Some of 
these pamphlets are eulogistic, some of them are critical, and 
many of them are grossly abusive ; but all of them put together 
have not the slightest effect in determining Whitefield’s place 
in history. Posterity has given its verdict about the man, and 
from that verdict there is no appeal. 

His last sermon was preached in the open fields at Exeter, 
New Hampshire, before a great multitude. He arose wearily ; 
his voice was hoarse, and he seemed to be exhausted. But soon 
his voice rang out as of old; he spoke with unusual earnestness, 
and held the people spell-bound by his oratory. He then left 
for Newburyport, where he was to preach on the following day. 
While at supper the people flocked in front of the house to hear 
a few words from him. “Brother,” he said to one who was 
near by, ‘you must speak to the people. I cannot say a 
word.” He took a candle and hastened to his room, but before 
he reached it the “ruling spirit, strong in death,” made him 
pause, and, turning to the crowd, he gave his last exhortation. 
He spoke with tenderness, and he kept on speaking “ until the 
candle which he held in his hand burned away, and went out 
in its socket.” That candle was a type of his own life, which 
consumed itself in giving light. The same night hedied. He 
had more than once expressed a wish to die suddenly, and that 
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wish was realized. His work and his life ended together, and 
no doubt “sudden death” was to him “sudden glory.” 

The news of his death awoke grief in England gnd in 
America, and many tributes were paid to his memory. John 
Wesley, who had known him for thirty-seven years, preached a 
memorial sermon to an “ immense multitude ” in Tottenham 
Court Road Chapel; and Cowper, in his poem on “ Hope,” de- 
scribed him as aman of blameless life and of flaming zeal. 
Weeping thousands followed the remains from the house where 
he died to the church where they were deposited. 

In the year 1749, when Whitefield was but thirty-four years 
of age, William Pulteney, Earl of Bath, a statesman of great 
ability, prophesied thus in a letter to the Countess of Hunting- 
don: “ Mocked and reviled as Mr, Whitetield is by all ranks of 
society, still I contend that the day will come when England 
will be just, and own his greatness as a reformer and his good- 
ness as a minister of the most high God.” That day has come, 
and we hope the day will also come when England will pay 
to the memory of the greatest of modern evangelists a fitting 
tribute—a memorial tablet in Westminster Abbey. 





> 


Arr. VIIL—‘ATONEMENT” OF THE EARLY CHURCH 
NO PRICE PAID TO SATAN, 


INSTANCES have not been wanting in recent times of the wn- 
qualified declaration, that the Church for the first thousand 
years of its history taught that the redemptive price was paid 
to the devil. The worth or worthlessness of such a statement 
may best be judged by viewing it in the light of its several 
implications. Taking theological language in the sense which 
usage has given it, the following may fairly be classed under 
the implications of the statement in question: 1. The entire 
Church, in the thousand years preceding the teaching of 
Anselm, allowed a positive right in the devil over fallen men. 
2. It conceived of a contract based on this right—a proposed 
exchange between God and the devil. 3. It taught that the 
devil gained in the transaction something which he coveted. 
4. It considered this transaction with the devil, this paying to 
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him of a ransom, a pre-eminent factor in the saving office of 
Christ. 

It is a very serious breach in the above statement that not 
one of the things which it implies is so much as intimated by 
any Church teacher till near the end of the second century, if 
even at that date. Baur, who has gone as far as any historian 
of rank in crediting the early Church with the theory of a 
ransom paid to the devil, discovers no trace of such a theory 
till he comes to the writings of Irengeus, composed near the 
close of the second century. He thinks, indeed, that the 
Gnostic representations of a dealing between the Supreme 
Being and the Demiurge prefigured and prepared for the 
theory, but still makes no pretense of finding even an obscure 
expression of the theory itself prior to Irenzeus. An examina- 
tion of the writings of the early Church will show that Baur 
has not overlooked any materials that might be to his purpose. 
Abundant references to the sufferings and death of Christ 
appear, and his saving office is magnified from a variety of 
stand-points. The idea that he is the one and the perfect 
Mediator is clearly set forth. Says Clement of Rome: “Jesus 
Christ is the high-priest of all our offerings, the defender and 
helper of our infirmity. By him we look up to the heights of 
heaven; by him we behold, as in a glass, his immaculate and 
most excellent visage; by him are the eyes of our hearts 
opened; by him our foolish and darkened understanding blos- 
soms up anew toward his marvelous light; by him the Lord 
has willed that we should taste of immortal knowledge.”— 
Epistle i, chap. xxxvi. Ignatius gives an equally vivid expres- 
sion to the same sentiment, speaking of Christ as the “ high- 
priest to whom the holy of holies has been committed, and 
who alone has been intrusted with the secrets of God;” as 
“the door of the Father, by which Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob, and the prophets, and the apostles, and the Church, 
enter.” —Philadel., chap. ix. Again, the early fathers give 
abundant expression to the idea of vicarious sacrifice. “ Let 
us look,” says Clement of Rome, “steadfastly to the blood of 
Christ, and see how precious to God is that blood, which, hav- 
ing been shed for our salvation, has set the grace of repentance 
before the whole world.”—Epistle i, chap. vii. ‘ On- account 
of the love he bore us, Jesus Christ gave his blood for us by 
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the will of God; his flesh for our flesh, and his soul for our 
souls.”——-Chap. xlix. The same teaching finds a beautiful ex- 
pression in the Epistle to Diognetus: “He himself took on 
him the burden of our iniquities; he gave his own Son a ran- 
som for us; the holy One for transgressors; the blameless 
One for the wicked ; the righteous for the unrighteous ; the in- 
corruptible for the corruptible; the immortal for the mortal. 
For what could cover our sins save his righteousness? By 
whom could we, the wicked and ungodly, be justified, save by 
the only Son of God? O sweet exchange! O unsearcliable 
operation! O benefits surpassing all expectation! that the 
wickedness of many should be hid by a single righteous One, 
and that the righteousness of one should justify many trans- 
gressors !”—Chap. ix. The positive introduction of a new life 
into the human sphere was another of the cardinal features of 
Christ’s work as emphasized by the early Church. Says Igna- 
tius: ‘‘ Wickedness disappeared, ignorance was removed, and 
the old kingdom abolished, God himself being manifested in 
human form to bring in a new eternal life.”—ZpA., chap. xix. 
“T desire the drink of God, namely, his blood, which is in- 
corruptible love and eternal life.”—Zom., chap. vii. Justin 
Martyr, (about the middle of the second centary,) and those 
that followed him, frequently viewed the work of Christ with 
reference to its effect upon the demon world, or the dominion 
of Satan—a point on which earlier writers appear compara- 
tively silent. He speaks of the demons as trembling at the 
power of Christ’s name, as “subdued to his name and the 
dispensation of his suffering.”— Dialogue with Trypho, chap. 
xxx. He represents the advent of Christ as revealing to Satan 
for the first time his everlasting doom, and so stirring him up 
to begin his blasphemy against God. (Hragment in Ireneus.) 
“Christ, the Son of God,” says he, “ submitted to become in- 
carnate in order that by this dispensation the serpent that 
sinned in the beginning, and the angels like him, may be de- 
stroyed, and that death may be contemned.”—Zrypho, chap. xlv. 
As these passages indicate, the only relation which Justin 
Martyr affirms on the part of Christ’s work to the dominion of 
Satan is one of limitation and destruction. He nowhere in- 
timates that a redemptive price was due to Satan, or was paid 
to him. This theological phantom belongs to a later age. 
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Unless Irenseus was an exception, the fathers of the first two 
centuries gave no place to it among the rich gems of their 
soteriology. 

This brings us to the case of Ireneeus. Did he teach that 
the redemptive price was paid to the devil? Among all his 
extant writings there are only two passages which in any de- 
gree justify the imputation of such atheory to him. The first 
of these is as follows: ‘‘ We have received, according to the 
ministrations of the Word, who is perfect in all things as the 
mighty Word, and very man, who, redeeming us by his own 
blood in a manner consonant to reason, gave himself as a re- 
demption for those who had been led into captivity. And 
since the apostasy tyrannized over us unjustly, and, though we 
were by nature the property of the omnipotent God, alienated 
us contrary to nature, rendering us its own disciples, the Word 
of God, powerful in all things, and not. defective with regard 
to his own justice, did turn righteously even against that apos- 
tasy, and redeem from it his own property; not by violent 
means, as the [apostasy] had obtained dominion over us at the 
beginning, when it insatiably snatched away what was not its 
own, but by means of persuasion, as became a God of counsel, 
who does not use violent ineans to obtain what he desires; so 
that neither should justice be infringed upon, nor the ancient 
handiwork of God go to destruction.” — Heresies, book v, chap. 
i, sec. 1. The second passage occurs but a page or two after 
the first. “The advent, therefore, of him whom these men 
represent as coming to the things of others was not righteous, 
nor did he truly redeem us by his own blood, if he did not 
really become man, restoring to his own handiwork what was 
said [of it] in the beginning, that man was made after the 
image and likeness of God; not snatching away by stratagem 
the property of another, but taking possession of his own in a 
righteous and gracious manner. As far as concerned the 
apostasy, indeed, he redeems us righteously from it by his own 
blood; but as regards us who have been redeemed, graciously. 
For we have given nothing to him previously, nor does he de- 
sire anything from us, as if he stood in need of it; but we do 
stand in need of fellowship with him.” 

To one having the theory already in mind the above pas- 
sages, viewed by themselves, might seem to countenance the 
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conclusion that Irengeus taught that the redemptive price 
was paid to the apostasy, that is, to the devil. Such a con- 
clusion, however, is contradicted, not by some sentence of an 
isolated work written at a different time in the author’s life, 
and perchance from a different stand-point, but by the whole 
context—one might say by the whole argument—of the very 
book in which the passages quoted occur. Two phrases need 
to be considered. Irenseus says that God redeemed his prop- 
erty from the apostasy not by violent means, but by persuasion. 
Upon whom was this persuasion exercised? Certainly not up- 
on the devil, butupon man. This interpretation suits perfectly 
the antithesis which Irenzeus endeavors to set forth. While 
the devil, with infamous greed and treachery, snatched away 
man, who did not belong to him, God recovers his own, brings 
back man to himself by means perfectly fair and open. Through 
the incarnate Word he powerfully addresses the reason, con- 
science, and higher interestsof man. Thus, without the use of 
any questionable expedient, he persuades man to escape the 
bonds of Satan by persuading him to leave his sins; these bonds, 
as Irenzeus explicitly states, being identical with “ transgres- 
sion and apostasy.”-——-Chap. v, 21, 3. His idea may be counted 
the same as the following in the epistle to Diognetus: “ Asa 
Saviour he sent him, and as seeking to persuade, not to compel 
us; for violence has no place in the character of God.”— 
Chap. vii. If Irenszeus would have it appear that God re- 
spected the claim of Satan, and would perswade him to relinquish 
it by the offer of a recompense, why does he go on to speak of 
Christ as the stronger than the strong man, who, binding the 
latter, takes from him those unjustly held in captivity ¢ (Chap. 
v, 21, 3.) Why does he represent Christ as “waging war 
against our enemy, and crushing him who had at the begin- 
ning led us away captives in Adam, and trampling on his 
head ?”—Chap. v, 21, 1. Unless we assume that Ireneus 
was exceedingly ambitious to contradict himself, and that 
within a small compass, it is preposterous to aflirm that he 
understood the divine persuasion to have been exercised upon 
the devil. 

The other expression claiming attention is the statement that 
the incarnate God, so far as concerned the apostasy, redeemed 
us righteously from it by his own blood; so far as concerns us 
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he redeemed graciously. This language may suggest the con- 
clusion that the redemptive price was regarded as paid to Satan, 
but it by no means necessitates such a conclusion. New Tes- 
tament usage abundantly illustrates that to redeem from a 
thing does not necessarily imply the payment to that thing of a 
price; it may signify simply rescue or’ deliverance therefrom. 
It would do no violence to the language of Irenzus, as we 
think, were it paraphrased on this wise: Over against the 
devil God showed himself as supremely righteous, over against 
man as supremely gracious. He showed himself supremely 
righteous in that he accomplished man’s redemption by moral 
means and especially by self-sacrifice; in that he did not requite 
stratagem with stratagem, usurpation with usurpation, but took 
back his own in a way fully accordant with the free agency of 
his creatures. Even the extreme provocation of the usurper 
did not drive him into any violent proceeding. Through a 
human nature assumed and made obedient even unto the death 
of the cross, he presented the most perfect and rational offset 
to the dominion of the devil, or, what in the view of Irenseus 
was the same thing, the dominion of sin over man. In the 
whole mode and manner of the deliverance God showed forth his 
righteousness so signally, that even the devil could not impeach 
it, in the deliverance itself, his grace toward men. It may be 
fairly inferred that Irenzeus meant no more than did John of 
Damascus by the following: “ His goodness shines forth in 
this, that he did not despise the weakness of his creature, but 
pitied the fate of the fallen, and extended to him his hand; 
his justice in this, that, man being conquered, he did not rescue 
him from the tyrant through another, nor by force snatch him 
from death, but him whom death, on account of sin, had sen- 
tenced to his servitude, the good and just made a victor again, 
and, what seemed beyond the power of any art, he restored the 
like by the like,” [that is, haman nature by human nature. ]— 
De Fide Orth., chap. iii, 1. But John of Damascus distinctly 
repudiated the doctrine that the redemptive price was paid to 
the devil. That Irengeus did not think of Christ’s blood being 
given to the devil as a ransom is clearly intimated by the fact 
that he nowhere allows a right in the devil over fallen men, but 
uniformly represents his dominion as a usurped and iniquitous 
dominion. A second fact in the direction of the same con- 
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clusion is the statement that God did not, like the devil, resort 
to stratagem ; for if he had engaged to give a redemptive price 
to the devil, which was no real gain to the latter, but simply a 
means of overthrow, it would have been a supreme instance of 
stratagem. So manifest was this to the fathers themselves that 
those who went furthest in acknowledging the payment of a 
ransom to Satan went furthest, also, in confessing herein a 
divine stratagem, The redemptive price reposed on their theory 
to remain a redemptive price, and turned into a bait to decoy 
Satan to his defeat. A third fact of similar import is the rep- 
resentation of Irenzeus that the advent and sayings of Christ 
revealed to the devil for the first time his everlasting doom. 
(Chap. v, 26, 2.) How should the same God who came with 
this revelation be thought as coming with the offer of a treaty 


to the son of perdition ? 


Again, Irenzeus uses language which indicates that the blood 
or offered life of Christ was understood to be not a ransom 
from the claim of the devil, but a means of positive commen- 
dation to God. What other sense can be attributed to the fol- 
lowing? “ And not by the aforesaid things alone has the Lord 
manifested himself, but also by means of his passion. For do- 
ing away with that disobedience of man which had taken place 
at the beginning by the occasion of a tree, ‘He became obe- 
dient unte death, even the death of the cross;’ rectifying 
that disobedience which had occurred by reason of a tree, 
through that obedience which was upon the tree.”—Chapter 
v, 16, 3. Still further, the way in which Irengeus sets forth his 
more specific explanation of how men are freed from the bonds 
of the devil indicates strongly that he thought of a ransom 
from him only in the sense of rescue or recovery. After em- 
phasizing the idea that in all fitness man must be recovered 
through man, the vanquished and sinful human nature through 
a victorious and righteous human nature, he thus describes the 
dissolution of the devil’s dominion: “The Word of God, the 
Maker of all things, conquering him by means of a human na- 
ture, and, showing him to be an apostate, has put him under the 
power of man. For he says: ‘ Behold, I confer upon you the 
power of treading upon serpents and scorpions, and upon all 
the power of the enemy,’ in order that, as he obtained domin- 
ion over man by apostasy, so again his apostasy might be de- 
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prived of power by means of man turning back again to God.” 
—Chapter v, 24,4. Here evidently the power of the devil 
over men is represented as overthrown, not by the canceling 
of any claim of his through a ransom, but through men being 
attracted to the person and the righteousness of the incarnate 
Word. It is finally an evidence worth mentioning, that nei- 
ther Tertullian, a contemporary in the West, nor Hippolytus, a 
disciple of [rengeus, give any countenance in their writings to 
the idea that the redemptive price was paid to Satan. A pre- 
ponderance of evidence compels us to agree with Duncker, 
Hagenbach, Gieseler, Dorner, and Kahnis in the verdict that 
the charge of teaching the obnoxious tenet is not proved 
against this noble theologian of the early Church. 

Treneeus gives us quite a symmetrical and finished view of 
Christ’s saving office, without the assistance of any such ingre- 
dient. As he represents, Christ’s obedience offsets man’s 
disobedience, and so makes man fitly an object of divine grace. 
Christ, as the second Adam, recapitulates the race in himself, 
provides for it a new center and head, sanctifies human nature 
in his own person, redeems it from death, sets up, so to speak, 
the standard of a renewed humanity, and imparts new life to 
all who in faith submit to him. It may not be certain that 
Irenzeus regarded the vicarious office of Christ as necessary in 
the sense of being absolutely required by the divine nature as a 
condition of the forgiveness of sins; but he at least regarded 
it as relatively necessary, the means of recovering man su- 
premely suited to the divine administration. He resembles 
Anselm in his emphasis upon the truth that a God-man alone 
is properly qualified to fulfill the office of a redeemer, but 
differs from him in making the introduction of man to divine 
association, and the imparting to him of a divine life, quite as 
prominent features in the work of the God-man as satisfaction 
to justice. “It was for this end,” says he, “that the Word of 
God was made man, and he who was the Son of God became 
the Son of man, that man, having been taken into the Word, 
and receiving the adoption, might become the son of God; for 
by no other means could we have attained to ineorruptibility 
and immortality, unless first incorruptibility and immortality 
had become that which we also are, so that the corruptible 
might be swallowed up by incorruptibility, and the mortal by 
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immortality, that we might receive the adoption of sons.”— 
Ch. iii, 19, 1. 

As Baur allows that Origen was the first to give a wider 
development to the theory which he attributes to Irenseus, 
(Dogmengeschichte, i, 642,) we may next proceed to consider the 
teachings of the Alexandrian genius. What ought we to 
expect from this mystical, original, and bold speculator ? 
Shall we not find in him, on the subject of redemption, more 
fertility than consistency and sobriety of thought? Will uot 
his exéessive eclecticism, manifested in other connections, in- 
cline him here to go beyond the bounds of Christian ideas, 
and to admit some foreign elements—elements bearing more or 
less of a Gnostic and heathen tinge? Such is evidently the 
case. Origen is far from exhibiting the simplicity and con- 
sistency which characterize Irenreus’ exposition of Christ’s 
work. It is a party-colored picture which he gives. Views 
noble and crude are intermingled. We find with him a class 
of expressions nowhere to be discovered in the writings of any 
previous Church teacher. He makes distinct mention of a 
right in the devil over fallen men, of a contract based upon 
that right, and of the payment of a redemptive price to the 
adversary. The following passages are, perhaps, the most 
explicit upon these points that can be quoted from the writings 
of Origen: “ We have been redeemed by the precious blood of 
the Only-begotten. If, therefore, we have been purchased by 
a price, we have, without doubt, been purchased from another 
whose servants we were, who also proposed the price which he 
wished as a condition of releasing from his power those whom 
he was holding. But the devil, to whom we had been drawn 
by our sins, was holding us. Therefore he proposed, as the 
price of our redemption, the blood of Christ, which alone was 
so precious as to suffice for all.”—Comm. in fom.,ii,18. “To 
whom did he give his soul as a redemptive price for many ? 
Not, indeed, to God. Was it, then, to the evil one? He 
truly had us in his power till the soul of Jesus was given as a 
redemptive price to him, deceived with the idea that he could 
possess it, nor reflecting that he could not endure the pains in- 
velved:in retaining it. Wherefore, death, which appeared to 
have subjected him to its own dominion, now rules him no 
more, since he was made free among the dead, and was 
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stronger than the power of death, and in such sense stronger 
that whosoever of those whom death had conquered wished to 
follow him were able to do so, death possessing no more power 
against them; for whosoever is with Jesus cannot be assailed 
with death. . . . The soul of the Son of God was given as a 
redemptive price for us, but not his spirit, for he delivered that 
to the Father, saying, ‘Into thy hands I commend my spirit ;’ 
nor, indeed, his body, for there is no intimation of this in 
Scripture. And, since he gave his soul as a redemptive price 
for many, but it did not remain with him to whom it had been 
given, he says in the fifteenth Psalm, ‘Thou wilt not leave my 
soul in hell.’”-——Jn Matt., tom. xvi, 8. We have in the above 
an abundant illustration of a point already noted. The 
acknowledgment of a right in Satan, and the payment to him 
of a redemptive price, turn out to be a mere sham. He makes 
no new acquisition, and loses the dominion already possessed. 
In the contract formed divine Wisdom took advantage of his 
blindness, and over-reached him entirely. It is also an incon- 
gruity that Origen in one place uses Ianguage which militates 
against the idea of any contract existing. He says that while 
God delivered up the Son out of compassion toward the race, 
and Judas delivered him up out of avarice, Satan delivered 
him up “ from fear, lest the human race, through his instruction, 
should be taken from his grasp.”—Comm. in Matt, Series, § 75. 
Here there is no mention of any stipulations, no indication that 
the adversary thought of conceding any thing in return for the 
death of Christ. He delivers him to crucifixion to protect the 
dominion over men already possessed. So little of any thing 
like a real exchange appears according to the total representa- 
tion of Origen, that Gieseler concludes that he did not have 
such in mind. “Origen does not consider,” says he, “ that 
Christ, in the proper sense, gave his soul as a ransom to the 
devil, but only in a figurative and qualified sense.” —Blos Bild- 
lich und Uneigentlich. This is a charitable conclusion, and it 
is only to be hoped that it is not over-charitable. 

This mystic transaction with the devil by no means com- 
pleted the circle of Origen’s contemplation of the saving office 
of Christ. It may not be a superior, but it is a different view 
which Origen brings forward, when, borrowing the heathen 
idea of magic, he discerns a kind of divine magic in the death 
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of Christ. “ Did not,” says he, “the disciples of Jesus see, 
when they ventured to prove that he who was crucified yester- 
day, or the day before, underwent this death voluntarily in be- 
half of the human race, that this was analogous to the case of 
those who have died for their country in order to remove 
pestilence, or barrenness, or tempests? For it is probable that 
there is in the nature of things, for certain mysterious reasons 
which are difficult to be understood by the multitude, such a 
virtue, that one just man dying a voluntary death for the com- 
mon good might be the means of removing wicked spirits 
which are the cause of plagues, or barrenness, or tempests, or 
similar calamities.”—Against Celsus, i, 31. “ When the souls 
of those who die for the Christian faith depart from the body 
with great glory, they destroy the power of the demons, and 
frustrate their designs against men.”—Agaimst Celsus, viii, 44. 
But views reaching into a much higher range are found with 
Origen. The office of Christ in conjoining the human and the 
divine, and in dispensing thereby a new life to men, is not 
overlooked. ‘ That,” says he, “ which is predicted by the proph- 
ets is worthy of God: that he who is the brightness and ex- 
press image of the divine nature should come into the world 
with the holy human soul which was to animate the body of 
Jesus, to sow the seed of his word, which might bring all who 
received and cherished it into union with the Most High 
God.”—Against Celsus, vii, 17. “From him there began 
the union of the divine with the human nature, in order that 
the human, by communion with the divine, might rise to be 
divine, not in Jesus alone, but in all those who not only be- 
lieve but enter upon the life which Jesus taught, and which 
elevates to friendship with God and communion with him every 
one who lives according to the precepts of Jesus.”—iii, 28 
The view, however, which occurs with special frequency in 
the writings of Origen is that Christ in his passion presented 
a holy sacrifice to God. If he saw in the death of Christ a 
Satanward aspect, he saw no less a Godward aspect, and: he 
certainly emphasized the latter as much as the former. Speak- 
ing of the typical import of the priest’s act in placing his hand 
upon the head of the victim, he says that he placed the sins of 
the human race on his head. “For he himself is the head of 
the body, his Church.”—Hom. in Lev., i, 3. The sacrifices, 
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generally, of the Mosaic dispensation are represented as look- 
ing forward to the incarnate Son. “ Almost every victim that 
is offered has somewhat of the form and image of Christ. For 
in him every victim is recapitulated, insomuch that all victims 
have ceased which preceded him in type and shadow.”—Hom. 
in Lev., iii, 5. It is distinctly stated that the sacrifice was 
unto God. “He who was made in the likeness of men, and 
was found in fashion as a man, presented to God for the sin 
which he had received from us (for he bore our sins) an im- 
maculate victim, that is, his spotless flesh.”—Hom. in Lev., 
iii, 1. This offering, moreover, had in some sense a propitiat- 
ing effect upon God. “ Through the offering of his own body 
he made God propitious to men.”—Comm. in Jom., iii, 8. 
While every death for righteousness’ sake is conceived as hav- 
ing a certain power to cover sins, it is maintained that the 
death of Christ alone has power to cover the sins of the world. 
“ Purer than all the living, this man dies for the people, bear- 
ing our sins and infirmities, for he was able to blot out all the 
sins of the whole world received into himself, since he did no 
sin, neither was deceit found in his mouth.”—Jn John, tom. 
xxviii, 14. The benefit of Christ’s sacrifice is pictured as ex- 
tending not only to men, but to all rational beings. “ Not only 
for the earthly, but also for the heavenly, was the victim Jesus 
offered.—Hom. in Lev.,i, 3. Thus it appears that the pay- 
ment of a redemptive price to Satan was only one factor in 
Origen’s view of Christ’s saving office; a factor, too, made no 
more prominent than the strongly contrasted idea of a sacrifice 
to God. 

Gregory of Nyssa, who wrote in the last half of the fourth 
century, was the most Origenistic of all the distinguished ad- 
mirers of Origen. Very naturally, therefore, we find in him 
a reproduction of Origen’s theory of a dealing with the devil. 
In one point he goes beyond Origen, representing the incar- 
nation itself as a means of decoying the adversary to the desired 
transaction. His exposition of the subject is no less peculiar 
and fanciful than that of his ingenious predecessor. “ Those,” 
says he, “who have sold their liberty for money, becoming the 
slaves of the purchasers, as having sold their own selves, and 
it is permitted neither to them, nor to another for them, to 
proclaim their liberty; and if any one in his regard for the 
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person sold uses force against the purchaser, he will appear 
unjust, as wresting away by violence that which was legally 
acquired; but if any one is willing to redeem the slave, there 
is no law which forbids. In like manner, when we by our 
own will had sold ourselves, it was fitting that he who was 
about to restore us to liberty should think of no tyrannical, 
but of a just, mode of recovery. But the just mode is to give 
whatever ransom the possessor desires. What, therefore, is it 
probable that he who has the rule will prefer? For what will 
he who through envy closed his eyes to the good, and became 
filled with the lust of dominion, exchange him who is in his 
possession, except for the highest price, receiving more for the 
less, so that he may feed his passion of pride? But he was 
aware that the traditions and records of preceding ages gave 
account of nothing comparable with that which he saw in him 
who now appeared. [Here Gregory enumerates the wonders 
of Christ’s ministry.] The enemy, therefore, perceiving this 
power,in him, sees that gain is to be made by an exchange. 
Therefore he desires greatly that he should become the ransom 
of those shut up in the prison of death. But, as being unable 
to behold the naked face of God, he could not have looked 
upon him unless he had discerned in him a portion of flesh like 
unto that which through sins he held in chains. Therefore 
the divinity was veiled, so that directing his attention to that 
which was familiar to him, he might not be terrified by the 
approach of his exalted might, and regarding the power which 
through miracles shone gradually brighter and brighter, might 
reckon [the possession of him] more to be desired than feared. 
..... That our ransom might be taken by him who sought 
it, the divinity was hid by the veil of our nature, in order that 
with the bait of the flesh there might be lowered the hook of 
the divinity.”—Oratio Catech., xxii-xxiv. The deceit herein 
practiced Gregory of Nyssa attempted to palliate by the as- 
surance that God designed it, among other ends, for the good 
of Satan himself, just as a physician who secretly mixes med- 
icine with food may design it for the good of the patient—a 
mode of arguing not altogether inapt on the part of Gregory, 
who taught the recoverability of Satan. 

Like others who held similar views, Gregory of Nyssa by no 
means confined his conceptions of Christ’s raising office to the 
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narrow bounds of the above theory. Not to mention other 
features, he held the view, largely cherished by the Greek fa- 
thers, of a mystical life-power disseminated by Christ through 
humanity in virtue of his participation in hnman nature. “ As 
the principle of death,” says he, “ proceeding from one, per- 
vaded the entire human nature, so in like manner the prin- 
ciple of the resurrection has extended itself through One upon 
mankind. (Chap. xvi.) 

Whatever acceptance Gregory of Nyssa’s view about a 
transaction with the devil may have found, it cannot be re 
garded as properly representative of the theology of the Greek 
Church, either in his own or in any following century. We 


find no intimation that such a theory was taught by Eusebius 
of Ceesarea; and if Cyril of Jerusalem had any fellowship with 
it, (Gieseler, Dog., 381,) it would seem to have received no 
prominent place at his hands. Eusebius enumerates the fol- 
lowing causes for the death of Christ: “ First, as by the Word 
himself, that he might rule among the dead as among the 
living ; second, that He who was sacrificed for us and was made 


a curse for us might wash away the stains of our sins; third, 
that, as a victim of God and a great sacrifice, he might make 
an offering to the Most High for the sins of the whole world; 
fourth, that he might check the lying and demoniac power ; 
fifth, that through his friends and disciples the hope of the 
future life might be proclaimed to all.”—Dem. Fve., iv, 12. 
Zusebius like Justin Martyr attributed to Christ’s ministry and 
death a limiting power upon the agency of demons ; but this, of 
course, implies nothing as to the payment of a ransom to the 
devil. Similar expressions may be found in the New Testa- 
ment. (Col. ii, 15; Heb. ii, 14.) That Christ’s death was a 
sacrifice to God he states explicitly in other passages as well as 
in the above. “It became the Lamb of God,” says he, “to 
render to God a sacrifice for the whole human race, ‘ For 
since through man came death, through man also the resurrec- 
tion from the dead.’ ”—Chap. x, 1. Says Cyril of Jerusalem: 
“ We were enemies of God through sin, and God had declared 
that the sinner must die. One of two things, therefore, was 
necessary: either God, remaining constant, must destroy all; or, 
using clemency, must let go the determination which he had 
expressed. But behold the wisdom of God! He preserves 
Fourtn Series, Vor. XX X.—33 
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both the steadfastness of his purpose and efficacious working of 
his goodness. Christ bore our sins in his own body on the tree, 
so that we, through his death, dead to sins, might be made 
alive to righteousness.”-—Catech., xiii, 33. Upon these two 
authors of the fourth century Baur makes this comment: 
“Qyril of Jerusalem emphasizes especially the fact that Christ 
took upon himself the punishment of sin in his own body, and 
as the one dying for us was of no little worth, since he was no 
mere man, but the incarnate God, and his righteousness was 
far greater than the unrighteousness of nen. Also Eusebius of 
Cesarea finds the significance of the death of Jesus, particu- 
larly therein, that he was punished for us, and took upon him- 
self the sufferings which not he, but we alone, because of the 
multitude of our sins, ought to bear.”— Versdhungslehere, p. 99. 

We discover, also, no intimation that Athanasius taught the 
Origenistic theory of the payment of a ransom to the devil. 
He views the death of Christ from a very different stand-point. 
A God of truth, as he argues, must keep his word in respect to 
the death penalty against disobedience. At the same time, it 
is unfitting that God should allow rational beings, partakers of 
his own word, to go to destruction. What, then, shall be done ? 
Repentance alone will not suffice, for if only this condition 
were imposed God’s truthfulness would be invaded, and, be- 
sides, repentance can only restrain from future sins; it cannot 
remove the seeds of death, or the corruption of nature induced 
by previons transgressions. In the Word of God alone can the 
proper resource be found, Since, now, the Word saw that man’s 
case could not be remedied save through death, and, “ Because 
it was not possible that the Word, the immortal One, and the 
Son of God, should die, he assumed a body which was able to 
die,that, being made a partaker of the Word, it might suffice death 
for all, and on account of the Word dwelling within it might 
remain incorrupt, and that finally corruption, through the grace 
of the resurrection, might depart from all, Hence, by offering 
to death, as a sacrifice and victim free from every stain, the 
body which he took, he warded off death from all of a.simi- 
lar nature, his own being offered for the rest.”—De Incar., 
chap. vi-ix. 

With Gregory of Nazianzen, (a contemporary of Gregory 
of Nyssa,) we find an emphatic repudiation of the theory that 
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a ransom was paid to the devil. ‘To whom,” he asks, “ was 
the blood, the costly and glorious blood of God, who was at 
the same time High-priest and sacrifice, rendered? We were 
in the power of the evil one, since we were sold under sin. If 
now the ransom was given to none other than the one holding 
dominion, I ask to whom was this presented, and on what ac- 
count? Was it given to the enemy himself? Shame on the 
reckless thought! Then had the robber received not merely 
from God, but God himself, a countless reward for his tyranny.” 
— Ullmann, Greg. V. Naz., p. 318. Gregory, to be sure, found 
some difficulty in the idea that the ransom was paid to God; 
he did not see that the divine nature required such a payment ; 
but he rejected with abhorrence the ciaim of Satan, and concluded 
that God received the ransom, inasmuch as the incarnation and 
death of Christ formed a part of a.practical scheme of salvation. 

“ John of Damascus,” says Baur, “ repudiated with the same 
abhorrence as Gregory [of Nazianzen] the representation that 
the blood of the Lord was offered to the tyrant.” —Versdhn., p. 91. 
Moreover, he had no scruples about representing Christ’s death 
as an offering to God, if we are to judge from the following: 
“* He dies, receiving death for the sake of our salvation, offering 
himself as a sacrifice to the Father in our behalf. For against 
him had we sinned, and to him was to be paid the price of our 
redemption, that by means of this compact we might be freed 
from condemnation. For, far be it that the blood of the Lord 
should have been offered to the tyrant.” —De Fide Orth., chap. 
iii, 27. 

As John of Damascus, who wrote in the eighth century, was 
an authority of note, and was largely instrnmental in giving 
the final stamp to the theology of the Greek Church, his view 
is to be counted eminently representative of the Greek Church 
in his own and in the following centuries. It would appear, 
therefore, that it was only a partial and transient reception 
which the doctrine of Satan’s claim received in the Greek 
Church. Its theology was fully dominated by this doctrine 
in no single century, and, taking the first thousand years to- 
gether, the exceptions certainly outweigh the examples. Says 
Kahnis, referring to the theory of Gregory of Nyssa: “ How- 
ever, the teaching concerning the payment of a ransom to the 
devil found Tittle acceptance in the East.” —Dogmatik, ii, p. 241. 
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We return now to the Latin Church. Between Irenzus 
and Anselm the three most eminent and authoritative dog- 
matic theologians in the West were, undoubtedly, Augustine, 
(died 480,) Leo the Great, (461,) and Gregory the Great, (604.) 
Their views, therefore, represent quite a broad space in the 
history of doctrine in the Western Church. As _ respects 
Augustine, we find him acknowledging a certain right in Satan 
over fallen men. But he affirms no contraet with the devil 
based upon that right—no exchange, either proposed or accum- 
plished, in accordance with the terms of acontract. Satan lost 
his right over men by proceeding against the sinless Son of 
Man as though he were guilty. By exacting from the inno- 
cent Christ the suffering and death which were not due he 
forfeited all right to that which had been due from mankind. 
All that God gave to Satan was the opportunity to exercise 
his malice for a little season upon himself. And this was not 
unbecoming, for, inasmuch as Satan fell through pride, and 
through pride man was enticed into his power, nothing could 
be more fitting than that God should overthrow his dominion 
by his humility, putting proud and violent usurpation to shame 
by conquering it through moeknens and suffering. “By the 
justice of God, in some sense,” says Augustine, « the human 
race was delivered into the power of the devil.... But the 
way in which man was thus delivered into the power of the 
devil ought not to be so understood as if God did this, or com- 
manded it to be done, but that he only permitted it, yet that 
justly. For when he abandoned the sinner the author of the 
sin immediately entered. Yet God did not certainly so aban- 
don his own creature as not to show himself to him as God 
creating and quickening, and, among penal evils, bestowing 
also many good things upon the evil. For he hath not in 
anger shut up his tender mercies. Nor did he dismiss man 
from the law of his own power when he permitted him to be 
in the power of the devil, since even the devil himself is not 
estranged from the power of the Omnipotent. .. . If, therefore, 
the commission of sins through the just anger of God subjected 
man to the devil, doubtless the remission of sins through the 
merciful reconciliation of God rescues man from the devil. 
But the devil was to be overcome, not by the might of God, 
but by his righteousness,... For what is more mighty than 
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the Omnipotent? But since the devil, by the fault perversity, 
was made a lover of might and a forsaker and assailant of 
righteousness, . . . it pleased God that, in order to the res- 
cuing of man from the power of the devil, the devil should 
be conquered, not by might, but by righteousness; and that 
so also men, imitating Christ, should seek to conquer the 
devil by righteousness, not by might. Not that might is to 
be shunned as though it were something evil; but the order 
must be preserved whereby righteousness is before it.... What, 
then, is the righteousness by which the devil is conquered ? 
What, except the righteonsness of Jesus Christ? And how 
was he conquered? Because when he found in him nothing 
worthy of death, yet he slew him. And certainly it is just 
that we, whom he held as debtors, should be dismissed free by 
believing in him whom he slew without any debt. In this 
way it is that we are said to be justified by the blood of Christ. ... 
He conquered the devil first by righteousness, and afterward 
by might: namely, by righteousness because he had no sin, 
and was slain by him most unjustly; but by might because, 
having been dead, he lived again, never afterward to die.” 
On the Trinity, xiii, chap. xii-xiv. 

A man of comprehensive thought like Augustine did not, of 
course, limit his conceptions of Christ’s saving office to the 
above theory. He gives clear evidence of his persuasion that 
the death of Christ, beyond the mere canceling of the claim 
of Satan, was a means of reconciliation with God, a sacrifice 
to God in behalf of men. Such, beyond question, is the force of 
the following: “The whole redeemed city, that is to say, 
the congregation and community of the saints, is offered to 
God as our sacrifice through the great High-priest, who of- 
fered himself to God in his passion for us, that we might be 
members of this glorious head, according to the form of a 
servant.” —City of God, x, 6. Inthe form of a servant, he chose 
ather to be than to receive a sacrifice. Thus he is both the 
priest who offers and the sacrifice offered, (x, 20.) “ He was able 
to expiate sins by dying, because he both died and not for sin of 
his own.” —x, 24. ‘‘ There was need for a mediator, that is, for 
a reconciler, who by the offering of one sacrifice, of which all 
the sacrifices of the law and the prophets were types, should take 
away this wrath” [of God.]J—The Enchiridion, chap. xxxiii. 
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Augustine also emphasized all the essential features of what 
is called the moral theory of the atonement, in the deeper 
sense in which that theory is held by those who acknowledge 
the proper divinity of Christ. He discovers a profound moral 
power in the divine humility exhibited through the cross. “It 
was expedient,” says he, “that a mediator, who alone of the 
human race was born, lived, and died without sin, shonld rec- 
oncile us to God, and procure even for our bodies a resurrec- 
tion to eternal life, in order that the pride of man might be 
exposed and cured by the humility of God, [and] that an ex- 
ample might be set to disobedient man in the life of obedience of 
the God-man.”—Fnchirid., chap. eviii. With especial stress Au- 
gustine sets forth the moral power of the divine love revealed in 
Christ. He suggests that “ it was mainly for this purpose that 
Christ came, to wit, that man might learn how much God 
loves him.” ‘“ What greater reason,” he asks, “is apparent 
for the advent of the Lord than that God might show his lové 
in us, commending it powerfully, inasmuch as ‘ while we were 
yet sinners Christ died for us.’ And, furthermore, this is with 
the intent that, inasmuch as charity is ‘the end of the command- 
ment,” and ‘the fulfilling of the law,’ we also may love one an- 
other, and lay down our life for the brethren, even as he laid down 
his life for us. And with regard to God himself, its object is 
that, even if it were an irksome task to love him, it may now 
at least cease to be irksome for us to return his love, seeing 
that ‘he first loved us,’ and ‘spared not his only Son, but de- 
livered him up for us all;’ for there is no mightier invitation 
to love than to anticipate in loving.” — Catechising, chap. iv. 

Leo the Great and Gregory the Great held substantially the 
same theory as Augustine respecting the claim of Satan and 
the manner in which it was canceled. If the idea that Satan 
was outwitted was too agreeable that they should pass it by 
altogether, it did not essentially modify their theory. The 
deception, in their view, did not at all concern the terms of a 
contract; was simply the liability of misconception imposed 
upon the rash and malicious adversary by Christ’s human 
appearance. It is to be observed, also, that Gregory, however 
distinctly he confesses the claim of Satan, betrays a suspicion 
that it is not much of a claim after all. In one passage he 
styles it a guast justice by which Satan held man—(quasi 
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juste tenuit hominem.) This appears like a plain suggestion 
of the interpretation given by Peter Lombard, one of the last 
to tolerate the phraseology of a right in Satan. He says: 
“Unjustly did the devil, so far as he himself was concerned, 
hold man, but man was justly held, because, while the devil 
never deserved to have power over man, man deserved through 
his transgression to suffer the tyranny of the devil.” Here the 
right of the devil is set down as simply God’s right to punish 
man by leaving him under Satanic power; that is, no right at 
all in the devil himself. 

As to the teaching of those who sueceeded Gregory the 
Great, we have the following statement from Baur: “ While, 
according to Augustine, the devil had the full property right 
upon men, Leo the Great declared it at least a tyrannical 
right, and Gregory the Great, although, on the one hand, he 
could not deny the reality of the right, on the other, declared 
it a merely seeming right, and the following teachers of the 
Church, without laying any special stress upon the idea of 
right, remain rather by the indefinite representation that man, 
in consequence of his sin, fell into the power of the devil.”— 
Verséhn., p. 68. 

Thus it is seen that it cannot properly be said that the Latin 
Church, even from Augustine to Anselm, to say nothing about 
the preceding centuries, tanght that the redemptive price was 
paid to Satan. The natural implications of such a statement 
are not found to be fulfilled. While the leading theologians 
of the West, after the fourth century, allowed a certain claitm 
in Satan upon fallen man, they neither assumed the existence 
of a contract with Satan nor of an exchange in answer to that 
contract ; and, moreover, they made prominent other and very 
different features of Christ’s saving office. 

The inquiry how an acknowledgment of a claim in Satan 
gained the degree of currency that it did is not altogether easy 
to answer. But at least some intimations are at hand. From 
what is long and even fiercely opposed there is often an un- 
conscious borrowing through the simple influence of close con- 
tact. Writers who contended against the Gnostics may have 
been tempted to borrow a little from their representations of 
the Demiurge—his rule over men and his unwitting defeat of 
himself through the death of the Messiah, only applying to 
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Satan what the Gnostics had previously ascribed to Jehovah 
or the Demiurge. (See, for example, Marcion’s view in Nean- 
der’s Airchengeschichte, ii, 176,177.) The idea that heathenism 
was under the patronage of demons, joined with the experience 
of awful persecutions from the heathen power, tended to give 
most vivid impressions of the might of Satanic rule. Hence, 
when an adventurous writer like Origen, borrowing his sug- 
gestion from the Gnostics, or (what is quite as possible) from 
an imperfect exegesis of the Bible, had once started the theory 
of a right in Satan over fallen men, and of a ransom from his 
possession through Christ, it was too much in line with the 
sentiments of the age not to receive a degree of countenance. 

As the review may have served to indicate, the Church 
fathers combined many aspects in their total view of Christ’s 
saving office. Upon no one feature was an exclusive emphasis 
laid. Abundant expression was given to the idea that Christ’s 
holy obedience and death were a most precious tribute to 
divine justice ; but it was not emphasized relatively as much 
as it has been since the time of Anselm. It may be doubted 
whether it was the current idea among the theologians of these 
centuries that the divine nature in itself permitted of no other 
inethod of salvation than the one chosen—absolutely required 
the mediational work of a God-man as a condition of pardon. 
(See quotations from Athanasius and others in Baur’s Verséhn., 
pp. 84, 85.) The subject was reviewed more from the ground 
of superlative fitness than of absolute necessity—more from the 
stand-point of the requirements of wise and salutary adminis- 
tration than of the demands of the divine nature. Probably 
the great majority would willingly have subscribed to the 
statement of the master theologian of the West: “We must 
show,” says Augustine, “not, indeed, that no other mode was 
possible to God, to whose power all things are equally subject, 
but that there neither was nor need have been any other mode 
more appropriate for curing our misery. For what was so 
necessary for the building up of our hope, and for the freeing the 
minds of mortals, cast down by the condition of mortality itself, 
from despair of immortality, than that it should be demon- 
strated to us at how great a price God rated us, and how greatly 
he loved us¢?”—On the Trinity, xiii, 10. 
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UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY, April, 1878. (Boston.)—1. Erigena and Universalism. 
2. Man as Affected by his Surroundings. 3. The Book of Enoch. 4. Lewes’ 
Foundation of a Creed. 5. Science Against Darwinism. 6. Preachers and 
Sermons. 7. The Committed Word. 


The able editor of the Universalist Quarterly, Dr. Thayer, is 
pasturing in the richest of clover. He has gathered a series of 
passages.indicating that there is a calm but very general re- 
action in the Protestant Church from the Genevan and 
Edwardean view of hell-fire, and anticipates as possible “a 
great land-slide into Universalism,” or, at any rate, “ toward” 
it. And this reaction discloses itself not from heterodox quar- 
ters, but from central evangelicism and from towering high- 
churchism. Of this reaction, as the attentive readers of our 
Quarterly are cognizant, we have been editorially prescient in 
past years; have spoken of it with a clearness and free- 
dom exhibited in no other “orthodox” periodical; and yet 
without viewing it as any “slide” towards Universalism, 
or any departure from the doctrine of the irreversible ruin 
of the finally impenitent. We looked upon what we called 
“our stern Protestant eschatology” as a specialty in the 
Church, and not the universality. As to the Roman Church, 
in our notice of Priest Walworth’s pamphlet we noticed that 
the predominant doctrine seemed to be that eternal penalty 
was according to character; and that characters of high 
moral and intellectual, yet not truly spiritual, cast, were in a 
state of eternal fruition suited to their nature, yet excluded 
from the pure vision of God which is truly the only heaven, 
and so were in “hell.” ‘This was the doctrine of Thomas 
Aquinas. Yet the Roman Church left it an open question. 
Every Romanist is free to believe or preach the Edwardean 
hell on his own responsibility. But authoritatively Rome 
taught the doctrine of purgatory, which, so far as the believers 
were concerned, was essential restorationism. In the Angli- 
can Church the doctrine of eternal misery was explicitly 
struck from the obligatory Articles of Faith. The peremptory 
prescription of eternal materialistic hell-fire as the solely per- 
missible belief comes, as we believe, from Geneva, and is part 
of “the doctrinal deformation of the Reformation” of which 
we spoke in a former Quarterly. Yet, whatever have been 
the authoritative prescriptions in the Church, the great body of 
believers has, with marked unanimity, in all past ages, held to 
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the doctrine of irreversible penalty and endless doom.* And 
this we believe to be the true basis: agreement a3 to eternal 
penalty, with freedom as to its nature and degree. If our 
Wesleyan-Arminian bodies maintain this position of unity and 
freedom, we do not apprehend any “land-slide into Uni- 
versalism.” 





English Reviews. 


Lonpon QuARTERLY Review, April, 1878. (London.)—1. The Origin and Growth of 
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Epinspurcu Review, April, 1878. (New York reprint.)—1. Sir Erskine May’s De- 
mocracy in Europe. 2. Barry Cornwall’s Life and Poems. 3. Skepticism in 
Geology. 4. Three Scottish Teachers. 5. Browning's Agamemnon and Camp- 
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i. 
Strength of England. 9. Torrens’ Memoirs of Lord Melbourne. 10. The Pres- 
ent and the Future of the East. 


This number contains two articles on archeology, or what we 
may call pre-Adamitism; and both, though written by per- 
sistent believers in the geologic man, are remarkable for their 
apologies for scientistic “ extravagances,” and for their retrac- 
tions from positions that a few years since were asserted with 
peremptory and sublime arrogance against all who ventured to 
stand firm to Geuesis in preference to the last boast of false sci- 
ence. “In the pursuit of a study so new,” we are now told, 
“so fascinating, and so positive in its bases, it was to be ex- 
pected that error and extravagances should at first occur.” “ It 
is as a volunteer in this contest that the author of ‘Skepticism 
in Geology’ has made a spirited and weli-executed attack on 
what he terms ‘certain excrescences on the great and incon- 

* Quite remarkable are the words of the eminent Jesuit Petavius, as quoted by 
Dr. Newman, in his “Grammar of Assent,” and which we venture to translate 
thus: “Concerning this revival (respiratione) of even damned men, nothing certain 
has as yet been decreed by the Catholic Church ; for which reason this opinion of 


some most holy fathers must not be exploded as absurd; although it is foreign 
from the common feeling of Catholics at this time.” 
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trovertible truths of geology, which aim at proving the earth to 
have been fashioned by mechanical processes still going on,’ ” 


REBUKES OF SCIENTISTIC ANTI-BIBLICISM. 

In somewhat of timid circumlocution the Review acknowl- 
edges that the real motive for a vast amount of this pretended 
zeal for science is anti-biblical. ‘“ We fear that the unrivaled 
popularity that has hailed the appearance of certain works 
which have propounded new theories, or carried old theories to 
new results, with reference to the organized species of the nat- 
ural kingdoms, has not been due, in the main, to a genuine in- 
terest in natural science. It is idle to disguise the fact that the 
contest in its present phase, although it may be unfair to say 
that it is carried on under false colors, is one which concerns 
the safety of positions of a very different importance from the 
outposts around which the skirmish as yet rages.” We wish 
the writer had said this in a franker style. He might have 
said that of the rampant “enthusiasm” of pre-Adamite scien- 
tists there is one part love for science to three parts eager in- 
fidelity. This is by no means predicable of all who have been 
put to pause by the fallacious assuraptions and false “ facts” 
of the paleontologists. That calm pause, that waiting for fuller 
and decisive development of facts, was scientifically and morally 
right. But there has been a large amount of scientistic unscru- 
pulousness. False assumptions and modes of reasoning have 
been elaborately adopted, and facts have been manipulated in 
behalf of pre-Adamitism with a very suspicious carelessness. 
An intolerant scientific popery has issued its roaring bulls, re- 
quiring every scientific man to accept certain conclusions under 
penalty of losing caste, and scouting every non-professional 
doubter as an enemy of science. The result has been, we fear, 
in not a few cases, that professedly Christian thinkers and sci- 
entists have been “bull-dozed” not only into submission, but 
even into an adoption of the “enthusiasm ” and arrogance of 
their “ bull-dozers.” 

REBUKE OF ATHEISMS MIXED WITH SCIENCE, 

Our Review, however, does utter some trenchant rebukes 
even against such men as Darwin and Huxley for their cor- 
rupt mixing of an atheistic philosophy, which is purely subject- 
ive, with actual science reposing on objective facts. In the 
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following passage the italics are our own: “The weapons of 
skepticism are used in our times with great effect to assail 
and shake some of the fundamental principles of morality and 
religion. We must say that we feel at least an equal amount 
of skepticism in relation to many of the dogmas of modern 
science. They are, many of them, as we have said, mere hy- 
potheses ; there is an admitted failure of evidence to raise them 
to the rank of demonstrated truths; but they are promulgated 
and proclaimed with an arrogance and intolerance worthy of 
the infallible priesthood of an absolute creed. There is, in truth, 
more reason in these days to complain of the intolerance of sci- 
ence than of the intolerance of religion. Few names in science 
are more illustrious than that of Dr. Virchow, but the services 
he has rendered to his art are, in our judgment, surpassed by the 
service he has rendered to truth in the vigorous protest delivered 
by him at Munich last autumn against ‘the tyranny of dogmatism 
which undertakes to master the whole view of nature by the 
premature generalizing of theoretical combinations.’ A very 
large proportion of these daring hypotheses are literally un- 
supported by facts, and even opposed to facts; and we cannot 
sufficiently applaud the manly and independent spirit in which 
Dr. Virchow rejects the attempt to inculcate these unsettled 
opinions as fundamental truths. His discourse well deserves 
the honor of translation, and we hope it will be generally read.” 

The following rebukes administered to the Darwinian and 
Huxleyan atheism interpolated into science we quote in full :— 

Thus we find one writer, distinguished for an erudition in natural 
history of a high order, bringing forward all his learning, and 
taxing all his reasoning powers, to support the assertion that 
“the most distinct genera and orders within the same great class 
—for instance, whales, mice, birds, and fishes—are all the descend- 
ants of one common progenitor, and we must admit that the whole 
vast amount of difference between these forms of life has primarily 
arisen from simple variability.” The truth which underlies this 
ridiculous over-statement is, that a certain general type, platform, 
or desigu may be recognized as underlying the vertebrated form 
of life, and as developed with wonderful diversity, so as to suit 
different conditions of abode, of food, and even of medium of life. 
The idea of the “common progenitor” is not only purely gratui- 
tous, but is one so opposed to all the phenomena of the distribu- 
tion of animal life, and, indeed, so far transcending the limits 
which physical science imposes on the conceivable duration of life 
on our planet, that it is difficult to imagine way a writer should 
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have weighted his argument with so unnecessary an approach to 
a mathematical absurdity. In such a sentence as we have quoted 
the term “variability ” ceases to have any scientific meaning. As 
to the object with which it was introduced, however, we are not 
left in doubt. ‘No shadow of reason,” Mr, Darwin continues, 
“can be assigned for the belief, alike in nature, and the result of 
the same general Jaws which have been the groundwork, through 
natural selection, of the formation of the most perfectly adapted 
animals in the world, man included, were intentionally and- spe- 
cially guided.” We think that it is tolerably evident that the 
interest excited by the desire to justify or to condemn such an 
utterance as the above kas little claim to the title of scientific 
interest. 

It is plain that two entirely distinct issues are raised in the 
words which we have quoted from one of the later works of Mr. 
Darwin, in language which has, at all events, the rare merit of 
being both intelligible and precise. The first (and, as we have 
said, gratuitously conditioned) demand on our assent is the thesis 
that all forms of animal life, as far at least as the Vertebrata are 
concerned, have been derived, by the ordinary process of descent, 
from a common ancestor. The second, and no less gratuitous, 
proposition. is, that during the long descent, through a series of 
transformations which could only have been possible in conse- 
quence of the primary provision of adaptability, no direct, cre- 
ative, providential, or divine design has been kept in view; that 
no controlling wisdom has directed, or rendered possible, the 
course of development; but that man has been evolved out of a 
fish, a sponge, or a speck of jelly, by the preservation, during the 
battle for life, of varieties which possess any advantage in struct- 
ure, constitution, or instinct. It 1s important, as giving the fullest 
exposition of this view, to cite the words of Mr. Huxley: “ A nu- 
cleated mass of protoplasm turns out to be what may be termed 
the structural unit of the human body. As a matter of fact, the 
body, in its earliest state, is a mere multiple of such units; and 
in its perfect condition it is a multiple of such units variously 
modified.” “ All vital action may, with equal propriety, be said 
to be the result of the molecular forces of the protoplasm which 
displays it. What justification is there, then, for the assumption 
of the existence in the living matter of a something which has no 
representative or correlative in the not living matter which gives 
rise to it?” 

When we find writers thus laboriously go out of their way, con- 
tent to part company with the sobriety of reason, so that they 
may administer a slap in the face to what they may regard as an 
inconvenient superstition, are we not fully justified in the state- 
ment that the popularity their works have attained is mainly due 
to something very different from the desire of the mass of their 
readers to be enlightened in the truths of physical science? Noth- 
ing is more contrary to true scientific method than the confusion 
of theory and of facts, or the transplanting to one order of inves- 
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tigation of details appertaining to a totally different field of re- 
search. Thus it may be possible to state in terms, or, perhaps, 
even in some queer sense to hold, the low and semi-brutal theory 
that no proofs of wise purpose and design are to be drawn from 
that perfect adaptation of type to conditions of existence which 
forms the general law of organic nature. But we might expect 
that a student afflicted with so unfortunate a form of intellectual 
color-blindness would be careful, by a judicious silence, not to 
draw attention to his damaging deficiency. When, on the con- 
trary, we find him volunteer a statement so wide of the mark as 
to say that not “a shadow of reason can be assigned” for a more 
symmetric and more complete view of nature, we feel at once that 
we can accept no statement at his hands without control or veri- 
fication. Again: we might expect that a man sufficiently familiar 
with the rudiments of chemistry to be able to describe in terms 
of scientific notation the chemical elements of protoplasm, would 
be one of the first to be aware that there was a something in liv- 
ing matter which is not to be found in the carbon, and oxygen, 
and hydrogen, and nitrogen, of which he tells us that such matter 
consists, 1t is a something which he cannot by any means detect 
in non-living matter. He is unable to put it into any similar 
mixture, with whatever accuracy he may compound it. It is pre- 
cisely the presence of “a something which has no representative 
or correlative in the not living matter” which composes the con- 
tents of an egg, that makes the difference between an addled and 
a good egg—a difference which, on the argument of Mr. Huxley, 
would be altogether imaginary, or, at all events, entirely unac- 
countable.-—Pp. 185-187, 


The following is an important passage :— 
ASTRONOMY CONTRADICTS DARWINISM. 


The author of “Skepticism in Geology” has not referred to 
the most powerful arguments yet adduced against what is called 
the uniformitarian theory. Geology, whatever be its actual ad- 
vance, is but one branch of natural science. Not only must any 
sound geological theory, therefore, be in accordance with the as- 
certained truths of natural philosophy, but it must be controlled 
by those more general and more certain data which are to be ob- 
tained by the physicist and by the physical astronomer. The ad- 
dress delivered to the Geological Society of Glasgow, (Feb. 27, 
1868,) by Sir W. Thomson, “ On Geological Time,” has laid down 
certain lines and limits which no reasonable speculator can at- 
tempt to overstep. By reasoning as lucid as that of the Principia 
it-eif, Sir William has demonstrated the fact that a secular re- 
tardation of the rotation of the earth is caused by the tides. A 
second and independent proof that geological time is limited, de- 
duced from the laws of heat, is to be found in the paper “On 
Geological Dynamics,” by the same author, read to the same au- 


dience on February 19, 1869. In this l’rofessor Huxley’s address 
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tothe Geological Society of London, (Feb. 19, 1869,) is submitted to 
a damaging ,or, rather, totally destructive, criticism. From these 
masterly papers it is clearly evident that the enormous demands 
on time made by the uniformitarian geologists, so far from being 
based on any observed phenomena, are irreconcilable with an 
intelligent consideration of physical law. Almost every thing, in 
fact, points to the conclusion that the erosive, transporting, and 
upheaving actions of nature were formerly far more active than is 
now the case. One thing alone stands on the opposite side of the 
question. The contrast is thus stated by Sir W. Thomson: “The 
limitation of geological periods, imposed by physical science, 
cannot, of course, disprove the hypothesis of transmutation of 
species; but it does seem sufficient to disprove the doctrine that 
transmutation has taken place through ‘descent with modification 
by natural selection.’” The only necessity for the assumption 
that “a far longer period than 300,000,000 years has elapsed since 
the latter part of the secondary period” is to give time for the 
operation of that law which has been invented by Mr. Darwin, 
and which is thus proved to be inconsistent with well-known and 
established principles of natural science.—Pp. 196. 





This unequivocal reaffirmation of Thomson’s positions is 
pregnant with decisive results: 1. Darwin and his followers 
are obliged to demand immense periods of time, and to give us 
prolix lectures on “the imperfection of the geological record.” 

3ut, alas! astronomy limits their time, cramps their action, 
and squeezes the whole theory to death. 2. It demonstrates 
that we are now in a comparatively repose period ; that geolog- 
ical convulsions and “ catastrophes” have been far more vio- 
lent and gigantic thanuow. This seriously affects the doctrine 
of pre-Adamitism. Those changes which have happened since 
Adam appeared are, many of them, the result of violent action, 
not of protracted time. Pre-Adamitism is largely based upon 
uniformitarianism carried to fanaticism. 

In closing our notice of this valuable article we should say 
that the writer still holds to the pre-Adamite man. His reason 
for this opinion (given in an extract from ‘ Haughton’s Geol- 
ogy”) is, “that man lived in this country and throughout 
Western Europe with the lion and hairy elephant, the hyena 
and woolly rhinoceros. . . . In his weapons of warfare and of 
the chase he resembled the dwellers on the shores of arctic 
seas; and, judging from the associated animals, he probably 
lived in an age when continental conditions and higher mount- 
ains produced much greater extremes of climate than are 
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found in the same countries now.” For the value of such rea- 
sons we recommend our readers to consult Mr. Southall’s 
“ Epoch of the Mammoth,” noticed upon another page of this 
number of our Quarterly. In our own opinion the reviewer 
has made admissions enough to overthrow his assigned reason 
very abundantly. 

The article on the “Age of Bronze” is marked by the same 
abandonment of peremptory positions. The writer still holds 
to a “paleolithic” or old-stone period, when men used very 
rude flint instruments, and to a “ neolithic” or new-stone period, 
when men used implements of a more polished character ; and 
that these two periods were each ages long, and with long ages 
intervening between the two. 


THE PALEOLITHIC AGE. 


The paleolithic age, when man was living along with the ex- 
tinct animals in Europe, is separated from the second period in 
the history of mankind, or that of polished stone, by an interval 
which can only be measured by geographical change and the dis- 
appearance of some and the extinction of other animals. It was 
sufficiently great to allow of Great Britain becoming separated 
from the Continent by the submergence of the great plains con- 
necting it with Denmark, Belgium, Holland, and France, and to 
allow of the mammoth, cave-bear, woolly rhinoceros, « and other 
creatures, to become extinct. In it the paleolithic hunter dis- 
appeared without any sign of overlap with his neolithic success- 
ors. This may possibly be due to the same kind of antagonism 
between them as that existing now between the Eskimos and Red 
Indians, which keeps them completely isolated from each other. 
But, whether this explanation be true or not, there is no transition 
observable between the paleolithic and neolithic implements and 
art, just as there is no relation between the wild animals which 
supplied the former with food, and the domestic animals of his 
successor the herdsman.—P. 228. 


The time sufficient to separate Britain from the Continent 
makes a highly sonorous impression! But, 1. So paleolithie an 
author as. Professor Giekie is quoted by Southall as saying: 
* An elevation of from twenty to thirty fathoms would drain 
nearly all the German Ocean between England and the Con- 
tinent, and twenty fathoms more would lay dry the same sea 
between Scotland and Denmark.” How long does a sub- 
sidence of one hundred and fifty feet require? Perhaps a 
few days or even hours. Professor Winehell furnishes us in 
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his pamphlet, noticed on another page, with a far greater 
geologic revolution than this, wrought since the days of 
Abraham. The continent of Atlantis was sunk beneath the 
ocean’s surface subsequently to 1582 B.C. Whether sunk 
by sudden convulsions or slow immersion, Atlantis left be- 
hind it, as its sole remnants, the Canary Islands and the now 
extinct race of Guanches. Yet our uniformitarian brethren 
still prattle about the impossibility of stupendous geological 
changes during the Adamic period! 2. The reviewér him- 
self suggests that the paleolithic and neolithic races might, 
nevertheless, be contemporaneous, yet separate, like the present 
Eskimo and Red Indians. Of course they might, and there- 
fore the assumption that they were ages apart is a gratuity. 
There are plenty of instances in which stone-using races are’ 
contemporaneous and friendly with metal-using races, without 
themselves using metals. The same race, even, uses worse 
and better stone implements. In fact, the great mass of im- 
plements in the so-called neolithic finds are of paleolithic 
rudeness. The genius of Nast ought to picture for us a mod- 
ern paleolithist sorting out from a pile of stone implements the 
smoothest and most finished specimens, labeling them neo- 
lithic, and libeling the unfortunate remainder as paleolithic. 
3. The closing paragraph of the reviewer pretty much con- 
cedes the whole question. He says :— 

Our readers will see further from this review that the division 
into ages of polished stone, bronze, and iron, is merely relative, 
and does not imply periods, using the term in the historical sense. 
In the transalpine region the pre-historic times extended far down 
into the historic period of Greece and Rome. We would advise 
the archeologists as well as the historians to concentrate their 
attention on this overlap.—P. 245. 

That states the truth precisely. The implements, whether 
stone, bronze, or iron, are a proximate test of civilization, but 
a very imperfect measure of time. 

The reviewer’s survey of the primeval inhabitants-of Europe 
is worth noticing. The paleolithic race he identifies with the 
Eskimos. And Mr. Southall would add, linguistics have iden- 
tified the Eskimos with the old Acadians, the earliest race that 
inhabited the Babylonian tetrapolis: — 


The route by which they retreated from Europe is indicated by 
the remains of that animal, whieh lie scattered in the fossil state 
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through Germany and Russia to the frozen cliffs of Behring’s 
Straits and the present land of the Eskimos. As archeological 
inquiry goes on in Northern Siberia we feel certain that imple- 
ments and weapons will be met with similar to those of the caves 
of Middle and Northern Europe.—P. 228. 


The neolithic race he identifies as the old Iberian :— 


The researches of Professor Huxley and Dr. Thurman in this 
country, and Professor Busk in Spain and Gibraltar, prove that 
the neolithic Britons are identical with that‘small, dark-haired, 
long-headed, elegant section of the Basque-speaking peoples which 
are now found in the south of France and the north of Spain. 
The human skeletons of the neolithic tombs of the whole of Britain 
and Ireland, treated in the same way as a naturalist would treat 
any other group of remains, indicate unmistakably that there was 
a population possessed of all the physical characters of the small, 
dark Iberi now represented by the inhabitants of Guipuscoa and 
the surrounding districts. The same type has been met with in 
sepulchral caves in Belgium and in certain districts of France, and 
as far south in Spain as the Sierra Nevada. It has been met with 
also in the caves of Gibraltar. Thus there is evidence that in the 
neolithic age a population indistinguishable from the Iberian 
extended over the region north of the Mediterranean to the ocean, 
and to the east as far as the Rhine.—P. 233. 


The entire survey confirms the bibical statements that the 
populations streamed toward western Europe from western 
Asia. The east is the cradle of the race. First came the 
Eskimo, driven westward by the Iberian; the Iberian, by the 
Celt, and the Celts now hold the western margin as French- 
men, Welshmen, and Irishmen. For the Celt was driven 
westward by the Teuton or German, who now holds central 
Europe. And at this day the German is pressed upon by the 
Sclavonian, for Russia is now the eastern menace of western 


Europe. 
NO LATE PROGRESS MADE TOWARD PRE-ADAMITISM. 


We have the following discouraging statement of the some- 
what dilapidated state of the geologic man :— 


The debate at the Anthropological Institute in May last leaves 
the question of the antiquity of man now just where it was twenty 
years ago. The attempt made by the glacialists to push back 
man into an interglacial period has signally failed. The asserted 
discovery of man in association with the extinct animals in the 
Victoria Cave in Yorkshire turns out to be founded on a mistake, 
and the interglacial age of the flint implements at Brandon is dis- 
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oe by high authorities, among which may be numbered the 
*rofessors of Geology at Oxford and Cambridge. Nor do we get 
any light thrown upon this question on the Continent. The four 
little sticks found in the interglacial lignite of Dirnten, and con- 
sidered by Professors Ritimeyer and Schwendauer to be frag- 
ments of a fossil basket, are, in our opinion, after a careful 
examination, devoid of all trace of man’s handiwork. We believe 
them to be pineknots out of a rotten trunk, similar in every re- 
spect to those which may be seen in any rotten fir-tree in which 
the decay has gone on sufficiently to allow of their falling out. 
The reputed discovery of man in pleiocene deposits in Tuscany is 
equally unsatisfactory, since it is not certain that the eut bones, on 
which it is founded, were discovered in undisturbed strata. It 
seems to us that great caution should be used at the present time 
in accepting any evidence as to the antiquity of man, which many 
are so eager to push as far back as possible. Unless we have the 
most ample confirmation of the presence of man in remote geo- 
logical periods, it is merely an act of common prudence to carry 
all asserted discoveries to a suspense account.—P, 227, 


We call particular attention to the failure of a number of 
enthusiastic hunts after “the pre-glacial man.” Southall 
furnishes a fuller notice; but Dawson’s work, noticed in our 
last Quarterly, enumerates and repudiates all the specimens of 
the “pre-glacial.” Pre-adamitism, however, in order to keep 
its courage up, mixes up a little prophecy with science. The 
long-lost Lemuria is the paradise of its hope. That other 
sunken continent, on the east of Africa, of which Madagascar 
is the remaining memento, will yet turn up the spectacle of 
lemurs budding into apes, and apes blossoming into men, 
through which the sighing scientist will yet be able to trace 
his own pedigree back to the tadpole and the squirt. Said 
scientist is truly “Japhet in search of his father.” 


Westminster Review, April, 1878. (New York.)—1. The Literature of the Serv- 
ians and Croats. 2. Popular Buddhism according to the Chinese Canon, 3, An 
Indian District: Its People and Administration. 4. Peasant Life in France 
and Russia. 5. Our Present Convict System. 6. Life of the Prince Consort. 
7. Russian Aggression and the Duty of Europe. 

No ethnic religion can compare in interest to the student and 

thinker with Buppuism. Of the thousand millions of men 

nearly one half are its devotees. Its founder is, perhaps, the 
most wonderful man of mere men, Its morals are ascetically 
pure. The following, from Article II, shows the most authen- 


tic source of our knowledge as to Chinese Buddhism :— 
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THE LONDON LIBRARY OF BUDDHIST SCRIPTURES, 


In the year 1875 there was delivered, at the Library of the India 
Office in London, a collection of books in seven. large boxes, care- 
fully packed in lead, with padding of dry rushes and grass. The 
books are the Buddhist Tripitaka in Chinese characters, with 
Japanese notations, issued in Japan, with an Imperial Preface, in 
the years 1681-1683 A.D. The entire series of two thousand vol- 
umes is contained in one hundred and three cases or covers. When 
placed in the library, they required eleven shelves of ten feet in 
. length. This was the. magnificent gift of the Japanese Govern- 
ment to England, made on the suggestion of the embassador who 
had recently visited Europe. He had doubtless been struck by 
the anomaly between the intense desire of the English to convert 
the heathen, and their profound ignorance of all religions except 
their own, and especially of the one which most closely resembles 
it, the state religion of his own country, Buddhism. Mr. Beal and 
Dr, Rost requested him to solicit the gift. No more appropriate 
gift could have been sent; and the Secretary of State directed 
the Rev. Samuel Beal, Professor of Chinese in the University of 
London, to prepare a “compendious report of the Buddhist Tri- 
pitaka.” The result of his labors is the catalogue raisonné now 
before us. Professor Beal is well known as one of the first Bud- 
dhist scholars in Europe, and he had already reported upon the 
Chinese books in the Library of the India Office. 

The importance of the Chinese copy of the Buddhist canonical 
scriptures lies in the fact that it was commenced in the first cent- 
ury A.D. The translation was made from the Sanskrit, or from 
some Indian vernacular, by early Buddhist missionaries from India 
to China. 

Like Socrates and other great religious teachers, Buddha taught 
only by word of mouth. Immediately after his death his disci- 
ples assembled in conclave to recall and commit to memory the 
words of the master. These “words” were, like the Vedas, 
handed down from disciple to disciple, until they were finally com- 
mitted to writing. They were divided into three parts, or baskets, 
Tripitika: (1.) Doctrinal and practical discourses; (2.) Ecclesi- 
astical discipline for the religious orders; (3.) Metaphysics and 
philosophy. So long as the words of Buddha were handed down 
by oral tradition there was danger of heresies and talse teaching ; 
therefore, about the year 246 B. C., King Asoka, who stood to 
Buddhism in a relation similar to that of the Emperor Constantine 
to Christianity, summoned a council to fix the canon. This coun- 
cil was to India what the Council of Nice became to Europe. 
The assembled fathers, who numbered a thousand, received the 
excellent advice from the king, that they should seek only for the 
words of the master himself; for “that which is spoken by the 
blessed Buddha, and that alone, is well spoken.” The canon 
drawn up by this council is the one accepted by the Southern 
Buddhists of Ceylon, Siam, and Burmah. None of the Pitikas 
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can be traced back with certainty to an earlier date, although 
they contain matter which is much older. The Northern canon, 
which is somewhat larger than the Southern, was fixed at a coun- 
cil held in Kashmeer about the- commencement of the Christian 
era. The Chinese is translated from this Northern canon; and 
many of the monasteries in China contain complete copies of the 
scriptures in the vernacular, and also of the Sanskrit originals 
from which the Chinese version was made. Great impetus to the 
work of translation was given by the influx of Buddhist mission- 
aries on the conversion of the Chinese monarch in the middle of 
the first century of our era. Thus, at the very time when Chris- 
tianity was being carried westwar d into E turope by St. Paul and 
his companions, Buddhism was being carried eastward into China 
by missionaries no less courageous and zealous for the faith which 
they believed. 

As Buddha did not claim any revelation, so the canon stands 
alone among the sacred scriptures of the world in not assuming 
any special inspiration for its contents: “For the attainment of 
those previously unknown doctrines, the eye, the knowledge, the 
wisdom, and the light, were developed within me. *—Pp, 156, 157. 


THE PERSONALITY OF BUDDHA. 


In the fifth century B. C. there arose in the civilized world the 
remarkable intellectual movement of which Pythagoras is the rep- 
resentative in Europe, Zoroaster in Persia, Buddha in India, Con- 
fucius in China. Buddha is more fortunate than the others in 
having bequeathed to the world not only words of wisdom, as did 
they, but also the example of a life in which the loftiest morality 
was softened and beautified by unbounded charity and devotion to 
the good of his fellow-men. His walk through life was along 
“the path whose entrance is purity, whose goal is love.” The per- 
sonality of the Buddha is still a living power in the world, and by 
its exquisite purity it attracts the heart and affection of more than 
one third of the human race. 

Buddha is not, strictly speaking, the name of a man. The word 
means “ The Enlightened,” and is the title applied to a succession 
of men whose wisdom has enlightened mankind. It has, how- 
ever, become identified with the founder of Buddhism, Gautama. 
Buddhists think it irreverent to say the word “Gautama,” so 
they speak of him as the Buddha, Sakya-muni, “the sage of the 
Sakyas,” “the lion of the tribe of Sakya,” “the king of righteous- 
ness,” “the blessed one.” Gautama, then, is the Buddha, and his 
followers have been called Buddhists from the characteristic feat- 
ure of the founder’s office—he who enlightens mankind. Gau- 
tama claimed to be nothing more than a link in the chain of 
Buddhas who had preceded and who should follow him. This 
modest claim is characteristic of great reformers: “I only hand 
on, 1 cannot create new things; I believe in the ancients.” 
Mohammed claimed to return to the creed of Abraham, “the 
Friend.” Nevertheless, the glory of a religion belongs to the 
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founder, not to his predecessors nor his successors. He it is who 

makes all things new; and, therefore, it is to the life and teach- 
ing of Gantama that we must look for the mainspring of the re- 
ligion. Buddha is one of the few founders of religion who did 
not claim a special revelation or inspiration. “I have heard these 
truths from no one,” he said; “they are all self-revealed—they 
spring only from within myself.” And he believed them to be 
true for all time: “The heavens may fall to earth, the earth be- 
come dust, the mountains may be removed, but my word cannot 
fail or be false.” 

Buddha commenced his preaching at the city of Benares, on 
the banks of the Ganges, where Brahminism was the religion of 
the mass of the people. He was a reformer. His reformation 
bears to Brahminism the relation which Protestantism bears to 
Roman Catholicism, rather than that which Christianity does to 
Judaism, though it may be doubted whether a schism actually 
took place during Buddha’s life-time. It was primarily a protest 
against the sacrificial and sacerdotal system of the Brahmans. It 
rejected all bloody sacrifice, together with the priesthood and 
social caste so essentially bound up with them. The logical con- 
sequence of animal sacrifice he admirably showed in the words: 
“If a man, in worshiping the gods, sacrifices a sheep, and so does 
well, why should he not kill his child, his relations, or his dearest 
friend, in worshiping the gods, and so do better?” But, while 
Buddhism was opposed to sacerdotalism, it was in close alliance 
with the teaching of the philosophers, for all its main positions 

may be traced to their origin in the teaching of the philosophical 
schools of India. Buddha states and accepts the high aim of these 
schools: “ All the different systems of philosophy are designed to 
one end—to overthrow the strongholds of sin.” He endeavored 
to popularize this end of the philosophy of the day, and to bring 
it within the comprehension of the poorest and most outcast of 
the people. Indeed, one secret of his success lay in the fact that 
he preached to the poor as well as to the rich, and that the com- 
mon people heard him gladly. 

The personal influence of Buddha while he lived, the enthusiasm 
for humanity with which he inspired his followers, the attractive 
beauty of character which he bequeathed as “a rich legacy” to 
mankind, place him as the central figure of his religion. The re- 
sult has been that he has been idealized until he is regarded as 
divine and omniscient and free from all sin. ‘There is no deity 
above him; he stands out alone, unrivaled, unequaled, and un- 
approachable.” Prayers are addressed to him, flowers and incense 
offered, and his relics are enshrined in stupas. Nevertheless, 
Gautama stands but as one in a long chain of Buddhas who have 
preceded him, and who will follow. His teaching was higher and 
nobler than the teaching of those who came before him. ‘The 
teaching of the Buddhas who will in the course of ages follow will 
be greater and more divine than was his. Therefore he bade 
men look forward to and hail their advent. The next Buddha 
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will be Maitreya, the Buddha of charity. It is difficult to fix the 
exact date of Buddha’s death. It may have been as early as 477, 
or as late as 412 B. C.—Pp. 157, 168. 


The following paragraph shows almost amusingly the 


CHRISTIAN ESTIMATES OF BUDDHA, 


Christians of all shades of opinion have spoken with reverence 
of Buddha. The Venetian Marco Polo said, “Indeed, had he 
been a Christian, he would have been a great saint of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, so good and pure was the life he led;” and he tells 
us how pilgrims came to Adam’s Peak in Ceylon, “from very 
long distances, with great devotion, just as Christians go to the 
shrine of Messer Saint James in Gallicia.” M.St. Hilaire says, “Je 
n’hésite pas a ajouter que, sauf le Christ tout seul, il n’est point, 
parmi les fondateurs de religion, de figure plus pure ni plus tou- 
chante que celle de Bouddha. Sa vie n’a point de tache. Son 
constant héroisme égale sa conviction; et si la théorie qwil pré- 
conise est fausse, les exemples personnels quwil donne sont irré- 
prochable. Il est le modéle achevé de toutes les vertus qu'il 
précha.” An Anglican clergyman, Mr. Baring-Gould, bears wit- 
ness that “the ethic code of Buddha can hardly be ranked lower 
than that of Christianity ; and it is immeasurably superior to every 
heathen system that the world has ever seen.” But most remark- 
able of all is the fact that Buddha is a canonized saint of the 
Christian Church. St. John of Damascus, in the eighth century, 
wrote a religious romance, of which the narrative is taken from 
the “ Lalita Vistara,” the story of Buddha’s life. It became very 
popular in the Middle Ages, and the hero was canonized. He has 
his festal days in the Roman communion on 27th November, in 
the Eastern on 26th August, under the name of Josaphat, a cor- 
ruption of Bodhisattva. 

In all times and in all places men have lived pure and holy lives, 
and have shown themselves Christians, even “ before Christ came 
in the flesh.” Buddha, whose teaching approaches nearer than 
doves that of any other founder of a religion to the teaching of 
Christ, has won, by the attractive beauty of his character, the un- 
conscious homage of Christendom. He has been placed in the 
golden roll of Christian saints, side by side with St. Francis 
d’Asissi and other founders of religious orders, with St. Francis 
Xavier and other missionary heroes, and with Francis de Sales 
and other saintly men.—Pp. 168, 169. 

British QUARTERLY Review, April, 1878. (London.)—1. The First Ten Years of 
the Canadian Dominion. 2. Mycene. 3. Victor Hugo. 4. A Woman’s Re- 
ply to Frederick Harrison. 5. The North-west Frontier of India. 6. Constan- 
tinople. 7. The Proposed New University in Manchester. 8. The Duke of 
Argyll and Disestablishment in Scotland. 9, The Russian and Turkish War. 
10. Phases of the Eastern Question. 

In the literary department we find the following fine notice of 


CHARLES SUMNER :-—— 
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This installment of the life of a very remarkable man deserves 
to be widely welcomed, Although it was the lot of Sumner—as 
it is of all men of his aggressive stamp—to excite hostility in 
certain quarters, there can be no question either of his personal 
talents or his political prescience. The key-note of his character 
was struck when, in his Bowdoin prize essay of 1833, he quoted 
from Milton this passage: “ For surely to every good and peacea- 
ble citizen it must in nature needs be a hateful thing to be a dis- 
pleaser and molester of thousands. But when God commands to 
take the trumpet, and blow a dolorous or a jarring blast, it lies 
not in man’s will what he shall say or what he shall conceal.” 
Sumner was a man of strong convictions, and of an equally strong 
will in making these convictions known. He had great ambition, 
and was born to wield power of some kind or other. Intellectual 
force discovered the final outlet for his irrepressible volitions. He 
early became conversant with the greatest English writers. After 
graduating at Harvard: College, he entered the Law School at 
Cambridge, where he speedily attracted the attention of the Judge, 
then Professor, Story. Writing to an old college school-fellow, 
after his choice of a profession, Sumner said, “ If I am a lawyer, I 
wish to be one who can dwell upon the vast heaps of law matter 
as the temple in which the majesty of right has taken its abode; 
who will aim beyond the mere letter, at the spirit, the broad spirit 
of the law; and who will bring to his aid a liberal and cultivated 
mind. Is not this an honest ambition? If not, reprove me for it. 
A lawyer is one of the best or the worst of men, according as he 
shapes his course. He may breed strife, and he may settle dis- 
sensions of years.” In the year 1838 Mr. Sumner, then a young 
and distinguished barrister, made a tour through Europe. He ob- 
tained an entrée into the best circles of English society, and be- 
came the personal friend of many of the greatest men of the time. 
That which it was not possible to achieve by an unknown native 
of this country was immediately conceded to Mr. Sumner, as it was 
about the same time also to Mr. Ticknor, another American who 
became the associate of many of our literary and political celeb- 
rites. This has always been matter of astonishment; and Mr. 
Hayward and others have testified that although Sumner’s powers 
of conversation were not great, and it was difficult to name the 
qualities which would account for bis success, his popularity was 
yet manifest and undoubted. Although nog famous as a legal ad- 
vocate, Mr, Sumner obtained considerable distinction as a writer 
for “The Jurist” and “The North American Review,” and also 
as a lecturer before the Cambridge Law School, in the absence of 
the legitimate professors. When he returned to the States, how- 
ever, in 1840, after his tour in Europe, he resumed his professional 
practice in Boston, and devoted his leisure hours to literary pur- 
suits. In 1842 he began to let it be known that he had very 
pronounced views upon slavery, a subject to which he had given 
much thought for many years, as his father had before him. As 
witnessed in the case of numberless other great reforms and revo- 
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lutions, the ideas of Sumner and his associates upon the question 
of slavery were at first tolerated, then ridiculed, and at length 
feared. Whatever else might be said of Sumner, he was, at least, 
always in earnest, and terribly so on this subject of slavery, as his 
‘ opponents at last discovered. On Independence Day, 1845, this 
prominent American statesman may be said to have inaugurated 
his political career. He delivered an oration at Boston upon 
“The True Grandeur of Nations,” in which he uttered the words: 
“In our age there can be no peace that is not honorable; there 
can be no war that is not dishonorable.” The oration, from its 
freedom and force of language, acted like a bomb-shell upon some 

ortions of the assembly, and great dissatisfaction on account of 
it was afterward expressed with Sumner, Notwithstanding this, 
however, as all through his career, he was determined not to 
mince matters, but to hold forth and enforce the plain unvarnished 
truth. He took his stand with the reformers, who were as warm 
in their friendship as his foes became envenomed in their hostility. 
The remainder of his political career, and that by far the most 
important section of it, still remains to be dealt with. Readers will 
find Mr. Sumner’s reminiscences of English society very enter- 
taining. He was every-where received with favor, and volunta- 
rily elected into the best clubs. He was present in the House 
of Lords when her Majesty delivered her first speech in Parlia- 
ment, and thus wrote to a friend after that memorable event: 
“You well know I had no disposition to admire the Queen, or 
any thing that proceeds from her; but her reading has conquered 
my judgment. I was astonished and delighted. Her voice was 
sweet, and finely modulated, and she pronounced every word 
finely and distinctly, with a just regard to its meaning. I think I 
have never heard any thing better read in my life than her speech, 
and I could but respond to Lord Fitzwilliam’s remark to me when 
the ceremony was over, “How beautifully she performs!” 
Hearing Carlyle lecture in the year 1838, Sumner wrote: ‘I 
heard Carlyle lecture the other day ; he seemed like an inspired 
boy; truths and thoughts that made one move on the benches 
came from his apparently unconscious mind, couched in the most 
grotesque style, and yet condensed to a degree of intensity, if I 
may so write.” Of Lord Lyndhurst, whom he heard in a debate 
in the House of Lords in the same year, 1838, he observes: “ All 
my prejudices are against him; he is unprincipled as a politician 
and as aman; and his legal reputation has sunk very much by 
the reversal of his judgment in the case of Small vs. Attwood, in 
which it is said Brougham exerted himself with superhuman en- 
ergy. Notwithstanding all this, Lyndhurst charmed me like a 
siren. His manner is simple, clear, and direct, enchaining the at- 
tention of all: we have nobody like him.” Mr. Sumner’s judg- 
ments upon Englishmen will not always be indorsed by readers in 
this country ; but there is unquestionably much freshness in the 
manner in which they are expressed, and also in the anecdotes 
scattered about these volumes. The youthful judgments and de- 
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cisions of men, even upon their own affairs, are frequently totally 
reversed by themselves in after life. This was the case with Sum- 
ner. Being in Washington during the first session of the twenty- 
third Congress, he thus wrote to his father , after listening to the 
debates: “Calhoun has given notice to-day that he will speak 
to-morrow on Mr. Webster’s Bank Bill. I shall probably hear him, 

and he will be the last man I shall ever hear speak in W ashing- 
ton. I probably shall never come here again. I have little or no 
desire to come again in any capacity. Nothing that I have seen 
of politics has made me look upon them with any feeling other 

than loathing. The more I see of them the more I love law, which 
I feel will give me an honorable livelihood.” Yet the writer lived 
to be one of the greatest ornaments of that world of politics which 
so strangely affected him in earlier years, There is something 
in Sumner’s character which approaches much in Mr. Gladstone’s. 
Both are distinguished for an unswerving honesty of purpose, and 
a deep and lasting hatred of injustice and oppression, Mr. Pierce’s 
volumes have been already widely welcomed, and the welcome is 
no more than they deserved. We shall await the completion of 
the task here commenced with great interest. That which re- 
mains to be done, however, is much more difficult than that which 
has already been accomplished.—Pp. 549-552. 





German Reviews. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE THEOLOGIE. (Journal for Scientific The- 
ology.) Edited by Dr. Hilgenfeld. Second Number. 1878.—1. PunyeEr, The 
Speeches of Jesus in Regard to his Second Advent. 2. Hoittzmann, The De- 
velopment of the Idea of Religion in the School of Hegel. 3 HiL@ENretp, The 
Basilides of Hippolytus. 4. Kext, On Genesis vi, 1-4. 5. GOrREs, Critical Re- 
searches on the Apocalyptic Martyr Antipas of Pergamos. 


Third Numnber.—1. HiuGenretp, Hegesippus and the Acts of the Apostles. 
2. GeBuarpDT, The Ascensio Isaiae, 3. HoutzmMann, The Development of the 


Idea of Religion in the School of Hegel, (Second Article.) 

Every one who has any acquaintance with the history of Ger- 
man theology knows what lasting influence has been exerted 
upon its development in the nineteenth century by the philo- 
sophical system of Hegel. With other distinguished philoso- 
phers, Hegel shared the peculiarity that his profound philo- 
sophical theories were understood by only a few. Immediately 
after the death of the master a quarrel arose, therefore, among 
his followers: some, the so-called right wing, believing in the 
possibility of demonstrating the complete ‘barmony between 

the new philosophy of the absolute and orthodox Christianity ; 
while the other, or left wing—also called the Young Hegelians 
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—assumed a very hostile attitude, not only toward historical 
Christianity, but even toward the idea of religion. For among 
those who proceeded from the Young Hegelians were D. F, 
Strauss, the author of the “ Life of Jesus,” in which the bibli- 
cal account of the life of Jesus was declared to be a myth, and 
L. Feuerbach, who rejected religion itself as a dream, and an 
illusion from which, when man awakes, he finds only himself. 
The article of Professor Holtzmann traces the history of He- 
gelianism in German theology in sketching the views of its 
principal representatives, from Philip Marheinicke, whom the 
right wing of the Hegelians proclaimed after the death of 
Hegel as his legitimate successor, down to Biedermann, who 
is characterized as one of the foremost Hegelian theologians of 
the present age. Among the men whose share in the develop- 
ment of Hegelian theology is treated of at length, are Mar- 
heinecke, Vattke, Arnold Ruge, Julius Froebel, Ludwig Noack, 
J. F. Reiff, Eduard Zeller, D. F. Strauss, C. G. Reuschile, 
H. Lang, A. E. Biedermann, and others. In the theological 
faculties of Germany the Hegelian school is to-day but feebly 
represented, and the son of Hegel himself is one of the most 
zealous chiefs of the orthodox evangelical party in the Prussian 
State Church. 
























French Reviews. 










REVUE CHRETIENNE, (Christian Review.) March, 1878.—1. Bersrer, The Testi- 
mony of the Apostles. 2. E. W., Alfred de Musset. 3. MASSEBIEAU, Justin 
Martyr, his Life and his Doctrines. 4. NyrGaarp, St. Paul’s Thorn in the 
Flesh. 

April, 1878.—1. Bor@ner, The Theology of the Old Testament. 2. CapzENE, 
Emilio Castelar. 3. Dg RicHEMOND, Margaret of Orleans, Sister of Francis I., 
Queen of Navarre, Henry d’ Albert, King of Navarre, and their Chaplain, Gérard 
Roussel, at La Rochelle. 4. De Ricwemonp, Madame de la Fite, Reader of 
Queen Charlotte, and Governess of the Princess of England, 1737-1797. 

Emilio Castelar is well known throughout the civilized world 

as one of the representative men of the Latin race. The news- 

papers of all countries have reproduced many of the great 
speeches made by him in the Spanish Cortes, and his brill- 
iant, though brief and unsuccessful, career as President of 
the Spanish Republic, has secured him forever a front place 


among the promoters of free republican institutions in modern 
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Europe. A revised and enlarged edition of his work on “The 
Religious Art and Nature in Italy,” which has recently ap- 
peared, has called forth this article by Cadéne, which chiefly 
treats of the religious views of Castelar. Like all the repub- 
lican leaders in the Latin countries of Europe, Castelar has 
shown himself a determined opponent of Ultramontanism and 
the Papacy. On the other hand, he shares by no means the 
sovereign contempt which so many political Liberals of Eurepe 
show for religion in general. On the contrary, he readily 
recognizes the legitimacy, the power, the frequently decisive 
influence, which religion has exerted upon the destinies of 
nations. He regards a religious faith as absolutely necessary ; 
and in a powerful discourse which he made two years ago in 
Paris he emphatically asserted that the Latin race must as- 
sume another religion than Roman Catholicism or perish. 
What appears to him especially repugnant in Romanism is its 
political element, which he regards as the revival under an- 
other name of the despotic genius of ancient Rome. He is 
willing to accept a Church evangelically organized, without an 
earthly crown, without a human ambition, the friend of the 
nations, the patron of their rights, the consolation and hope of 
the oppressed—a Church as pictured by Gioberti. He abhors 
the Jesuits, but extols beyond measure the Franciscans of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries for having said, “ Blessed 
be the poor.” His own views on Christianity are somewhat 
indefinite. He seems to place great men like Galileo, Colum- 
bus, Guttenberg, Socrates, and Moses, on a level with Christ 
as redeemers of mankind. Still, he is an earnest opponent of 
materialism and fatalism. He believes in God and his provi- 
dence, in the immortality of the soul and man’s responsibility, 
all of which are for him fundamental and immovable princi- 
ples of religious belief. 

In its summary of current events the Revwe calls attention 
to a new movement in favor of Protestantism. France has 
‘a number of politicians and literary men who, like Emilio 
Castelar, have arrived at the conviction that a longer connec- 
tion with Ultramontanism would ruin the Latin race, but that 
Ultramontanism can only be supplanted by another religion. 
The editors of the Revue Philosophique, Bouchard and Renou- 
vier, announce that they will henceforth publish a quarterly 
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supplement to their journal, entitled Za Critique Religieuse, 
which will be specially devoted to the elaboration of the idea 
that France needs another religion than Roman Catholicism, 
and that it can find this religion only in Protestantism. 
“Nothing remains,” says the prospectus of this supplement, 
“but Christianity, under the form both ancient and new, both 
traditional and free, of the Reformed Churches, which can 
again become what violence alone prevented them from being 
in the sixteenth century, and achieve the peaceable conquest of 
Europe. If we wish it, Protestantism can at once grow strong 
with us by the adhesion of the heads of families who, finding 
no longer the satisfaction of religious sentiments in the Church 
of the Syllabus, and, moreover, finding themselves bound by 
patriotic duty to break publicly with this Church, can yet not 
make up their minds to live isolated in their religious belief, nor 
to rely on the efficacy of pure negations for the change of the 
moral habits of a nation. Unfortunately, it is not paradox to 
maintain that Protestantism is not known in our country. The 
elementary truths to which we have called attention are gen- 
erally so little felt that one might believe in a fixed plan to 
favor Catholicism by the maintenance of all the prejudices 
which cause it to exist. The persecutions to which Protestants 
have been subjected since the end of the last century, and the 
infamy or horror of which does not sufficiently touch us, have 
left the Reformation among us in such a humble and inferior 
condition that it appears to be merely tolerated. Every act- 
ive and popular propaganda, every serious anti-catholic action, 
is denied to it. On the other hand, all facilities are offered 
to the clerical propaganda. It is popery which is the great 
distributer of temporal favors. Finally, the leaders of the 
oligarchic party, which are obeyed by only too large a portion 
of the dominant classes, have made of this privileged religion 
akind of central fortress, to defend all abuses and all the social 
injustice which they find profitable. To labor for a true 
understanding of Protestantism, and thereby for its extension 
in our country, would serve the interests of civilization in 
general, and powerfully aid in the progress of the nations of 
Latin, Cesarian, and Papist traditions. Thus the Catholic 
organization, which has now definitively become what it has 
always endeavored to be, theocratic, would find itself in favor 
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of a war more dangerous than that now carried on against it 
every day by the press and individual protests.” The same 
views are expressed by a Catholic writer, E. Réveillaud, in a 
pamphlet recently published under the title “The Religious 
Question and the Protestant Solution.” (Za Question Re- 
ligieuse et la Solution Protestante. Paris, 1878.) The author 
calls on the Catholics who are convinced of the necessity of 
breaking with Rome to unite, and to organize a propaganda 
by sending able speakers to the most enlightened centers of 
France. These speakers are to convoke the liberal citizens, to 
lecture to them on the present state of society, and to ask 
them for immediate adhesion en masse. Then the Protestant 
authorities are to be called upon to furnish the new religious 
communities with pastors, The /evue Chretienne recommends 
the pamphlet for its religious earnestness, though it is not 
sanguine in its expectations as to the prospects of the plan 
proposed. 7 





Art. X.—FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


Tue new Pope, Leo XIIL, finds, at the beginning of his pontificate, 
the extensive religious connection of which he is the head in a very dan- 
gerous condition. The actual defections which have followed the Old 
Catholic movement may not yet attain a formidable number; indeed, the 
numerical relation of the Roman Catholic Church to other religious 
denominations has only to some extent been affected by it in Switzer- 
land; but the attempt to force millions of merely nominal and indiffer- 
ent Catholics into some kind of submission to the new pretensions of the 
hierarchy has awakened an opposition much stronger than was antici- 
pated by the leaders of the Ultramontane party. In our summary of 
French reviews in the present number some reference is made to this 
manifestation of anti-Roman sentiments on the part of Spanish and 
French Catholics. We add to this an account of similar movements in 
Italy and Portugal. An interesting history of the reformatory move- 
ments which have taken place in the course of the present century in 
the Roman Catholic Church of Italy has recently been published in the 
fourth volume of the ‘‘Italia,” a German periodical exclusively de- 
voted to Italian affairs, and published by Karl Hildebrand. The follow- 
ing facts have been taken from it:— 

A peculiarity of the Italians in regard to religious matters is the re- 
markable predominance of absolute indifference. In the parliamentary 
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proceedings of May, 1875, deputy Minervini expressed this opinion: 
‘* We have in Italy no religious question at all. From my friend, the 
Freethinker Macchi, down to Toscanelli, the chief representative of 
Catholic orthodoxy, I do not know a man who takes a warm interest 
in this question.” The ministers of that year strongly indorsed this 
opinion. Minghetti, the Prime Minister, remarked: “If I study the history 
of Italy, I find the fact recorded on every page that our people have never 
hecome enthusiastic for religious affairs. From the times of ancient 
Rome down to the present day one seeks in vain in Italy for what has 
been called the religious passion.” Minghetti’s assertion that even the 
Italian Inquisition showed no trace of religious passion encountered an 
earnest contradiction, but the Minister of Public Instruction, Bonghi, one 
of the greatest scholars of Italy, declared, in concurrence with Minghetti’s 
view: ‘We have no faith; the mere demand to believe makes faith for 
us impossible. The victory against Rome will not be obtained by any 
faith, but merely by the progressive development of reason, which shirks 
from no problem, from no question, from no difficulty, until it either 
overcomes them, or reaches the limits of its power.” The great applause 
which was called forth by remarks like these confirms the view quite 
common among the best writers of Italy, that the Italians, as a nation, 
are destitute of religious feelings. Nearly four hundred years ago, when 
Martin Luther visited the Eternal City as a devout Catholic, he was 
frightened at the horrible impiety of the Italians. Macchiavelli, who glo- 
ried in this impiety, said: ‘‘We Italians are indebted to the Holy See 
for having made us indifferentists or atheists.” A similar opinion on the 
influence which the Papacy has exerted upon the religion of Italy is ex- 
pressed by Massimo d’ Azeglio, one of the greatest statesmen and noblest 
characters of modern Italy: “Italy,” he says, ‘‘is the old land of doubt. 
The Reformation gained little influence in Italy, not because the Inquisi- 
tion annihilated it, but because Italy cared little for Rome, and less for 
Wittenberg. The priests of Rome have always shown by their deeds 
that they did not believe much ; the doubt, the scorn, the sarcasm of 
Voltaire have always been more to their taste. The sight of Rome has 
stifled religion in Italy. And if it be true—as in my opinion it cannot 
be doubted—that a nation without faith cannot be strong and cannot be 
governed, it follows that Italy will never become a nation until it shall 
have formed a solid religious basis. Without this basis we shall always 
remain what we are now, a people of little strength, of a still weaker 
character, and of no ability to assimilate its primitive elements.” 
Notwithstanding this general tendency toward indifferentism, the 
number of those who believe in a religious reformation appears to be in- 
creasing. In the Parliament of 1875, which has already been referred to, 
the deputy, Tommasi Crudeli, made a distinction between the Roman 
Court and the Catholic Church, and claimed for the latter the right to 
see its desire for truth and freedom fulfilled. From a similar point of 
view, Guerrieri Gonzaga, now the foremost champion of the cause of 
Old Catholicism in Italy, assailed the Italian Government for giving to 
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Cavour’s celebrated maxim: ‘‘A free Church in a free State,” an entirely 
perverse application. Instead of regulating the normal relations be- 
tween Church and State, Italy, he said, had made a law for proving to 
the world that the Pope, though deprived of his temporal power, was 
freer in Italy than any other country of the world. The maxim should 
no longer read ‘‘ Free Church in a free State,” but “ Free Pope in a free 
State.” Villari, the recent biographer of Savonarola, says: ‘‘ Let us not 
be blind to the power and the influence of the priests. The public needsa 
religion; and because we never tell it a word on the religion which it 
needs, because it distrusts our rationalism, our skepticism, therefore it 
listens to the voice of the priests and trusts their guidance. It is our 
readiness to doubt which strengthens the power of the clergy. If we 
do not succeed in supporting the faith, and in feeding the true religious 
wants of the people, then may happen what I should regard as the most 
threatening prospect of the future: with our indifferentism and unbelief 
we shall only create a nation of Voltaireans and Ultramontanes.” The 
remarks of Villari called forth several protests. Bonghi replied to him 
by the sarcastic question, ‘‘In what, then, does Signor Villari believe ?” 
and another deputy asserted: ‘‘ We happen to be children of the Renais- 
sance and not of the Reformation; therefore all appeals for a religious 
change must die out unheeded.” The fact, nevertheless, is well estab- 
lished, that at no time since the Reformation of the sixteenth century 
has there been so much thought, written, spoken, and planned on re- 
ligious subjects in Italy as to-day. 

The character of the hierarchy is so conspicuously political rather than 
religious, and the efforts of the Roman Court are manifestly so much 
more directed toward the preservation of its power than toward 
promoting Christian piety and a religious life, that many of those 
Italians who yearned for a religious renovation came to look upon the 
temporal power and the political connections of the Papal See as the 
only obstacle to the cause of religious reform, and upon a disconnection 
of the Church from politics as the surest road to a religious reformation 
of the Church. Such ideas were entertained by the two great national po- 
ets, Alessandro Manzoni and Silvio Pellico; the philosophers Rosmini and 
Gioberti; and the statesman Mamiani. Gioberti, whose name is so promi- 
nently connected with the establishment of the national unity of Italy, 
left a work, Riforma Oattoliea, which was published after his death by 
Massari, and which proceeds from the maxim of Savonarola, “The 
Church needs a renovation.” In chapter one hundred and fifty-nine of 
this work Gioberti says: ‘Thus far attempts have been made to reform 
Rome without Rome, or even against Rome. But it is rather necessary 
to reform Rome through Rome.” And then the idealistic priest pro- 
ceeds to enumerate a number of claims in regard to Church discipline 
which he advises Rome to abandon. The province of religious doctrines 
is not touched by him at all. Count Terenzio Mamiani in 1862 
published a book, La Rinascenza Cattolica, in which he developed his 
views on religious reform. In 1871, when the temporal power of the 
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Pope had virtually come to an end, Mamiani wrote in a letter: “The re- 
formatory movement in Italy is not intended to turn Protestant, or to 
establish a Church similar to the Anglican. It is, on the contrary, a 
Catholic reaction against Romanism, which has so long prevailed in the 
Latin Church and corrupted it. In the meanwhile, the antipapal reform 
has become exceedingly difficult since the latest dogmatic decisions, for 
it has now become necessary to deny the ecumenical character of the 
Vatican Council, and, instead, to revive the grand and salutary ideas 
of the Council of Constance, which reassigned to the Pope the position 
held by him in the most flourishing era of the Christian Church, that of 
the first among equals. But, unfortunately, there is reason to fear that 
all this may be too late. Romanism has finally achieved three deplora- 
ble results in Italy: superstition among the lower classes of people, 
indifferentism among the others, and unbelief among the majority of 
literary men and thinkers. After all, the greatest obstruction that had 
to be removed if the Catholic reform was to be made possible was the 
temporal power of the Pope; and a merciful Providence has caused 
us to be eye-witnesses of this great event.” 

In 1861 a learned priest of the city of Rome, Monsignore Liverani, 
apostolical protonotary, member of two congregations, and occupant of 
several other ecclesiastical titles and dignitaries, published a book under 
the title, J/ Papato, VImpero e il Regno d'Italia, (The Papacy, the Em- 
pire, and the Kingdom of Italy,) which caused a profound sensation in 
the Catholic world. With an unreserved openness: the writer laid bare 
the evil consequences of the temporal power and the misgovernment 
from which Rome was suffering. He did not hesitate to assert publicly 
in this work—what, indeed, was an open secret in the city of Rome at 
that time—that under the secretaryship of Antonelli the States of the 
Church had become a prey to a rapacious family, and that Antonelli and 
his brothers had, with the aid of the Roman bank, converted the entire 
administration into a commercial and exchange company, which might 
be designated by the expression, official fraud. In a second section 
Liverani described with equal boldness the present condition of the 
Holy College of the Roman prelates, of the clergy in general, and of the 
Jesuits. Finally, he proposes a solution of the question of the temporal 
power, which, he thinks, might be satisfactory to the State and Church. 
He demands the re-establishment of the holy German Empire, not that 
of the German nation, which had perished in endless quarrels, but the 
Roman Empire of the Guidos, Lamberts, Arduins, and Berengars. The 
Italian Parliament should request the Pope to transfer upon the King of 
Italy the title and the rights of a Roman Emperor, and thus to solve the 
Roman question. Thus the king would receive his political power from 
the Pope in accordance with the strictest Vaticanism, and, moreover, 
in regard to the patrimony of St. Peter, only as a delegate. The real 
fullness of power would remain in the hands of the Church, and the king 
would be only the mandatory and representative of the Church. But, 
ingenious as the plan might look, it was laughed.at by the Italian Gov- 
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ernment and Parliament, and was not sufficiently Roman to obtain the 
consent of the Papal Court. The author was given up to the violent 
attacks of a fanatical press, of which Father Curci at one time said that 
it had monopolized papal infallibility for itself. Liverani had to act on 
the defensive, and held out uatil November, 1878, when the Unita Cat- 
tolica announced that the author had asked and received the Pope’s 
pardon for his liberal whims, He had returned from Florence to Rome 
in order to meditate on the past in a monastery of the Passionists. Iron- 
ically, the Unita Cattolica added: “Liverani had the merit to have 
explained and defended the precious relics which are in possession of 
the Basilica Liberiana, namely, stones of the cradle and crib of Beth- 
lehem, of the swaddling clothes of the Saviour, and the six boards of 
the cradle #hich bears an ancient name, Cunabulum Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi. Now, the Bambino Gesu, at the approach of his holy birthday, 
has conferred, through his representative upon earth, the favor upon 
Liverani of recalling him.” 

Almost simultaneously with Liverani, the celebrated Neapolitan Jesuit, 
Passaglia, began his literary controversy with the Papal Court. He 
wrote in the Latin language a pamphlet, ‘‘ For the Cause of Italy to the 
Catholic Bishops, by a Catholic.” On account of the great reputation 
of the author, who up to that time had been regarded as one of the fore- 
most theologians of the Church of Rome, the pamphlet caused a sensa- 
tion hardly inferior to that produced by Liverani’s book, though its con- 
tents were by no means equally interesting. Passaglia bases his right 
to speak on the subject of the temporal power, first, upon the general 
priesthood of every Christian; after that, however, he lays stress on the 
fact of his priestly consecration, since in his eyes the special priesthood 
of the Church stands as high above the general priesthood of believers 
as heaven is above the earth. In eloquent language he describes how 
one name is re-echoed and eliciting the thanks of the nation from one 
end of Italy to the other—Victor Emanuel; while only the dignitaries of 
the Church stand sulkily aside, and the Vatican is hurling its an- 
athemas against him. Why should the quarrel be perpetuated? Why 
should not the hand be offered for reconciliation? The wrong of Victor 
Emanuel was not proved; opinions on the subject were divided, and no 
more than a “probability” of right or wrong could be asserted. The 
oath which Pius IX. had taken to preserve the patrimony of St. Peter 
was not binding, since a higher honor of God would be obtained by a 
union with those who had proclaimed the noble maxim, ‘‘A free Church in 
a free State.” Passaglia’s work was at once put on the Index; the excite- 
ment about his book soon died out. Ere long the penitent Jesuit recalled 
all he had said, and his name, once famous, gradually sank into utter 
oblivion. Quite recently the attempt to reconcile the Government of 
Italy with the Church by concessions on the part of the latter has been 
renewed by another distinguished Jesuit, Father Curci. Like Passaglia, 
Curci had risen to great eminence among the Jesuits. He had been one 
of the founders and one of the chief editors of the Civita Cattolica, the 
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Roman organ of the Jesuits, which, as such, was quite generally looked 
upon by the Ultramontane party throughout the world as being at the 
head of the Catholic press, and as the truest and most reliable expounder 
of the real sentiments of the Holy Father in Rome. It is certainly re- 
murkable that among the most fanatical advocates of the ultra-papal 
theories sudden changes of opinion occur frequently. Curci had become 
alarmed at the future of the Italian Church, and had for some years 
sought consolation in compiling a popular commentary to the four 
Gospels. In the preface to the first volume he set forth at length his 
views on the situation of the Church, and the importance of a recon- 
ciliation between the Pope and the King of Italy. As Curci had long 
been on the most friendly terms with the Pope, he submitted the exposé 
of his views to him, in the hope of producing some influence, but the 
Pope disapproved and rejected them. The public knew comparatively 
little about the matter until in February and March, 1877, the Rivista 
Europea published the document in full, without the knowledge of its 
author. Curci maintains that in all human probability the temporal 
power, in its former condition and under the former circumstances, 
is absolutely gone; that it is folly to sit waiting for its miracu- 
lous restoration, and still worse folly to tell the people that the Church 
teaches that such a miracle will certainly be wrought; that there is very 
little fear of any foreign power interfering to restore the temporal power 
by force of arms; that the interests of the Church and the religious 
welfare of the people are suffering steadily increasing injury as long as 
this policy of diversion is continued, and that it is the duty of the 
Church in the meantime to accept the condition under which God has 
seen fit to place her; to use all and every advantage that condition pre- 
sents, and wait his good time for that restoration when, if ever, it may 
seem good in his eyes to make it. In the meantime he argues that the 
best way to regain the power is to accept a modus vivendi with Italy 
which would not necessarily require a renunciation on the Pope’s part 
of his temporal claims; to take part in the political business of the 
country, and fight the Church’s battle on the floor of the Italian 
Parliament. These views, it will be seen, are quite moderate, if com- 
pared with those of Passaglia and Liverani; they nevertheless gave 
great offense to the Ultramontane party, and led to the separation of 
Ourci from the Order of the Jesuits. After seven months of estrange- 
ment, Curci has, however, addressed, on April 29th, 1878, a letter to 
Pope Leo XII, in which he declares his unreserved concurrence in 
what the pontiffs, and in particular Leo XIII, in his encyclical, teach 
concerning the temporal power, withdrawing whatever the Pope ‘‘may 
consider deserving of censure,’ and placing himself completely in the 
Pope’s hands, most ready to follow always and in all things the Pope’s 
teaching. 

Simultaneously with the pamphlet of Passaglia two periodicals were 
established in Italy which were to serve as special organs of the friends 
of a religious reformation. One was called ?Hsaminatore, the other 
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V Emancipatore Oattolico. The former, which appeared in Florence, as its 
cautious title indicated, wished only to examine what seemed to require 
a reform, and its contributors generally wrote under the cover of an- 
onymity. The hope was throughout expressed that the Papal See might 
be induced to introduce the necessary reform. In 1865 the Hsaminatore 
published an extensive programme, which contained the following 
points: 1. That the laity have the right of electing their clergymen, and 
that they obtain a share in the administration of the secular affairs of the 
Church. 2. That the clergy and the people have the right of electing 
the bishops, under reserve of the rights of the crown. 8. That the 
bishops and archbishops be restored to their ancient diocesan and gov- 
ernmental rights, and that their servile dependency of Rome, and their 
oath of allegiance to the Roman Pope be abolished. 4. That the celibacy 
of priests be left to the free decision of individual priests. 5. That the 
free circulation of the holy Scriptures among the laity be permitted. 
6. That the liturgy be read in a language understood by the people. 
7%. That auricular confession cease to be obligatory, and that communion 
under both species be restored. The party of the Hsaminatore has not 
obtained a great influence. It desired to remain within the Church even 
after the Vatican Council, and disapproved of the course which the Old 
Catholic movement took in Germany and Switzerland. 

Of much greater importance is the history of the Hmancipatore Cattolico 
of Naples. It is the organ of a society which calls itself the Socicta Na- 
zionale Emancipatrice e di Mutuo Soceorso del Sacerdozio Italiano. This 
society was founded in November, 1862, by the Dominican monk, Luigi 
Prota-Giurleo, in the Convent of St. Domenico Maggiore, in Naples, and 
four other monks of the same convent. The Government of the new king- 
dom of Italy expected from this movement a valuable aid in its conflict 
with the Pope, and gave it a vigorous support. In less than two years 
the society, which soon constituted itself as the Italian Catholic National 
Church, counted thousands of members. It is claimed that no less than 
three thousand five hundred clergymen of all degrees, including even 
four bishops, had joined it, and two cardinals were its patrons; that the 
number of lay members was more than twice this number, and that 
among them there were thirty-two deputies, sixteen senators, four 
ministers, eighty-six magistrates, three generals, fifty officers, ete. 
Twenty-two branch associations were organized in different parts of 
Italy. When Rattazzi became Prime Minister he transferred to the society 
four churches in the city of Naples for divine service. The leaders of 
this movement were sanguine in their hope for a complete success, when 
a political change in 1865 arrested its further progress. Ricasoli became 
Prime Minister, and in view of the threatening complication in Europe 
considered a reconciliation, or at least a compromise, with Rome as desira- 
ble. Active negotiations were carried on in 1865 and 1868 for filling a 
number of episcopal secs. The Government allowed the bishops who had 
been exiled or left their sees to return, and recognized them by giving 
the exequatur. Ricasoli took from the society in Naples the four 
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churches which had been transferred to it, and the bishops were not 
interfered with when they adopted the harshest measures against all the 
priests who had been in any way connected with the Emancipation So- 
ciety. Some of the priests who were deposed applied for aid to the 
Government and Parliament ; when it became known that these appeals 
were useless, a large number of priests publicly recanted. For the 
poorer among those priests who remained faithful to their convictions, 
an ‘‘asylum for deposed priests”? was founded at Naples. Thus the 
number of clerical adherents to the Italian Catholic National Church was 
greatly reduced; but in 1873 there were still the names of five hundred 
and four priests attached to the petitions to the Italian Parliament in 
behalf of a recognition by the State of the Italian Catholic National 
Church. At the election of the first bishop of the Church about four 
thousand votes were cast. The bishop elect, Panelli, was consecrated 
by an Oriental bishop, but in 1875 was found to be unfit for his position. 
The second bishop, Canon Stanislao Trabucco, died shortly after his 
election. On January 6, 1876, the founder and leader of the entire 
movement, Luige Prota-Giurleo, was elected bishop, ten thousand two 
hundred and fifty votes being cast, of which Prota-Giurleo received 
eight thousand six hundred and twenty-nine. The cities chiefly repre- 
sented in the election were Rome, with 392 votes; Naples, with 83 votes; 
Salerno, with 376; Torrento, with 596; Nocero, with 722; Trani, with 
904; Messina, with 130; Syracuse, with 68; and Barletta, which in 1866 
became so notorious by the persecution of Protestantism, with 943. 
The bishop elect himself has stated that two hundred and forty priests 
remained faithful to the movement, and some of them still are in the 
most influential positions of the Church. The bishop says that he has 
friends who take care of the interests of the movement in the consistory 
of the archbishop of Naples, as well as in the Vatican itself. The bishop 
elect has as yet been unable to obtain the Episcopal consecration. The 
National Catholic Church of Italy regards only the decrees of the first 
seven ecumenical councils as binding for the entire Church. The 
councils held after the separation of the Eastern Churches are not con- 
sidered as ecumenical, and to their decrees an obligatory character is 
therefore not ascribed. An article in the last number of the Hmaneipa- 
tore for 1877, which gives a review of the National Church during the 
year, explains the delay in the consecration of the bishop by the compli- 
cation attending the Eastern war. ‘‘But we are satisfied,” it says, 
“with the significant increase in the number of our adhereats, es- 
pecially among the high dignitaries of the Church, and the laity of the 
southern provinces, especially in Calabria, Apulia, Basilicata, and Sa- 
lerno.” The relations with the representatives of the Old Catholic move- 
ment in Germany, Switzerland, and France are said to have become 
very cordial and intimate, and proofs of fraternal sympathy to have been 
received from the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, 
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Art. XI—FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
FRANCE. 


E. pe PressEnsfé has recently published the two discourses held by him 
on the occasion of the fifteenth synod of the independent evangelical 
Churches of France, which took place in November, 1877, at Lyons, 
The former treats of Christian Individualism and the Reformation, and 
the latter of Christian Individualism and the Crisis of French Protest- 
antism. (La Question Ecclesiastique in 1877. Paris, 1878.) The author 
gives a very full review of the crisis in which the Reformed Church of 
France finds herself since 1877, and his book may at the same time be 
regarded as a reply of the free evangelical Churches which have repudi- 
ated the connection with the State to the discourse by which, about, a 
year ago, E. Bersier, formerly a distinguished pastor of the free Churches, 
undertook to justify his entrance into the established Reformed Church, 


ITALY. 


Since 1873 the Protestant Churches of Italy have been represented 
among the scientific journals of Protestant theology by an able monthly, 
the Rivista Cristiana, which was established in 1873 at Florence. It is 
edited by three professors of the Waldensian Theological Seminary in 
that city, and counts among its contributors representatives of nearly all 
the Protestant communions which have been established in Italy since 
the introduction of religious toleration, as well as other friends of 
Italian Protestantism. We notice in the list of contributors the names 
of the Rev. Mr. Gay, a missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
the recently deceased Perfetti, (a Liberal Catholic,) the Frenchman Jules 
Bonnet, the Englishman Hemans, and the Germans Dr. Benrath, Elze, 
and Roennecke. ‘The two latter are pastors of German congregations in 
Venice and Florence; while Dr. Benrath, a young professor of theology 
at one of the German universities, is author of a number of excellent 
works on Italian Protestuntism, some of which have been mentioned in 
former numbers of the ‘‘ Methodist Quarterly Review.” The scope of 
the Rivista embraces al] departments of Protestant theology, and 
the editors show a thorough acquaintance with the progress of theologic- 
al science all over the world. Of special value for the Protestant world 
at large are the numerous articles relating to the history of the Refor- 
mation in Italy. As many Italian archives are only now becoming 
accessible to Protestants through the liberality of the National Govern- 
ment of Italy, the Rivista finds an abundance of excellent: material 
for historical articles. Of the three editors, it is especially Comba 
who devotes himself to this subject. He has published valuable ar- 
ticles on the Reformation in Venice, having been enabled to use, for 
the first time, the minutes of the Inquisition, which are preserved in the 
Venetian Archivio di Frari, and other valuable documents. A valuable 
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article by Pons on the exegetical worker Antonio Bruccioli, is likewise 
based on the archives of the Venetian Inquisition. The German pastor 
in Venice, Elze, has contributed an interesting article on ‘‘ Luther Be- 
fore the Diet of Worms, according to the Letters and Reports of the 
Venetian Deputies.” Each number of the Rivista contains also a 
summary of current ecclesiastical events. 
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Arr. XII.—QUARTERLY BOOK-TABLE. 
Religion, Theology, and Biblical Literature. 


History of Opinions on the Scriptural Doctrine of Retribution. By Epwarp BrEou- 
ER, D.D. 12mo., pp. 334. 1878. 

Wirt a rather exclusive self-identification with New England 

Calvinism, the writer of this book unites a fair share of the eccen- 


“ orthodox ”’ 


tricity of a Beecher. Years ago he dissented from 
views by adopting Origen’s doctrine of the pre-existence of souls, 
and in the present volume he favors Origen’s doctrine of restora- 
tion. Without any sympathy with his leaning in this direction, 
we recognize his candor and conscientious spirit, we approve his 
plea for a restoration of the ancient spirit of mutual tolerance of 
opinions in the evangelical section of the Church, and have been 
not a little interested in the historical views he unfolds, 

He first traces the history of the opinions on retribution in the 
Old Testament times, then in the period intermediate between 
the Old Testament and the New, and is then prepared for his in- 
vestigation of the state of opinions in the early Church. Among 
religious thinkers before the publication of the New Testament 
there was the same variety of view as exists now. Philo and the 
Ascension of Isaiah tanght annihilation of the wicked ; the Sybil- 
line Oracles, restoration; the Book of Enoch and the Book of 
Esdras, eternal misery. 

In the early Church he gives the following as, in his view, the 
“real state of facts :”—‘* What, then, was the state of facts as to 
the leading theological schools of the Christian world in the age 
of Origen, and some centuries after? It was, in brief, this: There 
were at least six theological schools in the Church at large. Of 
these six schools, one, and only one, was decidedly and earnestly 
in favor of the doctrine of future eternal punishment. One was 
in favor of the annihilation of the wicked. Two were in favor of 
the doctrine of universal restoration on the principles of Origen, 
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and two in favor of universal restoration on the principles of The- 
odore of Mopsuestia.” 

The restorationism of Origen, he affirms, was not attacked until 
A. D. 376, when Epiphanius assailed his doctrine of the restoration 
of the devil, though not his doctrine of the restoration of all men. 
It was not until A. D. 544 that the restoration of all men was 
condemned, and then by a local and not a general council, and 
that by the arbitrary mandate of the Emperor Justinian. Thus 
Restorationism, we are told, was no heresy until the sixth century. 

Between the two specialties Restorationism can, we think, boast 
a broader diffusion, but Annihilationism the earlier antiquity. 

1. Of the apostolic fathers not one uses language that can be 
construed into Restorationism. Constable claims that they all ex- 
press Annihilationism, and it is true that their expressions may be 
easily and naturally so construed. It is also true that most of 
them can be construed as according with the doctrine of eternal 
infliction. It often depends on the definition we give to certain 
terms which of the meanings we shall find. But not one of them 
utters an expression that can be construed into Restorationism. 
The earliest avowal of that doctrine comes from Origen. 2. Justin 
Martyr, who preceded Origen, and lived in Palestine, as Dr. B. 
fully admits and maintains, was an Annihilationist. 3. Dr. B. also 
fully admits that Irenwus, the great head of the St. John school 
of theology in Asia Minor, the contemporary of Origen, was 
an Annihilationist, Between St. John and Irenzus was Polycarp, 
the acquaintance and friend of both. Dr. B. admits that, if we 
could find Annibilationism in Polycarp, it would be a strong 
“case” of connecting that doctrine with the apostle. And what 
does he find in Polycarp? The find is certainly remarkable. 
Short and undoctrinal as Polycarp’s epistle is, it contains three 
passages in which, Dr. B. says, “a holy life seems to be made the 
condition of the resurrection from the dead.” But then there is 
a third passage which, he thinks, reverses this view. That pas- 
sage reads thus: “ He shall come to be the Judge of the quick and 
the dead, and his [Christ’s] blood God shall require of them that 
believe not on him.” But surely that passage affirms no resurrec- 
tion of the wicked. The most ultra Annihilationists, the Second 
Adventists of the present day, fully believe that, at the coming 
of Christ, the wicked dead will be judged without a resurrection, 
and condemned as unworthy to be raised to eternal life. Dr. B. 
is, therefore, defenseless against their connecting Annihilationism 
with St. John through Polycarp. Without accepting either, we 
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think no fair controversialist should deny that “conditional im- 
mortality” makes the more respectable showing of the two in 
the earliest post-apostolic Christian age. 


A Treatise on the Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. By Cuar.es Exxiort, D.D., 
Professor of Biblical Literature and Exegesis in the Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary of the North-west, Chicago, Ill. 8vo. pp. 283. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark, 38 George-st. 1877. Special edition imported by Scribner, Welford, & 
Armstrong, New York. Price, $3. 


This fine volume comes to us from Illinois by the way of Scotland. 
Though coming from a publishing house usually issuing works 
for scholars alone, this is addressed to the general reader. With 
such purpose, it is written in a fresh, free, popular style, giving re- 
sults rather than processes, and unburdened with untranslated quo- 
tations and learned references. It is divided into Three Parts. The 
First Part, after some introductory matter, has four excellent chap- 
ters on the canon, the integrity of its text, its historic credibility, 
and its scientific accuracy. Part Second brings us proofs of the 
inspiration. The proofs are drawn from the unique character, the 
diversity in unity, the organic completeness, the universality, the 
beneficent effects, the prophetic character, and the self-testimony 
of the Scriptures. Part Third furnishes important definitions, 
various theories of inspiration, and conclusions as to its true na- 
ture and extent. The author’s views of inspiration are firm and 
high. A cheaper American edition with a broad circulation would 
exert a healthful effect on the public mind. 
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Philosophy, Metaphysics, and General Science. 
Modern Philosophy from Descartes to Schopenhauer and Hartmann. By Francis 
Bowen. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 
Every one is at liberty to choose his own subject, but, as long as 
there is a convention in language, one should not feel at liberty 
to choose a misleading title. Professor Bowen, therefore, has the 
fullest right to publish a series of essays upon such philosophical 
systems as he finds interesting; but the title “ Modern Philosophy” 
is much too large for the product. There is no mention of the 
Scotch philosophy, of the modern English philosophy, of the real- 
istic philosophers of Germany, or of the leading living thinkers 
in Germany. If Professor Bowen chose to limit himself to Ger- 
man philosophy, there are certainly many systems more worthy 
of mention than some which he has expounded at great length. 
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Herbart, Trendelenburg, Ulrici, and Lotze are not noticed; and, 
instead, a hundred pages are devoted to Schopenhauer and Hart- 
mann, who, so far as philosophy is concerned, hardly deserve 
mention at all. Schopenhauer’s philosophy consists of the doce- 
trine that the will is the thing in itself, and of a vast amount of 
abuse of every body else. The abuse is probably his own, but 
the doctrine of will as the basal element of being was published 
by Schelling in 1812, seven years before Schopenhauer’s work ap- 
peared. The later form of Schelling’s philosophy, which contains 
most of what is valuable in Schopenhauer, is not even noticed by 
Professor Bowen. Neither Schopenhauer nor Hartmann have 
any significance for thought. They have, indeed, railed mightily 
at the world, which they have done nothing to improve, and at 
humanity, which they have done nothing to honor. Besides, many 
editions of their works have been sold, and they have become 
popular with the newspaper philosophers and the disaffected 
classes, And this is not strange, for fashion determines the opin- 
ions of all would-be philosophers, and with many it is equal toa 
liberal education to be able to rail and scowl. But we expect 
the historian of philosophy to reverse all such judgments of con- 
ceited incapacity. Tupper may be widely read, but he does not, 
on that account, become a classic, The dime-novelist deserves no 
more consideration in philosophy than in literature. 

A much more important question, however, is, How has the 
work been done? As English histories of philosophy go, the 
work is fairly done; but we cannot raise it high. It is not as good 
as it should be, and we are justified in expecting something better 
from Professor Bowen’s life of leisure and study. The expositions 
lack point both in thought and statement. The critical points of 
the systems are not placed in a clear light: for example, the key 
of Leibnitz’s system lies in the notion of substance. It was at 
this point that Leibnitz broke with Descartes and Spinoza, and 
here he made his chief contribution to philosophy. But one would 
get little idea of either the profundity or importance of his spec- 
ulations on this point from Professor Bowen’s exposition. Again: 
Leibuitz held the doctrine of latent mental modifications to be of 
the utmost importance in understanding mental phenomena; but 
Professor Bowen, though mentioning the doctrine, fails to give it 
the emphasis which it had in Leibnitz’s system. His doctrine of 
volition and determinism is not mentioned at all. In short, we 
believe it possible to give a much more vivid and characteristic 
account of Leibnitz in the samespace. In Descartes’ system the 
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first question is, How does the cogito, ergo sum, become a fruitful 
principle? Professor Bowen does not give a clear statement of 
this point? The next difficulty is: If the existence of God is 
known by assuming the truth of consciousness, and the truth of 
consciousness is proved by reference to the divine veracity, has 
not Descartes reasoned in a circle? This fundamental question is 
not noticed. The essay on Spinoza is so general as to give only 
the commonplace information of any of the manuals. Whether 
Spinoza regards the Absolute as the cause or ground of the uni- 
verse; whether the development of the Infinite is dynamic and 
successive, or whether it is only logical, and, hence, not in time— 
these questions are untouched, although great names are on both 
sides. The failure of Spinoza’s monism, like that of the Eleatics, 
to account for the phenomenal world, is not noticed. His anthro- 
pology, which contains some of the most interesting parts of 
Spinoza’s philosophy, is omitted. The essays on Fichte and Schel- 
ling give us no hint of the later form of their philosophies, and 
not a very clear account of their earlier views. The universal or 
transcendental ego, with which Fichte starts, finds its warrant in 
Kant; but Professor Bowen leaves its origin unnoticed. The 
primacy of the practical reason in Kant’s system is the key to 
Fichte’s views; but nothing is made of it in Professor Bowen’s 
exposition. The essay on Hegel must be regarded as a failure. 
Being equals thought, is Hegel’s fundamental equation; but what 
does he mean? Does he mean that any fancy of my mind be- 
comes thereby a thing? or does he mean that every true thought 
of a thing is the thing itself ideally considered, and that the thing 
is only the realized thought? All being must have law and con- 
tent, and, so far as it exists for us, that law and content must be 
rational. The irrational—that is, that which contradicts the fun- 
damental laws of thought—cannot exist. Now, there are many 
who hold that Hegel meant this and nothing more. Again: Did 
Hegel teach a logical or a successive development of the Absolute ? 
This is the question on which the schools split. We have no 
doubt ourselves that Hegel, in his “Logic,” meant to describe a 
logical and not a temporal development of the idea. That these 
questions cannot be easily answered is, no doubt, true—the exist- 
ence of the right and left wings prove that—but certainly no critic 
is justified in ignoring them. Moreover, if we admit the rwe that 
& man is not gratuitously to be made out a fool or a knave, there 
can be little doubt of Hegel’s own mind on these points. There 
is paralogism enough in Hegel’s application of his theory to 
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details, and it could not be otherwise; but the underlying 
thought, that the laws of reason are also the laws of reaiity, is the 
necessary postulate of both religion and objective science, For 
compact statement, painstaking scholarship, and relevant criticism, 
the work in hand is not to be compared with the better class of 
yerman histories of philosophy. It retains the diffuseness of the 
lecture-room, and gives no information about the original writings, 
to say nothing of verifiable quotations. Its value, then, is not for 
the student, but for the general reader, or for one who is cramming 
for a loose, general examination. Without doubt, however, the gen- 
eral reader would find the work very useful in giving an outline 
of many philosophical systems which are not dealt with in most 
English works. We will only add that, to our taste, the author 
now and then protests too much. Rhetorical shudders are nowhere 
more out of place than in a history of philosophy. B. 
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Political Science; or, The State Theoretically and Practically Considered. By 
THEODORE D. Wootsky, lately President of Yale College. 2 vols., pp. 585, 626. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1878. 

Our English literature has been so barren of late years in works 

on political science, that we are prepared to welcome any respect- 

able treatise on the subject, But this work of Dr. Woolsey’s is 
almost a matter of pride, as it certainly goes far to redeem us from 
the reproach of sterility in this most important field. The work 
falls into three main divisions, as follows: “ Doctrine of Rights 
as the Foundation of a Just State,” “Theory of the State,” and 
“ Practical Politics.” Part I treats of the general and particular 
rights of the person, and of society, with their sources and limita- 
tions. Part If expounds the theory of the State, and compares 
and criticises the various views upon this subject. Part IIL com- 
prises about two thirds of the entire work, and will probably be 
found the most satisfactory part of it. Here the author reviews 
the earliest forms of government, and their development into 
monarchies, aristocracies, democracies, and confederations, Our 
own national system is analyzed at length, and compared with 
those of other countries. Here, also, the author discusses the 
function of the State as regards taxation, education, industries, 
etc.; and also its relations to order, public safety, morality, and 
religion. With the author’s general conclusions we are in entire 
accord; and we do not hesitate to say, that no other work in the 

English language covers so wide a field, and that no other author 

has treated these subjects more fairly and impartially, or with 

greater knowledge and good-seuse, 
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Passing to specific criticism, we are least satisfied with the au- 
thor’s discussion of the theory and foundation of rights. For our- 
selves, we hold that rights must be based either on power or on 
ethics; and that there is no middle way. The former conception, 
in whatever form held, reduces us to Hobbes’ doctrine of the war 
of all against all as the natural state of man, which is terminated 
and made wrong only by enactment. This results in a complete 
subversion of the notion of rights; fur these are nothing when 
they are not sacred and obligatory in themselves. We can escape 
this result only by making morals the foundation of rights, as fol- 
lows: The development of the moral personality is the uncon- 
ditional duty of every human being. _ It is, therefore, the duty of 
every other with regard to him to observe the conditions of his 
development so far as they are consistent with similar duties to 
other beings who co-exist with him. Hence, the acts and omis- 
sions on the part of B, which the right development of A de- 
mands, constitute A’s rights with reference to B, and B’s duties 
with reference to A. On this ground we can give a reason for 
the sacredness of rights. Man has duties, a moral task, to per- 
form; hence he has inalienable rights. Separate the thought of 
moral duties, arid there is no reason, except prudence, why men 
should not be enslaved as well as cattle. But man was not made 
for solitude, He can attain to his true self only in society. Hence, 
there is a foundation in human nature for the State, and thus the 
State has rights, It has no rights in itself, as if the empty form 
were of any account; but it has rights, as being necessary to the 
right development of the person. Hence, also, the State exists 
for the person, and not conversely. Theoretically, then, the State 
has a moral foundation and a moral significance. It does not ex- 
ist to keep a herd of cattle browsing quietly together, but to furnish 
the conditions of the development of moral beings. As such, it 
may rightly undertake any measures, of whatever sort, which prom- 
ise moral advantage to the individual. We believe that neither 
reason nor conscience will tolerate any other theory of rights and of 
the State than this. But, while Dr. Woolsey’s views are in 
general agreement with these principles, it seems to us that he has 
not made the ethical foundation of rights and of the State suffi- 
ciently clear, but has at times almost ignored it. This we hold to 
be the chief defect of the work. 

But, after laying down the theoretical relation of the State 
to the individual and to morality, while it is quite clear how 
much the State may do, it is not clear how much it is well for the 
State todo. This is entirely a question of experience, and not of 
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a priori determination. Formally, the State may do whatever will 
be for the general, and especially for the moral, development of the 
members of society ; but this does not give us any insight into 
the best division of labor between the person and the State. 
Here the author shows great good-sense in refusing to side with 
the doctrinaires of either side. No general rule can be laid down 
which will hold for all cases. In certain states of social devel- 
opment many forms of governmental action may be expedient 
which would be inexpedient in other stages of progress. We 
quite agree with the author in justifying the theory of State re- 
ligious establishments; and we equally agree with him in con- 
cluding that experience has shown that in modern society it is 
better for the State to leave religion to take care of itself. Mere 
speculation can determine nothing with regard either to the best 
form of a government or to the limits of governmental action. 
Most of our discussions of these topics are vitiated by the attempt 
to settle theoretically questions which are amenable only to ex- 
perience, And so one party will have it that government is a 
matter of police; another party insists that government may 
rightly do any thing, and, therefore, it must attempt to do every 
thing. One will have it that the individual conscience should be 
free, and then he denounces all legislation against public immorali- 
ty. Another recognizes that society has a moral root, and at once 
he jumps to the conclusion that it should regulate both morals and 
religion. Both of these extremes are well avoided by Dr. Wool- 
sey. Taking the work as a whole, it is the best of its kind in 
our language. 


The Epoch of the Mammoth and the Apparition of Man upon the Earth. By JAMES 
©. Sourmatt, A.M., LL.D., Author of the “ Recent Origin of Man.” 12mo., pp. 
430, with Illustrations, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1878. 


The great work of Mr. Southall on the Recent Origin of Man, which 
has been amply noticed and summarized in our Quarterly, has 
made an unguestionable mark on the theories of man’s geologic 
antiquity, so rife among scientists at the present day. Its immense 
masses of facts, gathered not only from scientific sources, but 
from the widest range of ancient and modern literature, have 
rolled down like an avalanche upon the pretended discoveries and 
dreamy theories which have reflected discredit upon an entire sec- 
tion of pseudo-scientific speculation with a very crushing effect. 
The present volume is an abridgment and popularization of that 
work, brought down in its survey of the argument to the present 
hour, and made more accessible to the genera! reader. At the 
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same time it is a brave advertisement from the author that after 
the lapse of time since his first publication he holds himself to be 
unanswered and has no retractions to make. 

The work in its present form and popular style is worthy of a 
wide circulation. Several copies of it should be deposited in every 
library of our scientific institutions; especially in those institutions 
where there come from the professors themselves trenchant affir- 
mations of the miocene man. Let the pupils know both sides of 
the question. 





History, Biography, and Topography. 


Adamites and Pre-Adamites. A Popular Discussion concerning the Remote Rep- 
reseitations of the Human Species and their Relation to the Biblical Adam. By 
ALEXANDER WINCHELL, LL.D. (Originally published in the Northern Christian 
Advocate.) 12mo., pp. 540. Syracuse, N. Y.: John T. Roberts, 1878. 


The appearance of Dr. Winchell’s essays in the Northern Advo- 
sate evinces that the able editor is, “on sober second,” or third, 
or fourth, “thought,” not insensible that scientific discussions at 
great length, when they touch the biblical record, are worthy an 
ample place in a religious journal. Wisely, we think, he has 
spread these views before the people, not only for discussion, but 
to show that the believers in the Scriptures are not afraid of 
discussion. 

The main point in these essays is the pre-Adamitism of the 
negro and other dark races. The learned author emphasizes the 
fact that the very word Adam contains the idea of red; that this 
may easily include the Mongol, with the Caucasian; but excludes 
the negro, who is black. To attribute the inferiority of these races 
to a process of degradation reverses in his estimation the “law of 
progress,” which is elevation. Without any attempt to refute or 
even to dispute these positions, we will jot down some counter- 
considerations, which tend to preserve our belief in both the 
unity and Adamic origin of all our race. 

1. If Adam means red, Ham, or, as it should be written, Kham, 
means black; and Egypt is called by the Psalmist the land of 
Kham; and the old Coptic name of Egypt was Khemi. Now, 
it is remarkable that, according to Moses, the posterity of this 
black patriarch streams southward; down into Africa; beyond 
the light of history; able in a few thousand years to fill a whole 
continent. It is held by some of the best scholars, Rawlin- 
son included, that in the tenth chapter of Genesis most of the 
names of the descendants of the three sons of Noah were not per- 
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sonal, but tribal. They were, at any rate, names from which 
tribes, and races, and nations sprung. Now, several of the latest 
of these tribal names in the line of Kham cannot be positively as- 
signed to any known tribes. They are apparently germ names, 
from which there sprung tribes who flung into more southerly 
Africa in the twilight and night of history. They are suggestive 
starting-points, indicating the stream of dark and ever darkening 
Adamites, spreading out beneath the rays of the African sun, from 
Suez to Good Hope. 

2. Is it not reasonable to suppose, or can science deny, that the 
Adamiec race was more plastic in its early days than now? There 
are some things in the Bible that imply this. The antediluvians 
lived centuries, at any rate those in the direct patriarchal line; 
and it was gradually that their lives dwindled down to our nor- 
mal period. Paleontology is full of its displays of plasticity and 
variation in animal life. There was once an age of mammoths, 
and iguanodons, and other horrible things with horrible names. 
If we mistake not, species do seem to start up with strange 
suddenness and develop in forms, and rapidities, and magnitudes, 
at which ignorant science in all her pride stands aghast and dumb- 
founded, Species do start up with mighty vigor in the morning 
of life, and either dwindle by slow decay or go out at a leap. 
Certain it is that species have divergent capacities, some more 
some less. Indeed, we suspect that the true idea of a species is 
a central form with a certain range of possible divergences. And 
of every species, did we know the true limits of divergence, we 
might, perhaps, be able to draw a generic diagram. Now, is it at 
all unreasonable to suppose that the early Adamic race might 
have possessed a greater and more sudden divergent power than 
now; and that as it spread out from its first center into various 
climates and conditions, it might have early finished out its whole 
generic programme? If we are told that science has no experi- 
ence of any such thing, and therefore “cannot know it;” we re- 
ply, that there is no experience by which science knows the con- 
trary. She knows nothing about it; and must, therefore, hush into 
silence and let history speak. Our maxim is not: The Bible is 
JSalse unless science can affirm its statements, Our maxim is: The 
Bible is true unless science can incontrovertibly prove its statements 
false. If this superiority of plasticity in the early Adamic race 
was real, we easily understand how the negro early appears on 
the monuments, and how the paleolithic man may have been both 
a son of Noah and an Eskim 
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3. We suspect that the Africans in Africa are an eminently 
plastic population. There are on that continent an immense 
variety of colors and characters, indicating an intense suscepti- 
bility to climatic influences. There appears to be a rapid physio- 
logical variability, and a tendency to abnormal specialties hardly 
belonging to the human species, except as a strange accident. 
There is a very great tendency to immense changes in language, 
especially where the alphabet is unknown, Fontaine has shown 
that two communities of American Indians once speaking the: 
same language can by separation become unintelligible to each 
other in two centuries. It can be shown that African languages 
are still more variable; so that in two or tliree thousand years all 
traces of identity may be lost. In physical characteristics the 
African tribes shade off into each other. In short, the variations 
of the African populations from the Adamic original may be only 
a question of time; and the question of time is only a question of 
plasticity. Our impression is that a great extént of time might 
be a convenience, but is hardly a necessity.* 


* Brace, in his “ Races of the Old World,” quotes from Dr. Yvan a description 
of certain Portuguese in the peninsula of Malacca, from which we give some ex- 
tracts :— 

In the space of half a century, perhaps, religion, morals, tradition, written trans- 
mission of thought, are effaced from their remembrance. The most hideous idle- 
ness and absence of all wants are substituted for enjoyments acquired by labor. 
This degradation presents itself under its characteristic forms: stunted growth, 
physical ugliness, want of life among children, obtuse intelligence, perverted in- 
stincts, progressive successions of sickly transformations, reaching, as a final re- 
sult, to the extreme limits of imbecility.” This last degenerative form appears 
strikingly in the descriptions of Dr. Yvan, and we cite his own words. “There 
exists,” says Dr. Y., “in the environs of Malacca, in the direction of Mount Ophir, 
a little hamlet situated in the midst of the jungles. The inhabitants of this ham- 
let are in a frightful state of destitution; they do not cultivate, they live outside 
of all social laws, having neither priest to marry them, nor cadi, nor judge, nor 
mayor, to regulate their differences, Their dwellings are a kind of cabins made 
of reeds covered with leaves of the palm-tree, and their only industry consists in 
going into the woods to search for the wax produced by wild bees, in washing 
sand, and in gatherivg the resin which runs down the trees. 

“The three or four men that we found in the hamlet were lying down aside, 
smoking coarse maize cigarettes, and chewing the siri like the women. Every 

was naked, or wore very little clothing. The complexion of the children was 
almost white; that of the men and women, soot color. They had thick lips, large 
black eyes, straight projecting nose, and rough long hair. They were ail small 
and thin. One would have said that this population passed without transition from 
infancy to the decline of manhood; youth seemed not to exist for these unhappy 
people; their eyes were hollow and their skin withered. 
“Our guides, who were Malays, addressed some of the women, asking them 
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4, The “law of progress” we hold to be alternative in its charac- 
ter. It may tend upward, or it may be downward, or it may be 
horizontal, according to conditions. Nations and races have their 
falls, as well as their rises. They rise and they fall either by 
slow ascent and decline, or by sudden success or catastrophe. 
Surely Dr. Winchell is familiar with instances that astonish us at 
the depth of degradation to which a community may descend, and 
astonish us still more at the suddenness with which the descent is 

‘made. And we doubt whether deeper degradations can be found 
among the tribes of Africa than among the tribes of Northern 
Asia, whom Dr. W. derives from Adam. 

In the early ages whenever emigrations took place from the 
seats of civilization, the conditional law of progress worked 
rapidly downward. No vehicles could carry the machineries and 
conveniences of life, and the traveler went, or was driven, forth, 
in comparative nakedness. Scarcity begat quarrels, and the weak- 
er party were driven farther into the wilder wilderness, already 
barbarized. In the struggle for life temper was rendered savage, 
knowledge was lost, body was degraded, and all recollection of 
the primitive period was erased. And yet, strange to say, re- 
membrances of the Edenic origin and of the Noachic flood can be 
traced from Chaldea to Mexico! 

On the whole, we do not yet quite accept the pre-Adamite. 

eibiainitiliemcdbions 
Caricature and other Comic Art in all Times and many Lands. By JAMES PARTON. 

With Illustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1877. 8vo., pp. 340. 
Pictorial satire is one of the earliest and most universal forms of 
art, and its history presents a phase of human nature amusing to 
the popular thinker and suggestive to the philosopher. Both as- 


how they named their village, where were their husbands, etc. But after hearing 
their replies, they declared to us that they could not comprehend perfectly what 
they said, on account of a great many words that were not Malayan. The priest 
who accompanied me descended from his horse, approached them, and dis- 
covered that the language they spoke was a simple mixture of Malay and 
Portuguese. 

“This language itself was the most real expression of the sad mental state of 
these unhappy people. They knew neither who they were nor whence they 
came. The names by which they were called represented no family recollection, 
for they lived rather promiscuously. The idea of the time was above their weak 
conception, and most of them made themselves remarked by such brutishness 
that their visitors could obtain no reasonable reply even to the most simple 
questions.” 

If half a century can produce such a degradation, what can a thousand years 
accomplish ? 
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pects of that phase are admirably presented in this volume. The 
abundance and the elegance of the illustrations, with their comic 
connections, are a perpetual amusement, and Mr. Parton’s discus- 
sions are often in his best style, both piquant and reflective. The 
work begins with the remains of Roman caricature as exhumed at 
Pompeii. It traces the art, with ample and amusing specimens, in 
Greece, in Egypt, and in India. In Europe it follows the chrono- 
logical line, religious and secular, from.the Middle Ages, through, 
the Reformation and the Puritan times. As the modern nations 
arise, the thread branches and becomes complex. Specially 
interesting is the chapter of caricature during our American 
Revolution. Of course, when we arrive at our own day, when 
Nast and his various competitors send out their multitude of dis- 
plays, daily and weekly, history is swamped by the abundance of 
material, 

Of all extant caricatures, there is one possessing a supreme 
interest for the historian and the Christian thinker. It is a most 
singularly accidental proof of the historical truth of Christianity, 
derived by unique means from an unexpected source. It is the 
caricature of a Christian at the close of the first century, worship- 
ing a crucified ass. We give it here as presented in the volume. 


é “This picture was found in 
ENO 


i 1857 upon the wall of a nar- 

row Roman street, which 

. was closed up and shut out 

from the light of day about 

A.D. 100, to facilitate an 

extension of the imperial 

palace. The wall when un- 

dh d 6 covered was found scratched 
=| all over with rude caricature 

( f drawings in the style of the 


specimen given, This one 

% EK, - immediately arrested atten- 

E ps - tion, and the part of the 

Tk wall on which it was drawn 

(O was carefully removed to the 
a 





Collegio Romano, in the 

museum of which it may 
now be inspected. The Greek words scrawled upon the picture 
may be translated thus: ‘Alexamenos is worshiping his God.’ 
“These words sufficiently indicate that the picture was aimed 
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at some member, to us unknown, of the despised sect of the 
Christians. It is the only allusion to Christianity which has yet 
been found upon the walls of the Italian cities; but it is extreme- 
ly probable that the street artists found in the strange usages of 
the Christians a very frequent subject.”—Pp. 25-6. 

This is an incontestable proof that Christianity existed at Rome 
in the first century; that its founder was held to have been 
crucified; and that he was understood by Pagans to be wor- 
shiped by his followers as God. 


The Christian's Heritage, and other Sermons. By the late MELANOTHON W. Jacosus, 
D.D., LL.D., together with an unfinished Autobiography. Edited by his son- 
in-law, Rev. MATTHEW NEWKIRK. 12mo., pp. 361. New York: Carter & Broth- 
ers. 1878. 


The autobiographical sketch of Dr, Jacobus is short and hardly 
satisfactory. Where our interest in a man’s life depends chiefly 
upon the historic events in which he bore a part, the story is all 
the better from the fact that he who tells it saw with his own 
eyes the things which he describes. But where our interest cen- 
ters in the man himself, how he began, how he grew, and what 
he became, some one else should tell the story. The autobiog- 
rapher writes in perpetual dread of the possible charge of egotism 
and self-conceit, and so dares not tell all we want to know. 

Dr. Jacobus was born in Newark, N. J., and made a profession 
of religion when about fourteen years of age, uniting with the 
Presbyterian Church, He was educated at Princeton, passing 
through the college and the Theological Seminary with great 
credit. When about twenty-four years old he was licensed to 
preach the Gospel, and the next year was settled as pastor of a 
Presbyterian Church in Brooklyn, N. Y. Here he remained 
eleven years, honored, useful, growing steadily in influence among 
his people, and also among his brethren in the Church generally. 
In 1852 he was elected to the Chair of Oriental and Biblical Lit- 
erature, in the Western Theological Seminary, at Alleghany, Pa., 
where he spent the remainder of his life, about twenty-five years, 
during fourteen of which he was also pastor of a Church in Pitts- 
burgh. He died very suddenly, “ almost without seeing death or 
tasting its bitterness,” in October, 1876, at the age of sixty years, 
leaving a name which will long remain “as ointment poured 
forth.” 

He was eminent as a preacher, and many who had been profited 
by his discourses desired to possess some of them in permanent 
form, hence this publication. The discourses selected are twenty 
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in number, the subjects being: “The Christian Heritage,” “ The 
Limitations of-the Divine Working,” “The Laws of the Divine 
Manifestation,” “ Modern Indifferentism,” “ Every Man his Own 
Builder,” ete. 

And they are sermons, models of clear, direct, and powerful ap- 
peal to saint and sinner, instructing, cheering, building up, urging 
the one to high attainments in the divine life, inviting, and be- 
seeching the other to come and secure an “uttermost salvation.” 
There occur now and then some of the technical terms and phrases 
of the Geneva School of Theology. In fact, he always writes 
under the shadow of his creed ; and in his strongest appeals to the 
unsaved there is a painful carefulness in the use of words, which 
shows that he was laboring hard to save his doctrines as well as 
to save the sinner. He opens the door widely, points to the rich 
banquet spread, and urges all to come in and eat and drink, with- 
out money or price; but there is a certain caution in the invita- 
tion, a true indication of mental reservation, and the preacher is 
all the while mindful of Calvinistic skeletons in the closet, even 
when he declares that “every man’s eternal future shall be ac- 
cording to his own free choice.” 






















—_—_————_>____— 
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A Series of Lectures on Transubstantiation, and other Errors of the Papacy. Deliv- 
‘2 ered in St. Louis, Missouri. By E. M. Marvin, of the Methodist Episcopal 

all Chureh, South. Second Edition. 12mo. St. Louis: Logan D. Dameron, Agent, 
i Advocate Publishing House. 1878. 







As it appears from a preface dated in 1860, a priest of the Rom- 
ish Church delivered in St. Louis, in the Autumn of 1859, a series 
of lectures on the points in controversy between Catholics and 
Protestants. These lectures were reported in full in the columns of 
a city paper, and attracted considerable attention. The Rev. E. 
M. Marvin (afterward one of the Bishops of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, lately deceased) was led to deliver in reply, 
on successive Sunday evenings, in the church of which he was 
then pastor, a series of discourses in defense of Protestant prin- 
ciples. The copyright is dated in 1878, and the book appears as 
a posthumous publication. 

The published discourses are twenty-two in number. The top- 
ics discussed are those which have been long in controversy, such 
as, The Rule of Faith; Transubstantiation; Infallibility; The 
Primacy of Peter; Church Unity; The Doom of the Papacy; The 
Influence of Romanism in Religion and Civilization, etc. These 
subjects are handled fairly and in a good spirit, yet ably and vig- 
orously. The author does not withhold the truth, however un- 
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welcome its utterance may be to his opponent; but he does not 
disgust an inquiring reader nor irritate his antagonist by sneers 
and needless insult. This is wise as well as Christian. There is 
an instinctive tendency to judge of doctrines, not wholly by the 
abstract arguments adduced in their support, but by the character 
which they seem to create, and the spirit whieh they foster. 

Our author is master of his subject. His style is clear and for- 
cible; his argumentation is candid, fair and conclusive; and if 
his modes of expression are now and then somewhat more ani- 
mated and rhetorical than is usual in grave theological treatises, 
the reason is found in the fact that the work was not written for 
the professional-student, but consists of discourses prepared for a 
popular audience. For such popular use they are admirably 
adapted. There is enough of solid reasoning, enough of historic 
and biblical learning, to amply sustain the positions taken, and 
yet so much of vivacity and the force of personal address as to 
make the book attractive to the general reader. 


—_—_—_>___——_ 
. 


Crowned Victors: The Memoirs of over Four Hundred Methodist Preachers, in- 
cluding the First Two Hundred and Fifty who died on this Continent. Com- 
piled by Rev. J. W. HepGrs. Introduction by Rev. A. E. Winson, D.D. 8vo., 
pp. 630. Baltimore: Methodist Episcopal Book Depository. Rev. D. H. CARROLL, 
Agent. 1878. 

This is a noble memorial volume, commemorative mainly of the 
departed worthies of the “Old Baltimore” Conference. The “two 
hundred and fifty” of the first generation includes, indeed, the 
entire body of the Conferences. The so-called ‘“ memoirs” appear 
to be simply the Conference obituaries, literally copied, preceded 
by the usual question, “ Who have died ?” and, after the manner 
of the time, rather brief characterizations than biographies. 

But more than ‘half the volume is devoted to the Baltimore 
Conference. Here, too, the “memoirs” appear to be a simple 
compilation from the Conference minutes. For a large share of 
the names this was sufficient; but there was a galaxy of brilliant 
men furnished to the Church by Baltimore, of whom the routine 
obituary hardly furnishes a sufficient record. Better justice 
should, at this day, have been done to John A. Collins, whose 
great parliamentary ability shone so splendidly at the General 
Conference of 1844. There was the quaint and versatile James 
Sewall, than whom no speaker we ever heard had greater power 
of transforming his audience with alternate wit and pathos, con- 
vulsing them with laughter while the tear-was yet moist in the 
eye. “Brethren,” said he at the close of a discourse, “I have 
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now preached you a good sermon; a first-rate sermon; the best 
sermon, I think, that I ever preached in my life. But it is none 
of mine; it is old Robert South’s.” To another Sewall, young 
Thomas Sewall, (he will, as our well-remembered pupil at college, 
be always young to our recollection,) a warmer and more fitting 
tribute is paid. ‘ 

It is a handsome volume, creditable to the press that igsues it, 
and worthy to be a monumental record to “Old Baltimore.” 
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Educational. 


The Principles of Rhetoric, and their Application. By Apams 8. Hi1u, Boylston, 
Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Harvard College. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

The Elements of Rhetoric. By James De MiLiE, M.A. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

It was Goldsmith, we believe, who remarked of Kames’ “ Elements 

of Criticism,” “It is easier to write such hooks than to read them,” 

We incline to think that many readers since his day have enter- 

tained a similar opinion. Of treatises upon rhetoric there are 

more than enough; but they are, for the most part, very dull 
reading, even to the students who are supposed to need them. 

Upon most of them Butler’s keen couplet— 

“ All the rhetorician’s rules 
But teach him how to name his tools "— 

is still an apt criticism. A classified list of tropes, and of the 
varieties of style and kinds of composition, is not rhetoric. A 
scheme of the intellectual faculties, the emotions and desires, is not 
rhetoric. And yet one or the other of these things, or, some times, 
an odd mixture of both, forms the staple of most books upon the 
subject. Rhetoric is purely an art, not a science. It aims to 
state the laws of effective communication by language. Such 
laws are, indeed, based upon principles; but the investigation of 
these principles belongs, not to rhetoric, but to the sciences of 
psychology, esthetics, logic, and grammar. 

It is the prime merit of Professor Hill’s little manual, that its 
author has discovered clearly the limits of his subject, and has 
treated it in a simple and orderly manner, rigorously excluding 
all irrelevant discussion, Part First gives rules for purity, clear- 
ness, force, and elegance of diction; for the arrangement of words 
in the sentence, and of sentences in the paragraph. Part Second 
contains special directions for the management of narrative and 
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argumentative composition. All discussion of poetry as a distinct 
variety of composition is omitted, and very properly. The ex- 
planation of its forms belongs to grammar; the explanation of its 
principles to esthetics. The definitions and rules throughout 
are clear and terse, and are illustrated by an abundance of fresh and 
well-chosen examples, most of which are taken from recent writers, 
The book has evidently grown out of actual experience in the 
class-room, and many of its suggestions are unusually acute and 
practical. 

Mr. De Mille’s book, though more pretentious, is not so satisfac- 
tory. The author shows, at the outset, an uncertain grasp of his 
subject by the hesitating “twofold definition” which he gives to 
rhetoric: “The art of persuasion, and the art of ornamental com- 
position ”—whatever that may be. His book contains a consider- 
able body of information; but it is ill-digested, and much of it is 
of little value. It is a book of definitions rather than of precepts. 
One hundred closely-printed pages are wasted upon the figures of 
speech. Antimetabole, synocoesis, hypocorisma, synathroismus, 
epanorthosis, and fourscore more equally useless terms, Mr. 
De Mille has laboriously dug up from the forgotten pages of the 
older rhetoricians. Such an array of barbarously named tropes 
we have not seen marshaled in any English book since the days of 
old Puttenham’s “ Art of Poesie.” But, though abundant, Mr. 
De Mille’s definitions are seldom brief or precise. Some are 
vacillating and indecisive, like that quoted above. Some are 
tautological, as, “Energy of style may be defined as strength of 
expression.” Some are verbose, as, “ A style which exhibits con- 
ciseness without meagerness, and which is forcible and axiomatic, 
is called terse.” Some are ungrammatical in expression, as, “ The 
faulty use of obsolete words is where they are really obscure, etc.” 
Some are actually incorrect, for examples, frigidity is wrongly 
defined, (p. 224,) and the term harmony is constantly misused for 
melody. Examples of a slipshod mode of expression are alto- 
gether too frequent throughout the book. We suspect that the 
author has violated nearly all his own rules. Take as a single 
case the slovenly use of the pronouns in the following sentences; 
“English grammar requires far more attention than it ordinarily 
receives. It may not be so logical as that of the classical 
languages, and there may be not a few’ points about which 
professed grammarians differ; yet it may be affirmed that this 
very looseness and comparative lawlessness arises from the world- 
wide comprehensiveness which characterizes ¢, and i¢ should 
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incite every writer to master whatever difficulties there may be.” 
We should have little patience with such English as this in the 
essays of a college Junior. A similar carelessness shows itself in 
occasional misquotation; as in the examples from Milton’s “Ode 
on the Nativity” on page 272, and from one of the most familiar 
verses of the New Testament on page 201. 

Purged of such faults as these, Mr. De Mille’s book would serve 
a good purpose as a rhetorical dictionary; but it is hardly suited 
to the uses of the class-room. w. 





Literature and Fiction. 


The Art of Beauty. By Mrs. H. R. Hawets, Author of “Chaucer for Children.” 
Illustrated by the Author. Large 12mo., pp. 398. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1878. 

Great is the Diana of the fashionables. The author, by way of 

foundation, lays down the principle that the culture of beauty is a 

matter “ of the first interest and importance,” and is, therefore, the 

natural right of every woman. 

There is, she argues, a joy in beauty of every kind, and a pain 
in ugliness; and the wise culture of this valuable art consists in 
discovering the things that are truly beautiful, and governing our- 
selves accordingly. She proceeds to show what dress and orna- 
ment mean, and what dress should be; discusses styles, ancient 
and modern, materials, and colors; condemns both corsets and 
shoes on esthetic as well as sanitary grounds; eulogizes sandals 
as the next best thing to going barefoot ; defends jewelry ; apolo- 
gizes for the patches and hair powder of by-gone days; lays bare 
the mysteries of adapting the color of dresses to the complexion 
of the wearer, and closes with a panorama of illustrative con- 
trasts, girls beautiful and homely, graceful and awkward, adepts 
in the art of beauty and novices therein. The book is written in 
graceful English, and is very readable. Almost any one, old or 
young, may learn something from it. Still, those will be best pre- 
pared to appreciate it who are not only impressed with the great 
importance of the subject discussed, but, like the ambitious youth 
who achieved the wonderful neck-tie, “give their whole minds to 
it.” 
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Periodicals. 
The Bishops’ Address to the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 

South, 1878. 

The Southern General Conference of 1878 forms, as we earnestly 
trust, a propitious epoch in the history of American Methodism. 
At its opening almost its entire general action was auspicated in 
the Address of the Bishops—a document which, by its ability and 
noble tone, gratified every magnanimous Northern as well as South- 
ern reader. On the momentous questions of fraternity, negro 
education, and an ecumenical union of Methodism, it gave no un- 
certain sound, and ample was the response it received from the 
action of the Conference. Henceforth, and we trust forever, we 
are not divided on any great moral issue. We are, indeed, two 
independent denominations, having all the rights each of such a 
body; and yet ours is one theology, one original history, one set 
of institutions, one religious tone and temperament. Between us 
there are currents of sympathy not existing in the same power 
with any other body. We shake hands fraternally with all Chris- 
tians; but, beyond all doubt, we shake hands with none in quite 
the same unity as with a brother Methodist. 

The Conference authorized two new Conferences in the North, 
in the earnest and honest faith that there were Northern fields 
where the work could be most successfully performed by them- 
selves. We doubt not that they will be cordially welcomed by 
their brethren of the Methodist Episcopal Church. There are 
sinners enough, and wickedness enough, in our North to render 
every help desirable. Let there not be war, but mutual sympathy 
and aid. And wherever we go into the South, it is to carry 
money, and churches, and schools, and colleges, in order that the 
waste places may be repaired, the standard of improvements be 
raised, prosperity—religious, civil, and economical—reconstructed, 
and peace and unity be conferred upon this our great nation. 
Blessed be the God of our fathers, that we are now enabled, by 
the removal of a great moral difference, to enter on our divine 
mission of PEAcE! 

We wish that we could deposit within the hearts of our South- 
ern brethren the complete realization of the fact that we never 
hated them. We did hate that fatal ingtitution which was, in 
truth, the common enemy of South and North. When they felt 
bound, as a “solid South,” to enter upon its defense and mainte- 
nance, there arose first a moral issue, and then a bloody conflict. 
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We render earnest thanks to Almighty God that that baptism of 
fire and blood has past. The night is far spent, and the morning 
seems to dawn. Unless the ferocious spirit of our sectional 
political partisanships again lights the torch of civil war, that 
morning will culminate to a glorious noontide. We are ready to 
lay a wreath upon the tomb of the brave men who fell on both 
sides ; not as approving the cause of the Southern side, but as 
declaring that both were brave, sincere, and brothers; and from 
the altars of both Churches we trust one volume of prayer will 
rise to the eternal throne that such fraternal blood may never 
again be shed. 

Yet there are still shades of difference in the views of the 
two Churches and the two sections, which time alone can mitigate, 
and which we believe time is mitigating. With the assimilation 
of institutions the two sections will assimilate in character. The 
South will adopt the free school, immigration, and industrial 
enterprises. She will grow energetic, develop her wonderful 
resources, and become rich and populous, Such a nation will 
arise as never before existed. All this if peace, fraternity, and 
unity be preserved. In view of such a future, let our mutual 
criticisms—for mutual criticisms there still will be—lose something 
of their asperity, and take a more fraternal,tone. There truly are 
times and objects, often, that require the boldest moral denuncia- 
tion and anathema; when it is duty to hold up to abhorrence 
iniquity that refuses reform and repentance. Our fraternal decla- 
rations avow that no such requirements between us exist. And 
even of criticism there are two different kinds. There is a criti- 
cism which rejoices in making out and sustaining an accusation. 
It is even glad that the fault existed, that it may exult over the 
inferiority of its object. And there is a criticism which speaks 
only in order that a fault may be removed, and that rejoices in 
bringing about a beneficent change. It is often not difficult to 
decide to which of these two classes a given criticism belongs. 
Nor is it difficult to decide which of these two kinds ought to be 
used by the spokesmen of the two fraternal Methodisms. We 
Northern editors, of course, proudly think that we see a great 
many wrong things in the Church South; but there are a great 
many things to admire and love, and a great many inducements 
to wait with patience the sure march of progress; and there is 
even some slight reason to suspect that we ourselves are not as 
perfect as we might be. There are hearty advocates of fraternal 
union in both Churches, and they should understand each other, 
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and boldly speak and act in the cause of brotherhood and peace, 
As the great danger of the day is political sectionalism, so the 
great duty of the hour is the abolition of North and South as 
terms of partisanship. Our “Quarterly” belongs to neither the 
Republican nor Democratic party, but to the as yet invisible party 
of peace, brotherhood, and perpetual union, 





Foreign Theological Publications. 
Theologische Literaturzeitung, herausgegeben von Prof. D. E. ScuurEr. Leipzig. 


The first number of this able theological review contains a care- 
ful critique of Dr. Schaff’s “ Creeds of Christendom,” by Prof. G. 
Plitt, of Erlangen. Professor Plitt concedes the great value and 
the urgent need of such a work as Dr. Schaff’s title would call for; 
and he admits the many excellences of the actual book as we have 
it. But he makes the following adverse points: As a whole, the work 
is too plethoric in some parts and tog meager in others. Besides, 
it is of too subjective or polemical character, The author demeans 
himself throughout as a sectary of the Reformed Church, whereas 
the only appropriate attitude would be that of the simple historian, 
treating his material in a purely objective manner. Many of Dr. 
Schaff’s notes are irrelevant to the matter in hand; and the histor- 
ical argument might well have been greatly abridged. What 
propriety was there in introducing a Life of Zuinglius and Calvin? 
His entire first volume might have been reduced to one half its 
actual compass without the least loss. The Confessions of the 
Lutheran Church are very imperfectly given. Five times as much 
space might justly have been given to Lutheranism. The book 
of Dr. Schaff is not, therefore, satisfactory. Its plan is but imper- 


fectly carried out. 


Die Reformation in der Kélnischen Kirchenprovinz. Von G. DRrovuven. OCéln: 
Schwann. 
A history of the incipient reformation of the Roman Church of 
Cologne at the time ef Archbishop Hermann, written by a Cath- 
olic priest. The book is remarkable, both from the fact that it 
freshly replaces before the public the beautiful image of one of the 
most gifted and highest dignitaries of the Roman Church, freely 
and frankly welcoming the purer light of the reformed religion so 
soon as it was presented to him, and then cheerfully sacrificing all 
his honors and emoluments rather than act against his awakened 
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conscience, and also from the fact that it is of Roman Catholic 
authorship. For surely it required rare courage, under the recent 
Ultramontane terrorism, for such an author to write such a book. 
Priest Drouven admits frankly the most excellent gifts of Arch- 
bishop Hermann, and concedes the sincerity of his endeavors to 
purify the Church and to abolish many abuses. He only regrets 
that the archbishop did not keep within such bounds as the papal 
hierarchy would approve, but that he went so far as to work the 
forfeiture of his office. This picture of a “reformed ” archbishop 
is very significant. 





Johannes Damascenus. Von F. H. GRUNDLEHNER. Pp, 266. Utrecht: Kemink 
und Zoon. 


An interesting sketch of the life and opinions of this great Chris- 
tian thinker of early Middle Ages. Grundlehner insists, against 
Landner and others, that Damascenus held a high political office 
at the court of the Mohammedan prince of Damascus. 
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Pamphlets. 

Statistics of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States. By W. H. Dr Puy, 
D.D. 20 pages, 8vo. New York: Nelson & Phillips. Cincinnati: Hitchcock 
& Walden. 1878. 

This pamphlet consists mainly of the admirable article by Dr. De 
Puy in our last Quarterly. It is a tract for the times, and as such 
attracted much attention, So much fancy talk has lately been 
uttered by the contemporary periodical press, both religious and 
secular, about “the decline of Methodism,” that it was just the 
moment to put upon it the fatal extinguisher of statistical facts, 
and this has been done with relentless hand, as nobody else could 
do it, by Dr. De Puy. 

So far as our observation can decide, this late breeze of bruited 
decline took its origin from the unguarded and extreme language 
of the “Independent.” The burden of the “ Independent” was 
the “ failure” of Methodism; and this was stated so sweepingly 
and continuously, that our own mind was at the time impressed 
with it as coming from a hostile animus. Understanding this 
“failure” so charged to be a “ failure” of Methodism in our cities 
in comparison with other denominations, Rev. Mr. Atkinson, of 
Chicago, furnished a most valuable article, showing that such 
“failure” did not exist. Later explanations of the editor, how- 
ever, showed that he did not mean even this. What he did mean 
was a “ failure” in Methodism to progress as fast in city as in coun- 
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try. And so, conversely, if Methodism had not progressed as fast 
in country as in city, either way there would have been a “ failure ;” 
so that we are furnished with a very nicely fitting pair of panta- 
loons. It was a “failure” in Methodism to beat herself. This 
reminds us of a series uf alphabetic lines, which we learned in our 
boyhood, in which it was said that “R ran a race with himself 
and got beat.” 

Without one word of “arguing,” this pamphlet is one powerful 
argument. It is an argument for outsiders and for insiders. It 
bids outsiders to understand that Methodism declines to “ decline.” 
It cautions our insiders to rise into sympathy with institutions 
which turn out such marvelous results, and to cherish a joyous 
conservatism. Itisan argument for unity, loyalty, and persistence, 

It is curious that with such an organization in our possession, 
so full of success and promise, a secular paper could lately, with 
truth, remark that in no Church was there so much discussion of 
forms of government as in ours. Of the most successful of all 
Protestant systems every self-conscious genius supposes he is a 
competent reconstructor. There are among us professional artisans 
whose main line of thought from General Conference to General 
Conference is to “mend thé Discipline.” They are not satisfied 
with a discussion of modifications during a few months before each 
General Conference, allowing an intermediate repose period. The 
Church must, through the whole quadrennium, hear the monoto- 
nous click of the tinker’s hammer. No wonder the weary Church 
votes it a nuisance. 
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Miscellaneous. 


School History of Rome. From the Foundation of the City to the Extinction of the 
Empire of the West. Abridged from Dean Merivale’s General History of Rome, 
with the Sanction of the Author. By ©. PuLLER, M.A. 12mo., pp. 390. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1878. 

Shakspeare’s History of King Henry the Fifth, Edited, with Notes. By Witutam J. 
Roure, A.M. 12mo., pp. 192. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1878. 

Harper’s Greek and Latin Texts. 18mo., New York: Harper & Brothers. 1878. 

Platonis Dialogi VI. Ex. Recensione. ©. F. HERMANNI. Pp. 327. 
M. Tullii Ciceronis Tusculanorum Disputationum Ad. Brutum. Libri Quinque, Rec- 
ognovit REINHOLDUS Ktorz. Pp. 189. 

The Expositor. May, 1878. Edited by the Rev. Samuel Cox. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 

Church Extension Annual, including the Twelfth Annual Report of the Board of Church 
Extension of the Methodist Episcopal Church. For the year 1877. 8vo., pp. 115. 
Church Extension Rooms, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Elevation of a Race and the Redemption of a Continent. An Address delivered 
before the American Colonization Society, January 15,1878. By WitiiaAm H. 
ALLEN, LL.D. 8vo., pp. 11. Washington Colonization Building. 1878. 
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The Non- Denominational Gospel Mission to the Prisoners of the Tombs of New York. 
By a Committee of Clergymen and Laymen. 8vo., pp. 20. New York: Printed 
for the Gospel Mission. 1877-78. 

Sermons on the Atonement and Baptism. By Rev. Tuos. J. Bryant. 12mo., pp. 
119. Printed by Geo. W. Cyrus, Camp Point, Ill. 1878. 

Is There a Hell? An Inquiry and an Answer. By Rev. Jonn A. Cass, A.M. 
16mo., pp. 31. Boston: D. Lathrop & Co. 1878. 

The Duty of Literary Men. By T. A. Goopwin, A.M. 12mo., pp. 16. New 
York: Burny & Co. 33 Park Row. 1878. 

History of the English People. By Joun RicHarp GREEN, M.A. 8vo. Vols. 
Iand II. Pp. 1076. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1878. 

Modern Dwellings in Town and Country, Adapted to American Wants and Climate, 
with a Treatise on Furniture and Decoration. By H. Hupson Hoiuy. With 
One Hundred Original Designs, comprising Cottages, Villas, and Mansions, 
8vo., pp. 219. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1878. 

Beauty for Ashes. By ALEXANDER DIcKson. 12mo., pp. 436. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 1878. 

The Prayer-meeting and its Improvement. By Rev. Lewis 0. Taompson. With an 
Introduction by Rev. A. E. Kittredge. 12mo., pp. 208. Chicago: W. J. 
Holmes. 1878. 

The School and the Family, The Ethics of School Relations. By JOHN KENNEDY. 
12mo., pp. 200. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1878. 

The King in His Beauty. By Rev. Richarp Newton, D.D. 12mo., pp. 347. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1878. 

The Old Looking-Glass; or, Mrs. Dorothy Cope’s Recollections. By Marta Lovtsa 
CHARLESWORTH. 12mo., pp. 269. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1887. 

The Doctrinal Integrity of Methodism. By Bisfop KE. M. Marvin, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. 12mo., pp. 132. St. Louis: Logan D. Dameron, 
Agent, Advocate Publishing Houge. 1878. 

Cicero’s Tusculan Disputations ; also, Treatises on The Nature of the Gods, and on the 
Commonwealth, Literally translated, chiefly by C. D. Yonaz. 12mo., pp. 466, 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1877. - 

Stories from Homer. By Rev. Aurrep J. Cxurcu, M.A. 12mo., pp. 275. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1878. 

Green Pastures and Piccadilly. By WituiaAM Buack. 8vo., pp. 143. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1878. 

An Open Verdict. By Miss M. E. BRADDON. 8vo., pp. 169. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1878. 

Deceivers Ever. By Mrs. H. Loverr Cameron. 8vo., pp. 116. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1878. 

Less Black than We're Painted. By JAMES PayNn. 8vo., pp. 139. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1878. 

The History of a Crime. By Victor Hugo. Transl.ied by Miss FANNIE LETRIDGE 
in Collaboration with an English Translator. 8vo., pp. 79. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1878. 

Esther Pennefather. By Auice Perry. 8vo., pp. 175. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1878. 

Justine’s Lovers. 8vo., pp. 135. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1878. 

Harper's Half-Hour Series. 32mo. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1878: 

Da Capo. By Miss THACKERAY. Pp. 119. 

Shepherds All and Maidens Fair. By WaurterR Besant and JAMES RICE, 
Pp. 198. 

My Lady's Money. By WitkiE CoLtins. Pp. 216. 

Franklin Square Library. 4to. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1878. Un 

bound. 


Is He Popenjoy? By Anruony TRoLLorE. Pp. 105. 
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PLEASE RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE NEw 
YEAR 

Our Quarterly is now more than half a century old, 
and intends to hold on in its unfaltering career to the 
next centennial, growing ever younger and stronger as it 
grows older. Free yet loyal, conservative yet progress- 
ive, it maintains the cause of Christian truth amid 
opposing unbelief; of evangelical life in contrast with 
rationalistic deadness; of our own historic Church 
institutions and doctrines in preference to rash inno- 
vation. 

The form of our Quarterly suggests its permanent 
binding in a volume. For its. size, the volume will be 
seen to be singularly cheap in price. There are many 
who have taken it for years who regret not having pre- 
served it in permanent shape. What a noble theolog- 
ical library will its volumes form at the close of this new 
century ! 
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